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CHAPTER I. 

UNCLE SAM'S estate. 



In climbing the slopes of yon rivers from New 
York to Toledo; in rmining down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley from Toledo to St. Louis ; in 
mounting the Prairies from St. Louis to Virginia 
Dale ; in crossing the Sierras from Virginia Dale 
to the Great Salt Lake; in winding through the 
Wasatch chain, the Bitter-creek country, and the 
Plains from Salt Lake City to Omalia ; in de- 
scending the Missouri from the middle waters to 
its mouth; in traversing the table- lands of 
Indiana and Ohio; in threading the mountain- 
passes of Pennsylvania; in piercing the forests, 
following the streams, lounging in tlie cities of 
Virginia; in pacing these streets of Washington, 
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mixing %\ith these people in the gardens of the 
White House, and under the dame of the Capitol, 
a man will find himself growing free of many 
great facts. He will be in daily contact with 
the newest forms of life, with a world in the 
earlier stages of its growth, with a society every- 
where young in genius, enteriirise, and virtue ; 
but probably no other fact will strike his ima- 
gination witli 50 large a force as the size of 
wliat is here called, in the idiom of the people, 
Uncle Sam's Estate. 

" Sir," said to me a Minnesota farmer, '^ the 
curse of this country is that we have too much 
land ;*' a phrase which I have heard again and 
again ; among the iron-masters of Pittsburgh, 
among the tobacco-planters of Eichmond, among 
the cotton-spinners of Worcester, Indeed, this 
wail against the land is common among men 
who, having mines, plantations, mills^ and farms, 
would like to have large suppHes of labour at 
lower rates of wages than the market yields. 
There have been times in wliich a similar cry 
was raised in England, by the Norfolk farmers, 
by the Manchester spinners, by the Newcastle 
coalmen. Those who want to get labour on the 
lowest terms must always be in favour of re- 
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stricting the productive acreage of land. But 
whether a Minnesota fiimier, a Pennsylvania 
miner, or a Massachusetts cotton-spinuer, may 
like it or dislike it, nobody can dispute the fact 
that the first impression stamped on a traveller's 
eye and brain in this great country is that of 
stupendous size. 

During the Civil War, when tlie Trent 
affair was waxing warm between the two main 
branches of our race — ^a brothers' quarrel, in 
which there was some right and a little wTong on 
both sides — a New York publisher put out a map 
of the United States and Territories, stretching 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, 
from the Uoe of the great lakes to the gulfs of 
Mexico and California; on the margin of which 
map there was an outline of England dmwn to 
scale. Perhaps it had not been designed by the 
drauglitsman to rebuke our pride ; still, it made 
us look veiy small on paper ; and if we had been 
a people piquing ourselves on the possession of 
**much dirt'' in the Home County called Eng- 
land, that map might have cut us to the quick. 
Space is not one of our island points. In three 
or four hours we huirj from sea to sea, from 
Liverpool to Hull, from the Severn to the Thames ; 
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in the lapse between breakfast and dinner we wing 
our way from London to York, from Manchester 
to Norwich, from Oxford to Penzance. It is the 
common joke of New York, tliat a Yankee in 
London darea not leave his hotel after dark lest 
he should slip off the foreland and be drowned 
in the sea. 

The Eepublic owns within her two ocean 
frontiers more than three miEion square miles of 
land; a fourth part of a million square miles of 
water, either salt or fresh ; a range of Alps, a 
range of Pyrenees, a range of Apennines ; forests 
by the side of wliich the Schwarzwald and the 
Ardennes would be German toys ; rivers exceed- 
ing the Danube and the Eliine, as much as these 
rivers exceed the Mersey and the Clyde, 

Under the crystal roof in Hyde Park, when 
the nations had come together in 1851, each 
bringing what it found to be its best and rarest 
to a common testing place, America was for many 
weeks of May and June represented by one great 
article — a vast, imoccupied space. An eagle 
spread its wings over an empty kingdom, while 
the neighbouring states of lielgium, Holland, 
Prussia, and France, were crowded Uke swarms 
of bees in their summer hives. Some persons 
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smiled witli a mocking lip, at that paper bird, 
brooding in silence above a mighty waste; but 
I for one never came from the thronging courts 
of Europe into that large allotment of space and 
light, without feeling that our cousins of the West 
had hit, though it may have been by chance, on 
a very happy expression of their virgin wealth. In 
Hyde Park, as at home, they showed that they 
had room enough and to spare. 

Yes : the Kepublic is a big country. In Eng- 
land, we have no hues of sufficient length, no 
areas of sufficient vridth, to convey a just idea of 
its size. Our longest line is that running from 
Land*s End to Berwick, — a line which is some 
miles shorter than the distance from Washington 
to Lexington. Our broadest valley is that of the 
Thames, — the whole of which would He hidden 
from sight in a corner of the Sierra Madi^e. The 
state of Oregon is bigger than England ; Cahfornia 
is about the size of Spain ; Texas would be larger 
than France if France had won the frontier of 
the German Rliinc, If the United States were 
parted into equal lots, they would make fifty-two 
kingdoms as large as England, fouiteen empires 
as large as France. Even the grander figure of 
Europe, — the seat of our great powers, and of 
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many lesser powers,^ — ^a continent which we used 
to call the world, and fight to maintain in delicate 
balance of parts,— faik us when we come to mea- 
sure in its lines such amplitudes as those of the 
United States. To wit ; from Eastport to Browns- 
ville is farther than from London to Tiiat, in the 
Great Sahara ; from Washington to Astoria is 
farther than from Brussels to Kars ; from New 
York to San Francisco is farther than from Paris 
to Bagdad. Such measures seem to carry us away 
from the sphere of fact into the realms of magic 
and romance. 

Again, take the length of rivers as a mea- 
surement of size. A steamboat can go ninety 
miles up the Thames ; two hundred miles up the 
Seine; five hundred and fifty miles up the Rhine, 
In America, the Thames w^ould be a creek, the 
Seine a brook, the Rhine a local stream, soon lost 
in a mightier flood. Some of these great rivers, 
like the Kansas and the Phitte, flowing through 
boundless plains, are nowhere deep enough for 
steamers, though they are sometimes miles in 
width ; yet the na\igable length of many of these 
streams is a wearisome surprise. The Mississippi is 
five times longer than the Rhine ; the Missouri is 
three times longer than tlie Danube ; the Columbia 
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is four times longer than the Scheldt, From tlie 
sea to Fort Suelliog, the Mississippi is ploughed 
by steamers a distance of two tholl^and one hun- 
dred and thirty-one miles ; yet she is but tlie 
second river in the United States. 

Glancing at a map of America, we see to the 
north a group of lakes. Now, oiur English no- 
tion of a lake is likely to have been derived from 
Coniston, KiJIarney, Lomond, Leman, and Garda. 
But these sheets of water give us no true hint 
of what Huron and Superior are Uke, scarcely 
indeed of what Erie and Ontario are like. Conis- 
ton, Kilkrney, Lomond, Leman, and Garda, put 
together, would not cover a tenth part of the 
surface occupied by the smallest of the five 
American lakes. All the waters lying in Swiss, 
Italian, English, Irish, Scotch, and German lakes, 
might be poured into Michigan without making 
a perceptible addition to its flood. Yorkshire 
might be sunk out of sight in Erie ; Ontario 
drowns as much land as would make two duchies 
equal in area to Schleawig and Holstein. Denmark 
proper could be washed by the waves of Huron. 
Many of the minor lakes of America would be 
counted as inland seas elsewhere ; to wit, Salt 
Lake, in Utah, has a surface of two thousand 
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square miles ; while that of Geneva has only 
three hundred and thirty; that of Como, only 
ninety ; that of Killamey, only eight. A king- 
dom like Saxony, a prineipahty like Parma, a 
duchy like Coburg, if thrown in one heap into 
Lake Superior, might add an island to its beauty, 
but would be no more conspicuous in its vast 
expanse than one of those pretty green islets 
which adorn Loch Lomond. 

Mountain masses are not considered by some 
as the strongest points of American scenery ; yet 
you find masses in this countrj^ which defy all 
measurement by such puny chains as tlie Pyre- 
nees, the Apennines, and the Savoy Alps. The 
Alleghanies, ranging in height between Helvellyn 
and Pilatus, run through a district equal in extent 
to the countiy lying between Ostend and Jaros- 
kv. The Wasatch chain, though the name is 
hardly known in Europe, has a larger bulk and 
grandeur than the Julian Alps. The Sierm Madre, 
commonly called the Eocky Mountains, ranging 
in stature from a little below Snowdon to a trifle 
above Mont Blanc, extend from Mexico, through 
the Republic into British America, a distance almost 
equal to that dividing London from Delhi. 

No doubt, then, can be felt as to the size of 
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this Anglo-Saxon estate. America is a big 
country; and size, as we know in other things, 
becomes, in the long nm, a measure of political 
power. 

Leaving out of view all rivers, all lakes, there 
remain in the United States about one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-six million acres ; nearly 
all of them productive land ; forest, prairie, 
down, alluvial bottom ; all lying in the temperate 
zone ; healthy in climate, rich in wood, in coal, in 
oil, in iron ; a landed estate that could give to each 
head of five miUion families a lot of three hundred 
and eighty-five acres. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THE FOUR RACES. 

On this fine estate of land and water dwells a 
strange variety of races. No society in Europe 
can pretend to such wide contrasts in the type, 
in the colour, as are here observable ; for while in 
France, in Germany, in England, we are all white 
men, deriving our blood and lineage from a com- 
mon Aryan stock, and having in our habits, 
languages, and creeds, a certain bond of brother- 
hood, our friends in the United States, in ad- 
dition to such pale varieties as the Saxon and 
Celt, the Swabian and Gaul, have also the Sioux, 
the Negro and the Tartar ; nations and tribes, 
not few in number, not guests of a moment, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow ; but crowding hosts 
of men and women, who have the rights wliich 
come of either being born on the soil or of being 
settled on it for life. White men, black men, red 
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men, yellow men ; they are citizens of this coimtrj% 
paying its taxes, feeding on its produce, obeying 
its laws. 

In England we are apt to boast of having 
fused into one strong amalgam men of the most 
hostile qualities of blood ; bleeding hito a perfect 
unit the steadfast Saxon, tlie volatile Celt, the 
splendid Norraan, and the frugal Pict : but our 
faint distinctions of race and race fade whoUy out of 
eight when they are put alongside of the fierce an- 
tagonisms seen on this American soil. In tlie Old 
World we have separate classes, where in this 
new country they have opposite nations ; we have 
slight variation in the quality, where they have 
radicid diflerence in the type. To a negro in 
Georgia, to a Pavmee in Dakota, to a Chinese in 
Montana, a white man is just a white man ; no more, 
no less ; the Gaul, the Dane, the Spaniard, the 
f^fiaxon, being, in his simple eyes, brethren of 
one family, members of one church. Our subtler 
distinctions of race and race are whi^Hy invisible 
in this stranger's eyes. 

In the western country you may sit down 
at dhmer in some miner's house with a dozen 
guests, who shaU not be matched, in contraisting 
types and colours, even in a Cah^ene bazaar, an 
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Aleppo gateway, a Stamboul mosque. On either 
side of you may sit — a Polish Jew, an Italian count, 
a Choctaw chief, a Mexican rancher, a Confederate 
soldier (there called " a white- washed reb "), a Mor- 
mon bishop, a Sandwich-island sailor, a Parsee 
merchant, a Boston bag-man, a Missouri boss. 
A negro may cook your meat, a Chinese draw 
your cork, while the daughters of your host, — 
bright girls, dainty, well dressed, — may serve the 
dishes and pour out your wine ; the whole com- 
pany being drawn into these western regions by 
the rage for gold, and melting towards each other, 
more like guests who dine in a New York 
hotel than like strangers who come either to 
trade in an Egyjitian bazaar, to lodge in a Syrian 
khan, or pray in a Turkish mosque. You may 
find, too, under one roof as many creeds as coloura. 
Your host may be a Universalist ; one of that 
soft American sect which holds that nobody on 
earth will ever be damned, though the generous 
and illogical fellow can hardly open his lips with- 
out caUing on one of his guests to be so. The 
Mormon will put his trust in Joseph, as a natural 
seer and revelator: the Chinese will worship 
Buddha^ of whom he knows nothing but the 
name ; the Jew will pray to Jehovah, of whom 
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he cannot be said to know much more. The 
Choctaw chief may invoke the Big Father, whom 
white men call for him the Great Spirit Sara 
— all negroes there are Sams — ^may be a Metho- 
dist ; an Episcopal Methodist, mind you ; Sam 
and his sable brotlireo hating everything that 
is low. The Italian count is an infidel ; the 
Mexican a Catholic, Your white-washed reb, 
repudiating all religions, gives his mind to cock- 
tails. The Missourian is a Come-outer, a member 
of one of those new churches of America which 
profess to have brought God nearer to the earth. 
That the Parsee holds a private opinion about the 
sua we may fairly guess; Queen Emma's country- 
man is a Pagan ; while the Boston bag-man, 
now a Calvinistj damuing the company to future 
miseries of fire and brimstone, was once a Com- 
munist of the school of Noyes, 

Wliite men, black men, red men, yellow men, 
— all these chief types and colours of the human 
race, — have been diuwn into company on this 
western soil, this middle continent, lying between 
Cliina and the Archipelago on one side, Africa 
and Europe on the other, where they crowd and 
contest the ground under a common flag. 

The White Man, carmg for neither fi^ost nor 
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fire, 80 long as he can win good food for his mouth, 
fit clothing for his limbs, appears to be the master 
in eveiy zone ; able to endure all climates, to 
undertake all labom^s, to overcome all trials ; 
casting nets into the Bay of Fuody, cradling gold 
in the Sacramento valleys, raising dates and 
lenons in Florida, trapping beavers in Oregon, 
raising herds of kine in Texas, spinning thread 
in Massachusetts, clearing woods in Kansas, smelt- 
ing iron in Pennsylvania, talking buncombe in 
Columbia, writing leaders in New York. He is 
the man of plastic genius, of enduring character ; 
equally at home among the palm-trees and the 
pines ; in every latitude the guide, the employer, 
and the king of all. 

The Black Man, a true cliild of the tropics, to 
whom wannth is like the breath of life, flees from 
those bleak fields of the north, in which the white 
mau repairs his fibre and renews his blood ; pre- 
ferring the swamps and savaiuiahs of the south, 
where, among palms, cotton-plants, and sugar- 
canes, he finds the rich colours in which his eye 
dehghts, the sunny heats in which his blood ex- 
pands. Freedom would not tempt him to go 
northward into frost and fog. Even now, when 
Massachusetts and Connecticut tempt him by the 
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offer of good wages, easy work, and sympathising 
people, he will not go to them. He only just 
endures New York ; the most hardy of his i*ace 
will hardly stay in Saratoga and Niagara beyond 
the summer months. Since the South has been 
made free for Sam to live in, he has turned his 
back on the cold and fi'iendl)^ North, in search of 
a brighter home. Sitting in the rice-field, by the 
cane-brake, under the mulberry-trees of his darling 
Alabama, with his kerchief round his head, his 
banjo on his knee, he is joyous as a bird, singing 
his endless and foolish roundelay, and feeling the 
sunshine burn upon his face. The negro is but a 
local fact in the country; having his proper 
home in a corner — the most sunny comer — of 
the United States. 

Tlie Red Man, once a hunter of the AUeghanies, 
not less than of the prairies and the Eocky Moun- 
tains, has been driven by the pale-fiice, he and 
Ids squaw, his elk, his buffalo, and his antelope, 
into the far Western country ; into the waste and 
desolate lands lying westwai*d of the Mississippi and 
ssouri. The exceptions hardly break the rule. 
A band of picturesque pedlars may be found at 
Hagara; Red Jackets, Cherokee cliicfs, and Mo- 
hawks ; selling bows and canes, and generally 
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spunging on those youths and damsels who roam 
about the Falls in search of opportunities to flirt 
A colony, hardly of a better sort, may be found at 
Oneida Creek, in Madison county; the few sow- 
ing maize, growing fruit, and singing psalms; 
the many starving on the soil^ cutting down 
the oak and maple, ahenating the best acres, 
pining after their brethren who have thrown the 
white man's gift in his face, and gone away with 
their weapons and their war-paint, lied Jacket 
at the Falls, Bill BeeclUree at Oneida Creek — the 
first selling beaded w^ork to girls, the second 
twisting hickory canes for boys — are the last re- 
presentatives of mighty nations, hunters and 
warriors, who at one time owned the broad lands 
from the Susquehaniiah to Lake Erie. Red Jacket 
will not settle; Bill Bcechtree is incapable of 
work. The red-skin will not dig^ and to beg he 
is not ashamed. Hence, he has been pushed away 
from liis place, driven out by the spade, and kept 
at bay by the smoke of chimney fires. A wild 
man of the plain and forest, he ]uakes his home 
with the wolf, the rattle-snake, the buffalo, and 
tlie elk. When the wild beast flics, the wild 
man follows. The Alleghany slopes, on which, 
only seventy years ago, he chased the elk and 
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scalped the white woman, will hear his war-whoop, 
see his war- dance, feel his scalping knife, no more. 
In the western country he is still a figure in the 
landscape. From the Missouri to the Colorado he 
is master of all the open plains ; the forts which 
the white men have built to protect their roads 
to San Francisco, like the Turkish block-houses 
built along the Syrian tracks, being mainly of use 
as a hint of their great reserve of power. The red 
men find it hard to lay down a tomahawk, to 
take up a hoe; some thousands only of them 
have yet done so; some hundreds only have 
learned from the whites to drink gin and bitters, 
to lodge in frame-houses, to tear up the soil, to 
forget the chase, the war-dance, and the Great 
Spirit. 

The Yellow Man, generally a Chinese, often a 
Malay, sometimes a Dyak, has been drawn into the 
Pacific states from Asia, and from the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, by the hot demand for labour ; any kind 
of which comes to him as a boon. From digging 
in the mine to cooking an omelette and ironing a 
shirt, he is equal to everything by which dollars 
can be gained. Of these yellow people there are 
now sixty thousand in Cahfornia, Utah, and Mon- 
tana ; they come and go ; but many more of them 
VOL. II. c 
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come than go* As yet these harmless crowds are 
weak and useful. Hop Chang keeps a laundry; 
Chi Hi goes out as cook ; Cum Thing is a maid- 
of-all-work. They are in no man's way, and they 
labour for a crust of bread ; carrying the hod when 
Mike has run away to the diggings, and scrub- 
bing the floor when Biddy has made some wretch 
the happiest of his sex. Supple and patient, 
these yellow men, though far from strotig, are 
eager for any kind of work; but they prefer the 
employments of women to those of men ; delight* 
ing in an engagement to wash clothes, to nm^se 
babies, and to wait on guests. They make veiy 
good butlers and chamber-maids. Loo Sing, a 
jolly old girl in pig-tail, washes your shirts, starch- 
ing and ironing them very neatly, except tluit 
you cannot persuade him to refrain from spitting 
on your cuffs and fronts. To him spitting on linen 
is the same as damping it with drops of water ; and 
the habits of his life prevent him, even though you 
should catch him by the pig-tail, and rub his tiny 
bit of nose on the burning iron, from seeing that 
it is not the same to you. To-day, those yellow 
men are sixty thousand weak ; in a few years 
they may be six hundred thousand strong. They 
will ask for votes. They will hold the baknce of 
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p&rti^. In some districts they will make a ma- 
jority; selecting the judges, forming the juries, 
intei'preting the laws. Those yellow men are 
Buddhists, professing polygamy, practising in- 
fanticide. Next year is not more sure to come in 
its own season, than a great society of Asiatics to 
dwell on the Pacific slopes. A Buddhist church, 
fronting the Bnddhist churches in China and Cey- 
lon, will rise in California, Oregon, and Nevada. 
More than all, a war of labour will commence 
between the rac^ which feed on beef and the 
races which thrive on rice ; one of those wars in 
which the victory is not necessarily with the 
strong. 

White man, black man, red man, yellow man, 
each has a custom of his own to follow, a genius 
of his own to prove, a conscience of his own to 
respect; custom which is not of kin, genius 
which is largely different, and conscience which is 
fiercely hostile. These four great types might be 
represented to the eye by four of my fi:iends ; H. 
W. Longfellow, poet, Boston; Eh Brown, waiter, 
Richmond ; Spotted Dog, savage, Rocky Moun- 
tains ; and Loo Sing, laundiy boy, Nevada. 
Under what circumstances will they blend into 
a common stock ? 

c 2 
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CHAPTEE m. 



SEX AND SEX. 

Next, perhaps, after its huge 'size, and its varied 
races, the fact which is apt to strike a stranger 
most in the United States, is the disproportion 
almost everywhere to be noted between sex and 
sex 

To such a dinner as we have imagined 
taking place in the western country, no woman will 
have sat down ; not because there are no ladies 
in the house, but became these ladies have some- 
thing else to do than dine with guests. Tour host 
may have been a married man, pluming hinxself 
with very good right, on his winsome wife, his 
bevy of sparkling girls; but his wife and her 
daughters, instead of occupying seats at the board, 
will have to stand behind the chairs, handing round 
the dishes, pouring out the tea, aiding Loo Sing 
to uncork the wine. Females are few in yonder 
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western towns; you may spend day after clay 
without falling in sight of a pretty face. At the 
wayside inn, when you call for the chamber-maid, 
either Sam puts in liis waoUy head, or Chi Hi 
pops in his shaven crown. Hardly any help can 
be hired in those wastes ; Molly runs away with a 
miner; Biddy gets married to a merchant; and 
when guests ride in from the track, the fair creatures 
who hve on the spot, the joy of some husband s 
home, of some fathers eyes, have no clioice be- 
yond either sending these guests on their way, 
hungry, unrested, or cooking them a dinner 
and putting it on the board. At Salt Lake, in 
the houses of Monnon apostles and of wealtliy 
merchants, we were always served by the young 
ladies, often by extremely delicate and lovely girls. 
At first this novelty is rather hard to bear ; not 
by the ladies so much as by their guests. To see a 
woman who has just been quoting Keats and play- 
ing Gounod, standing up behind your seat, un- 
corking catawba, whipping away plates, and handing 
you the sauce, is trying to the nerves, especially 
when you are young and passably pohte. In time 
you get used to it, as you do to the sight of a 
seal ping-knife, to the sound of a war-whoop ; but 
what can a lady at the mines, on the prairies, on 
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the lonely farmsteads, do when a guest drops i 
Help she has none, excepting Sam and Loo Sing. 
In that district of many males and few females, 
every girl is a lady, almost every woman is a wife. 
Men may be hired at a fair day's wage, to do any 
kind of male labour ; to cook your food, to groom 
your horse, to trim your garden, to cut your wood ; 
but \romen to do female work, to make the beds, to 
serve at table, to nurse the bairns ; no, not for the 
income of a bishop, can you get them* Biddy can 
do better. Girls who are young and pretty have 
a lottery full of prizes ready to their hand ; even 
those who may be old and plain can have hus- 
bands when they please. Everywhere west of the 
Mississippi there is a brisk demand for women ; 
and what girl of spirit would let herself out for 
hire, when the church door is open, and the bridal 
bells are ready? Who would accept the position 
of a woman's help, when she has only to say the 
word, and become a man's help-mate ? 

Your hostess on the Plains may have been well 
born, well educated, well dressed ; both she herself 
and her be\7 of girls may be such as would be 
considered magnetic in Fifth Avenue, attractive 
in May Fair. They may speak French very well ; 
and when some of you selfish fellows gathered 
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under their window to smoke and chat, they will 
have charmed your eai's with the most briUiaut 
passages from Faust. Now, to hear Sibyls se- 
renade in the shadow of the Eocky Mountains is a 
treat on which you may not have counted ; but 
the fact remains that only one hom- earher in the 
day the contralto has been acting as your cook. 
Once before in my Ufe the same sort of thing has 
occurred to me ; in Morocco, where a dark-eyed 
Judith, daughter of a Jew in whose house I was 
lodging for the night, first fried my supper of fowls 
and tomatoes, and then lulled me to sleep by the 
notes of her guitar, as she sat on the door-step. 

This comedy of the sexes may be foimd in 
action, not only out yonder in Colorado and the 
western prairies^ but here in the shadow of the 
Capitol, in every State of the Union, almost in 
every city of each State. After all the havoc of 
war — of which this disparity between males and 
females was an active, though an unseen, cause — 
the evidence of inequality meets you at every turn ; 
in the ball-rooms at Wasliiugton, in the streets of 
New York, in the chapels of Boston, at the dinner- 
tables of Richmond, as well as among the frame 
sheds of Omaha, in the plantations of Atlanta, in 
the miner 3 huts near Denver, in the theatre of Salt 
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Lake City. The cry is everywhere for girls ; 
girlSj — more gh'ls ! Id a hundred voices you hear 
the echoes of a common want ; the ladies cannot 
find servants, the dancers cannot get partners, the 
young men cannot win wives. I was at a ball on 
the Missouri river, where half the men had to sit 
down, though the girls obligingly danced every set. 
Compared against the society of Paris and of 
London, that of America seems to be all awry. 
Go into the Madeleine, — it is full of ladies; go 
into St. James's Palace, — ^it is full of ladies. Every 
house in England has excess of daughters, about 
whom mothers have their little dreams, not always 
nnmixed with a httle fear. When Blanche is 
tliirty, and still imsettled, her very father must 
begin to doubt of her ever going out into hfe. 
An old adage runs^ that a girl at twenty says to 
herself, WTio will suit me? at thirty, Wliom shall 
I suit ? Here in America it is not the woman, but 
the man, who is a drug in the matrimonial mai^ket. 
No Yankee girl is bound, like a Scottish lassie, 
like an L'ish kerne, to serve in another woman's 
house for bread. Her face is her fortune and her 
lips a prize ; her love more precious than her 
labour ; her two bright orbs of more value than 
even her uimljle hands. War may have thinned 
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to her disadvantage the rank and file of lovers; 
bit tbe losses of male life by shot and shell, by 
fever aud ague, by waste aiitl privation, have beeu 
more than replaced to her from Europe; and the 
disproportions of sex and sex, noted before the war 
broke out, are said to be greater since its close. 
The hsts are crowded with bachelors wanting 
wives; the price of young men is riding down; 
and only the handsome, well-doing fellows have a 
chance of going off ! 

This sketch is no effort of a fancy, looking for 
extremes and loving the grotesque. When the 
census was compiled (in 1860), the white males 
were found to be in excess of the white females, 
by seven hundred and thirty thousand souls. Such 
a feet has no fellow in Europe, except in the Papal 
States, where society is made by exceptional forces, 
governed by exceptional rules. In every other 
Christian country^ — in France, England, Ger- 
many, Spain, — ^the females are in large excess of 
the males. In France there are two hunthx^i 
thousand women more than men ; in England three 
hundred and sixty-five thousand. The unusual 
nde here noticed in America is not confined to any 
district, any sea-board, any zone. Out of forty- 
six organised States and Territories, only eiglit 
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exhibit tlie ordinary rule^ of European countries. 
Eight old settlements are supplied with women ; 
that is to say> Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, Columbia ; while the other thirty- 
eight settlements, purchases, and conquests, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, lack this 
element of a stable, orderly, and virtuous state, — a 
a wife for every young man of a proper age to marry. 
In some of the western regions, tlie disparity is 
such as strikes the moralist with awe : in Cali- 
fornia there are three men to every woman; in 
Washington, four men to every woman ; in Nevada, 
eight men to every ivoman ; in Colorado, twenty 
men to every woman. 

This disparity between sex and sex is not 
wholly caused, as will be thought, by the large 
immigration of single men. It is so in degt^ee, no 
doubt, since far more males arrive by ship at Boston 
and New York than females ; but if all the new 
comers w^ere sent back, if no fresh male were allowed 
to land in New York unless he brought with him a 
female companion, a sister, a wife, stiU a large 
percentage of the people would have to go down 
into their graves unmarried. More males are born 
than females. Casting off the German and Irish 
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quota, there would still be four men in tlie hundred 
in this great Eepublic for whom nature has sent no 
female mates. Immigration only comes to the help 
of nature ; Europe sending in hosts of bachelors to 
fight for the few women, who would otherwise be 
insufficient for the native men. In the whole 
mass of whites, the disproportion is five in the 
himdred; so that one man in every twenty males 
born in the United States can never expect to 
have a wife of his own. 

What is hai'dly less strange than this large dis- 
placement of the sexes among the white popula- 
tion, is the fact that it is not explained and 
corrected by any excess in the inferior types, There 
are more yellow men than yellow women, more 
red braves than red squaws. Only the negroes are 
of nearly equal number; a sHght excess being 
counted on the female side. 

Very few Tartai-s and Chinese have brought 
their wives and daughters with them into this 
country. On their first coming over they expected 
to get rich in a year, and return to sip tea and 
grow oranges in their native land. Many of those 
who are now settled in California and Montana, are 
sending for their mates, who may come or not; 
having mostly, perhaps, been married again in the 
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absence of their lords. The present rate is eighteen 
yellow men to one yellow woman. 

As yet, the red-skins have been counted in 
groups and patches only; in the more settled dis- 
tricts of Michigan, Minnesota, CaUfomia, and New 
Mexico; but in all these districtSj though the in- 
fluences are here unusually favourable to female 
life, males are found in excess of femrdes, in 
the proportion of five to four. 

Think what this large excess of men over women 
entails, in the way of trial, on American society 
— think what a state that country must be in 
which coimts up in its fields, in its cities, seven 
himdred and thiity thousand unmarried men ! 

Bear in mind that these crowds of prosperous 
fellows are not bachelors by choice, selfish dogs, 
woman*haters, men useless to themselves and to 
the world in which they live. They are average 
young men, busy and pushing ; fellows who would 
rather faU into love than into sin ; who would be 
fond of their wives and proud of their cldldren if 
society would only provide them with lawful mates. 
What are they now ? An army of monks without 
the defence of a religious vow. These seven hundred 
and thirty thousand bachelors have never promised 
to be chaste ; many of them, it may be feared, re- 
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gard the teutli commandment as little more than 
a paper law. You say to them in effect, '' You 
are not to pluck these llowersj not to trample 
on these borders^ if you please." Suppose that 
they will not please ? How is the unwedded 
youth to be hindered from coveting his neigh- 

^l)oiu"'s wife? You know what Naples is, what 
Munich is, You have seen the condition of Liver- 
pool, Cadiz, Antwerp, Livorno ; of every city, of 
every port» in which there is a floating popula- 
tion of single men ; but in which of these cities 
do you find any approach to New York, in the 
show of open and triumphant vice? 

Men who know New York far worse than 
myself, assure me that in depth, and darkness of 
iniquity, neither Paris in its private haunts, nor 
London in its open streets, can hold a candle to 
it. Palis may be subtler, London may be grosser, 
in its vices ; but for largeness of depmvity, for do- 
mineering insolence of sin, for rowdy callousness 
to censure, they tell me the Atlantic city finds 
no rival on the earth. 

Do all these evils come with the anchoring 
ship, and stream from the quays into the city? 

[No one will say so. The quays of New York are 
like the quays of any other port. They are the 
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haunts of drabs and thieves ; they are cover 
with grog-shops and stews ; but the men who 
land on those quays are not viler in taste than 
those who hmd in Southampton, in Hamburg, in 
Genoa. What, then, makes the Empire City a 
cesspool by the side of wliicli European ports 
seem almost pure? My answer is, mainly the 
disparity of sex and sex. 

New York is a great capital; rich and plea- 
sant, gay and luxurious; a city of freedom^ a 
city of pleasure, to which men come from every 
part of the Union ; this man for trade, that for 
counsel, a third for relaxation, a fourth for adven- 
turc. It is a place for the idle man, as well as for 
the busy man. Crowds flock to its hotels, to its 
theatres, to its gaming-houses ; and we need no 
angel from heaven to tell us what kind of com- 
pany mil amuse an unmarried man having dollars 
in his purse. 

On the other side, this demand for mates who 
can never be supplied, not in one place only, but 
in every place ahke, affects the female mind with 
a variety of plagues ; driving your sister into a 
tliousand restless agitations about her rights and 
powers ; into debating woman's era in history, wo- 
man's place in creation, woman's mission in the 
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femily ; into public hysteria, into table-rapping, into 
anti-wedlock societies, into theories about free 
love, natural marriage, and artistic maternity ; 
into anti-offspring resolutions, into sectarian poly- 
gamy, into free trade of the affections, into com- 
munity of wives. Some part of this wild disturb- 
ance of the female mind, it may be urged, is due 
to the freedom and prosperity which women find 
in America as compared against what they enjoy 
in Europe; but this freedom, this prosperity, are 
in some degree, at least, the consequences of that 
disparity in numbers which makes the hand of 
every yoxmg girl in the United States a positive 
prize. 
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LADIES. 



"The American lady has not made an American 
home," says sly old Mayo ; a truth which I should 
hardly have found out, had I not met with it in an 
American author. Ladies, it is true, are very 
much at home in hotels; but I have only to 
remember certain streets in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, and New York — indeed, in Denver, 
Salt Lake City, and St. Louis — to feel that 
America has homes as bright as any to be 
found in Middlesex and Kent. "What do you 
say, now, to our ladies?" enquired a bluff Yan- 
kee, as we sat last ' night under the verandah, 
here in the hotel at Saratoga. "Charming," 
of course I answered, " pale, delicate, bewitch- 
ing." "Hoo!" cried he, putting up his hands; 

"they are just not worth a d . They can't 

walk, they can't ride, they can't nurse." "All, 
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you have no wife," said I, in a sootliing tone. **A 
wife ! " he shouted ; " I should kill her;*' ^' With 
kindness?'' *'Ugh!" he answered, "mth a poker. 
Look at these chits here, dawdhng by the 
fountain. What are they doing now, what 
have they done all day ? Fed and drei>sed. They 
have clianged their clothes three times, and had 
their hair washed, combed and cmrled three times. 
That is their Hfe. Have they been out for a walk, 
for a ride? Have they read a book, have ihey 
sewn a seam? Not a bit of it How do your 
ladies spend their time ? They put on good boots, 
they tuck up their skuts, and hark away through 
the country lanes. I was in Hampshire once; my 
host was a duke ; his wife was out before breakfast, 
with clogs on her feet and roses on her cheeks ; she 
rode to the hunt^ she walked to the copse ; a ditch 
would not frighten her, a hedge would not torn 

her back. Why, our women, poor, pule^ ^/* 

**Come/' I said, 'Hhey are very lovely." "Ugh!" 
said the eaucy fellow, " they have no bone, no fibre, 
no juice; they have only nerves; but wliat can 
you expect? They eat pearl-ash for bread, they 
drink ice- water for wine ; they wear tiglit stays, 
thin shoes, and barrel skirts. Such things ai'c 
not fit to live, and, thank God, in a hmidred 
VOL, II. u 
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years not one of their desceodaots will be left 
alive." 

Wlien looking at these sweet New England 
girls, as they go trooping past my window, I cannot 
help feeling that with tins deUcate pallor, win- 
some and poetic as it looks to an artist in female 
beauty, tliere must be lack of vital power* My 
saucy friend had got sorat inkling of the truth* 
Would that these dainty cousins of ours were a 
trifle more robust ! I could forgive them for a little 
rose-blush on the cheek ; at present you can hardly 
speak to them without fearing lest they should 
vanish from before your face. 

Woman in her time has been called upon to 
endure a great deal of dcfinitiojL In prose and 
in verse, she has been called an angel, a harpy, a 
saint, an ogress, a guardian, a fate ; she has been 
likened to a rose and a palm, to the nightshade 
and the upas ; she has been painted as a dove and 
a gazelle, a magpie and a fox. Poetry has made 
her a fawn, a nightingale, a swan, while satire has 
represented her as a jay, a serpent, and a cat. 
By way of coming to a middle term, a wit de- 
scribed her as, A good idea — spoiled ! Wit, poetry, 
satire, only exhaust theii' terms; for how can a 
phrase describe an infinite variety ? 
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A lady, ns a single type, would perhaps be 
easier to define than woman ; she would cer- 
tainly be easier to express by an example. Asked 
to produce a perfect woman, I might hesitate 
long, comparing strength and weakness, merit and 
frailty, so as to get them in the most subtle re- 
lations to each other* Asked to produce a perfect 
lady, I should point to Miss Stars at Washington, 
Mrs. Bars of Boston, and to many more. Not 
that perfect ladies are more common than perfect 
women; they are far less common; but we seize 
the type more easily, and we know in what soils 
to expect their growth. A typical woman is a 
triumph of Nature; a typical lady is an exercise 
of Art. 

Among the higher classes in America, the tra- 
ditions of English beauty have not declined; tlie 
oval face, the delicate lip, the transparent nostril, 
the pearl-Uke flesh, the tiny hand, which mark 
in May Fair the lady of high descent, may be seen 
in all the best houses of Virginia and Massachu- 
setts. The proudest London belle, the fau-est Lan- 
cashire witcli, would find in Boston and in Eirli- 
mond rivals in grace and beauty whom she could 
not feign to despise. Birth is one cause, no doubts 
though tminiDg and prosperity have come in aid of 
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birth. In some of our older colonies, the people 
drew their blood from the very heart of England 
in her most heroic time and mood, when men who 
were bom of gentle mothers flung themselves into 
the great adventnre for establishing New States, 
The bands who carae out mider Ealetgh's patent, 
under Brewster's guidance, were made up of 
soldiers, preachers, courtiers, gentlemen ; some 
coming hither to seek a fortune, others to find an 
asylum ; and though crowds of less noble emigrants 
followed after them — fanners, craft^smen, menials, 
moss-trot:>pers, even criminals — the leaven was not 
wholly lost. The family names remained. Even 
now, this older race of settlers keeps its force in 
some degree intact; making the women lovelj?-, 
the men gallant and enduring, in the fashion 
of their ancient types. This higher range of 
female beauty, which is chiefly to be found in 
the older cities and in famihes of gentle race, is 
thoroughly English in its style ; reminding the 
stranger of a gallery of portraits in a country- 
house; here of Holbein and Lely, there of Gains- 
borough and Eeynolds. Leslie, I tliink, brouglit 
some of his sweetest English faces from the United 
States. 

In many of the younger cities of the Union, 
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there is also a great deal of beauty, backed by a 
good deal of wit and accomplishment; but the 
beauty of these younger cities (at least that 
sample of it which I see here in Saratoga, and 
that which I saw a little while ago at Lebanon 
Springs) is less Uke the art of Gainsborough and 
of Reynolds than that of Guido and of Greuse, 
Much Flemish blood is in it. The skin is 
fairer, the eye bluer, the expression bolder, tlian 
they are in the English type. New York beauty 
has more dash and coloiu-, Boston beauty more 
sparkle and dehcacy. Some men would prefer 
the more open and audacious loveliness of New 
York, with its Eubens-like rosiness and fulness 
of the ilesh ; but an Englisli eye will find more 
charm in the soft and shy expression of the elder 
type. In New York, the living is more splendid, 
the dressing more costly, the furnishing more 
lavish, than in New England ; Ijut the effect of 
this magnificence, as an educating agent, is found 
to be rather upon the eye tlian upon the suuh 
May I illustrate my meaning by example? In 
Fifth Avenue, New York, you may find a mansion 
which has cost more money to build than Bridge- 
water House in London, and in which the wines 
and viands served to a guest may be as good as 
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any put on an English board ; but an American 
would be tbe first to feel how wide an in- 
terval separated these two houses. One house 
belongs to weaUh, tlie other to poetry. One 
boasts of having marble columns and gilded 
walls, the other of possessing Raphael paintings 
and Shakespeare quiurtos. In Fifth Avenue 
there is a palace, in Cleveland Eow there is a 
shrine. 

Some of this difference is what I find (or 
fancy) between the beauties of Boston and Rich- 
mond and those of Washington and New York. 
Of coulee, I am not speaking of shoddy queens and 
petroleum empresses ; these ladies make a class 
apart ; who, even when they chance to live in 
Fifth Avenue, have no other relation to it than 
that of being there, like the hickories and limes. 
I speak of the real ladies of New York, women 
who would bo accounted ladies in Hyde Park, when 
I say that, as a rulcj they liave a style and bearing, 
a dash, a frankness, a confidence^ not to be seen 
among their sisters of either New England or Old 
England. " I was very bad upon him ; but I 
got over it in time, and then let liim off," said a 
young and pretty woman of New York to a friend 
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of mine ; speaking of her love affairs, in the secrecy 
of a fiieiidship which had lasted two long days. 
By him^ she meant a swain whom she^ in the 
wisdom of sixteen summers, had chosen from the 
rowd ; one wliom, if the whim had only held her 
'trifle longer, she might have made her husband 
by lawful rites. The girl was not a brazen minx, 
such as a man may sometimes see iu a train, in a 
river boat, playing with big words and putting on 
saucy airs, but a sweet and elegant girl, a lady 
from brow to instep^ with a fine carriage, a low 
voice, a cultured mind; a piece of feminine grtice, 
such as a man would hke to have in a sister and 
strive to compass in a wife. Her oddity consisted, 
first, in the thing which she said ; next, in her 
choice of words; in other phrase, it lay in the 
difference between an English girPs and an 
American girl's habits of thouglit mth regard 
to the relations of men and women. " I was bad 
upon him, but 1 let him off/' expresses, in very 
plain Saxon words, an idea which woidd hardly 
have entered into an Enghsh girFs mind, and, 
even if it had so entered, would never have 
found tliat dry and passionless escape from her 
Hps, 
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In that phrase lay hidden, like a pass-word in a 
common saying, the cardinal secrets of American 
life : — ^the scarcity of women in the matrimonial 
market : and, the power of choosing and rejecting 
which that scarcity confers on a young and pretty 
girl. 
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SQUATTER WOMEN. 

The fruits of this excess of males over females 
in the American market are not confined to young 
damsels who flirt and pout in Saratoga, in New- 
port, and at the Falls; they come in equal har- 
vests to the peasant girb of Omaha, St. Joseph, 
and Leavenworth. In the western country, the 
excess of males is greater than it is in the eastern, 
with advantages to match on the part of our fairer 
sex. 

Among the many points of difference between 
life in the Old World and life in the New, none 
comes more vividly to the eye than the daily 
contrast between the gait, dress, speech, and oc- 
cupations of females in the lower ranks. K Fifth 
Avenue is a paradise for women, so, each in its 
own degree, is the mill, the ranch, the oil-spring, 
the rice-field, and the farm-yard. 
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I am old enough to recall with a smile my 
boy-hke indignation when I first saw females 
labouring in the open country ; not with the men, 
their fathers and sweethearts, as they might do 
for a day of hay-making in my own Yorkshire ; 
but alone on tlie hill-sides, in gangs and parties, 
gaunt and wastifd things^ ill-clad, ill-fed, pallid 
with toil, and scorched by the sun. This trial 
liappcned to me in beautiful Burgundy, on the 
slopes of sweet Tonnerre, to which I had gone in 
the heyday of youth, full of di'eams and pastomls, 
Gbod old Josephine, poor httle Fan, how my heart 
used to ache for you, as you trotted off in the 
early day, in your old flap hats, your thin calico 
skirts, and thick wooden clogs, with the rakes and 
hoes in your hands, the jar of fresh water on your 
heads, the basket of brown bread and onions on 
your arms, leaving that lazy old Jean, who called 
one of you wife, the other of you daughter, asleep 
in his crib! How my fingers used to twitch and 
claw the air when, later in the day, the rascal 
woidd come out into the street, shake himself into 
good humour, gabble about the news, play his 
game of dominoes at the estaminet door, and en- 
joy his pipe of tobacco on the steps of St. Pierre ! 
Since that boyish day, I have seen the feminine 
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serfs at their field-work in moBy parts of the eartli ; 
the Celt in Coiniaught, the Iberian in Valentia, 
the Pawkee in Colorado^ the Fellaheen in Egypt, 
the VaUick in the Carpathian mountains, the 
Walloon m Fhinders, the Negress in Kentucky; 
but I have never yet been able to look down on 
this grinding and defacmg toil without flushing 
veins. After so much waste, it was rather comi- 
cal to find Loo Sing making beds and Hop Chang 
washing clothes. 

In my own country, the peasant girl is not 
everything that poets and artists paint her. In 
>ite of our Mayday games, our harvest-homes, 
id many other country pastimes, relics of an 
older and a merrier age, the English peasant girl 
is a little loutish, not a little duU. As a rule, 
she is not very tidy in lier person, not very neat 
in her dress, not very quick with her fingers, 
not very gainly on her feet. The American girl 
of the same rank hi life is in every respect, save 
one, her superior. 

It may come from Hving in a softer climate, 
from feeding on a diDTerent diet, from inheriting a 
purer blood; but from whatever cause it springs, 
there can be uo dispute about the fact, that in 
Lancashire and Devonshire, indeed, in every En- 
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glish shiro, you find among the peasant women a 
degree of personal beauty nowhere to be matched, 
as a general rule, and on a scale for comparison, 
in the United States. Many American girls are 
comely, many more are smart ; but among the 
lower grades of women, there is no such wide and 
plentiful crop of rustic loveliness as an artist finds 
in England ; the bright eyes, the curly locks, the 
rosy complexions, everywhere laughing you into 
pleasant thoughts among our Devonshire lanes and 
liancasliire streets. But then comes the balance 
of accounts. With her gifts of nature, our English 
rustic must close her book, in presence of her keen 
and natty American sister. 

A few weeks ago, I rode out with a friend to 
see Cyrus Smith, a peasant fai'uier, Uving in the 
neighbourhood of Omaha, Omaha is a new city, 
built on the Missouri ; a place that has sprung into 
life in a dozen years ; and is growing up like a city 
in a fairy tale. Yesterday it had a hundi^ed settlers, 
to-day it has a thousand, to-morrow it may have 
ten thousand. Twenty years ago, *the Omalia 
Indians lodged under its willows, and the king of 
that tribe was bmned on horseback, by the adja* 
cent bank. Now, it is a city, with a railway hue, 
a capitol, a court-house, streets, banks, omnibuses. 
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hotels. What Chicago is, Omaha threatens to 

iJbecome. 

CjTus Smith is a small squatter, hving near 
a tiny creek, in a log-hut, on a patch of forest 
land, which he has wrung from nature by tlie toil 
of his hand, the sweat of his brow. The shed 
is not big, the plot of land is not wide. Within 
a narrow compass, ever3rthing needful in the 
way of growhig stuff and rearing stock, for a 
family of young children, must be done ; cows 
must be stalled, pigs httered, poultry fed. There 
is no wealth to spare in Smith's ranch ; the fare is 
hard, the hving is only from hand to mouth ; yet 
on the face of affairs, there is no black sign of 
poverty, of meanness, such as you would see 
about an Irish hovel, a Breton cabin, a Valack 
den. Walk up this garden way, through these 
nattj little beds of fruit trees, herbs, and flowers. 
This path might lead to a gentleman's villa; 
for the road is wide and swept, and neither sink 
nor cesspool, as in Europe, offends tlie eye. Things 
appear to have fallen into their proper places. 
The shed, if rough, is strong and snug ; a rose, 

[a japonica, a Vu-ginia creeper, climbing round 
the door. Inside, the house is so scrupidously 
clcan^ that you might eat your lunch as comfortably 
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off its bare planks as you could from the shining 
tiles of a Dutch floor. The shelves are many, 
the pots and pans are bright. Sometliing like 
an air of gentle life is about you; as though a 
family of position, suddenly thrown upon its own 
resources, had camped out in the prairie, halting 
for a season on its march. In tlie little parlour, 
there is a vase of flowers, a print, a bust of Wash- 
ington. You see at one glance that there is a 
bright and wholesome woman in this house. 

Annie Smith is the type of a class of women 
found in America — and in some parts of England 
— but nowhere else. In station she is little above 
a peasant; in feeling she is little below a lady. 
She has a thousand tasks to perform; to hght her 
fires ; to wasli and dress her children, to scrub her 
floor, to feed her pigs and fowls, to milk her cows, 
to fetch in herbs and fruits, to dress and cook the 
dinners, to scour and polish her pails and pans, 
to churn her butter and press her cheese, to make 
and mend the clothes ; but she laughs and sings 
through these daily toils with such a gay humour, 
such a perfect taste, such an easy compliance, that 
her work seems like pleasure and her care like 
pastime. She is neatly dressed ; beyond, as an 
Englishman miglit think, her station in life, were 
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it not that she wears her clothes with a perfect 
grace. Her hands feel soft, as though they were 
I cased all clay in kid. Her manner is easy, her 
.countenance bright. Her idiom, being that of her 
.class, amuses a stranger by its unconscious sauci- 
ness of tone. But her voice is sweet and low, as 
becomes her sex, when her sex is at its best. 
Oddities of expression you will hear from her lips, 
profanities never. Dirt is her enemy ; and her 
sense of decency keeps the whole homestead clean. 
She rises with the sun, oftentimes before the sun ; 
her beds are spotless, her curtains and hangings 
Uke faUing snow* A Sicilian crib, with sheets un- 
washed for a year, is a thing beyond her imagina- 
tion to conceive. No herding with the kine, no 
sleeping in the stable, so common in France, in Italy, 
in Spain, is ever allowed to her son, to her servant, 
by Annie Smith. A Kentish bam in hop-time, a 
Caithness bothy in hay-time, would appear in her 
eyes to be the abomination of abominations. Her 
chicks, her pigs, her cattle, are all penned up in then* 
roofits, their styes, their sheds, A Munster peasant 
puts his pig imder the bed, a Navarrese muleteer 
* yokes his team in the house, an Epirote herdsman 
feeds his goats in the ingle, and an Eg}^>tian 
fellah takes his donkey into his room. But these 
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dirty and indecent habits of the poor people in our 
lazy Old World, are not only unknown but incoin- 
preheiLsible to American women of the grade of 
Annie Smith. 

Another thing about her takes the eye ; the 
quality of her eveiyday attire. In England, our 
female nisticsj from the habit of going to chui'ch 
on Sundays, have caught the custom of dressing 
themselves in better clothes on one day of the 
week than on the other six days. They have, in 
fact, their Sunday gowns, compared mth wliicli 
their ordinary wear is nothing but mops and rags. 
In these respects their sisters in Italy and France 
resemble them ; the contadina having her festa 
boddice, the paysanne her saint's-day cap. The 
Suffolk farmer's wife, whom you see coming out 
of church to-day, her face bright with soap, her 
bonnet gay with ribbon, has no objection to be 
seen by you again to-morrow, grimy with dirt, 
and arrayed in patches. Not so in America ; where 
Annie thinks it would be in bad taste for her to 
dress gaudily one day, and shabbily six days. Tnie 
economy, she says, makes her dress herself cleanly 
and nattily, even when the materials of her gown 
are poor. One good suit is cheaper than two suits, 
though one of them may be coarse in textm-e and 
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mean in make. Good dressing is a habit of the 
mind, not a question of the purse. Any woman 
with a needle in her hand, may be tidily dressed. 

All round Smith's holding near Omaha lies a 
colony of bachelors ; four men out of five in this 
territory being without wives. Annie feels some 
influence from the common fact; her house is a 
pleasant centre for the yoimg ; and as bachelors are 
apt to grow untidy in their ranches, she finds it 
pleasant fiin to suggest without words the blessings 
which accrue to a man who is lucky enough to 
procure a wife. 

How sad to think that every man who may 
deserve it cannot win the prize ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FEMININE POLITICS. 



If all that I hear from the female politicians of 
these New England States — ^particularly from those 
of beautiful Burlington — ^be true, the great reform 
coming forward in the United States is a moral 
and social change ; a reform of thought even more 
than of society ; a change in the relations of man 
to woman, which is not unlikely to write the 
story of its progress on every aspect of domestic 
life. 

Compared with such a revolution, all other 
issues of right and wrong — Abases of representa- 
tion, negro suflfrage, reconstruction, State rights, 
repudiation, and the like — are but the topics of 
a day, trifles of the vestry, accidents of time and 
place, in two words, parish politics. Domestic 
reform, when it comes at all, must be wide in 
scope, grave in principle. The question now on 
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trial in the United States is said by these female 
advocates of Equal Rights to be, in efiect, neither 
more nor less than this : Shall our family life be 
governed in the future of our race by Christian law 
or by Pagan law ? 

We have had an old saying araong us, tliat 
*' a clever woman can make any man she pleases 
propose to marry her;" and this London phrase, 
I am told, has been very much the New York 
fact. 

In the face of our sui'plus million of spinsters, 
the saying is a pleasantry, as you may see at 
any crush-room, kettle-drum, and croquet party. 
Who does not know a liundred clever women, 
among the brightest of their sex, who are dropping 
down the stream, unbidden to the church upon its 
banks ? If that saying about a clever woman 
being able to marry whom she pleased, were true, 
should we always hear it with a smile? Who 
would risk meeting those clever women? "Come 
now, and bring the lady that owns you,*' were 
Lady Morgan's coquetting words to a friend whom 
slie was coaxing to drop in upon one of her 
morning concerts. Yet tlie brilliant Irish lady 
wrote, that in all ages, in all climates, women have 
behaved like saints, and been treated like serfs. 
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It is not a female sayings that a woman can marry 
any one she likes. 

'Woman and her Master' gave a voice to that 
cry of the female heart, which has led London into 
forniding a Ladies' College in a side street, a Ladies* 
Club over a pastry-cook's shop ; which has helped 
New York into caUing congresses of maids and 
matrons on love» mamage, divorce, with the khidred 
topics of natural selection, artistic maternity, and 
the mediatorial privilege of the sex. 

It must be owned, that as yet our own female 
politicians have made but puny efforts to free them- 
selves from tlie bonds of law. With ns, Eeform 
has to wait on times and seasons. In English 
society, the masculine mind still bears the bell, and 
the most daring of her sex cannot hope, when slie 
lays her hand on our funns and canons, to have the 
laughter on her side. She knows it will be against 
her. Not so her American sister ; come what may, 
the Vermont heroine, the New Hampshire reformer, 
has no dread of beuig baffled by a sneer, Maiy 
Cragin may renounce lier marriage vows, Amia 
Dickenson may mount the platform, Mary Waiker 
may put on pantalettes. "WTiat do they care for 
men's jests and gibes? Young girls being now in 
brisk demand, women arc free from all fear of misad- 
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venture and neglect, even tliough they should pre 
sume to look the great question of their destinies in 
the face. Prudence of the trading sort having no 
part in what these ladies may say and do, they are 
free to think of what is right in foct, of what is 
sound in law ; to come together in pubhc, to teach 
and preach, to defy the world, and to hold a par- 
liament of their own* Why should they not ? If 
men may meet in public to discuss affairs, why may 
not women? Are parish politics more important 
to a people than domestic politics ? 

No man with eyes and heart will say that every- 
thing in relation to our home affairs has yet been 
placed on a perfect footing — that justice everywhere 
reigns by the side of love — that behind the closed 
door, the curtained window, all the relations of 
husband and wife, of parent and child, are tempered 
and ennobled by a Christian spirit. If this cannot 
be said, with even a show of truths then we have 
failed as yet to plant on our hearths the religion of 
love. And if we have failed in our attempt after a 
Christian life, why may not the reasons of our 
feilure be asked in a public place, in presence of 
those whom it concerns? But whether men may 
tliink it right or wrong to put such queries, American 
damsels have begun to think, to write, and to vote 
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upon them. Domestic life is said to be woman s 
sphere ; domestic reform, then, is feminine work. 
Some of these Vermont poUticians have got far 
beyond writing and voting on domestic love. 
Oneida Creek and Salt Lake City — communities 
founded by Vermont men^are practical replies to 
the one great question of our day — What shall be 
done to reform the abuses of our spcial and domestic 
life? 

All the ladies who have entered these lists in 
favour of their sex-^who have begun to preach 
and write on woman\s place in the household, on 
equality of male and female, on free trade in love, 
on slavery in marriage, on the right of divorce, on 
sexual resin"rection — whether they lift up their 
voices with a Margaret Fuller at Brook Farm, a 
Mary Cragin at Oneida Creek, an Antoinette 
Doolittle at Mount Lebanon, a Belinda Pratt 
in Salt Lake City, an Eliza Famham of New York 
— have gone back, in these debates, to the very first 
of First Principles : the absence of all guiding 
fight, of aU settled laiv, even of all safe tradition 
on the subject of domestic life, compelling them, 
in search of evidence, to question books, to waylay 
facts, to criticise codes* These ladies have entered 
on their task with spirit. No sphere has been 
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too high, no abyss has been too deep, for their 
prying eyes. They have soared to Olympus, they 
have plunged into Hades, in searcli of examples of 
the actual working of a law of love. They have 
turned to Syria and to Egypt^ to Atheuij and to 
Eome; they have appealed to nature and to art, 
to poetry and to science; they have disputed the 
story of Eve, denied the wisdom of Lycxirgus, in- 
vaded the seclusion of Sanih*3 tent. From every 
countr)^ they have sought an argumentj a warning, 
a reproof. They have gone down to the threshing- 
floor with Euth, they have read the story of Aspasia^ 
they have dwelt on the fate of Lucretia, they have 
invoked the spirit of Jane Grey. In every land 
they have found a model and a moral ; and though 
the model may vary with woraan*s height, and 
colour, and education, the moral is said to be every- 
where the same. Until the new era — which their 
newest prophetess, Eliza Farnham, has been good 
enough to describe as Woman's Era — dawned upon 
the sex in America, they have found that the female 
had been treated by the male, sometimes as a toy, 
often as a victim, generally as a chattel, always as 
a slave. Where, they ask, in glancing through the 
story of our race, can a woman's eye find anything 
to admire ? Let her pass into an Arab harem, into 
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a Hindoo zenana, into a Kaffir kral], into a New 
York hotel, iiito a Pawnee wigwam, into a Mayfair 
house, and what will she find in these female cages? 
Eciuality of the sexes, freedom of the affections? 
Nowhere. East and west, north and south, she will 
fi.nd Httle more than government by the strong. As 
regards higher principles of order, she will see alike 
in the Christian house and in the heathen cave, the 
same confusion of ideas, the same difference of laws 
— the greatest confusion, the wildest divergence, 
being found, it is alleged by some, in the United 
States. 

In no country under heaven, say these female 
reformers of domestic life, is the woman held 
equal to the man. An Arab is allowed to marry 
four wives ; a Jew gives daily thanks that he 
was bom a man ; a Persian doubts, in spite of 
the Koran, whether his concubine has any soul. 
Baron and feme, the lord and his woman, are 
the rough old English names of husband and 
wife. In America, in the midst of liberty and 
hght, the station of woman has hardly been im- 
proved — if she measures the improvements by 
Christian lengths. At Onondaga, in New York, 
the principal people have petitioned the legisla- 
ture in favour of abolish iiig all the laws against 
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luction. Even in Boston, in Philadelphia, in 
New York, the most refined, tlie most wealthy 
societies of America, her position, say these female 
politicians, is little better than it is among the 
Perfectionists and Mormons, even when she has 
given herself to the man of her choice. Sec what 
she has to yield ! She mii^st give up to him her 
name ; she must cease to be a citizen ; she must 
transfer to him her house and land ; she must 
sink herself in her new lord. What more does 
the negress yield on being sold as a slave? In 
1^1 jargon, the married lady becomes a feme 
covert ; a creature to be treated as au infant, who 
ciin hardly do cither right or wrong; a change 
which, while shielding her on one side, robs her on 
the other of all her natural rights. No court, no 
canon, no society, does the woman justice, Wliat 
is a wedding-ring but a badge ? What is a harem 
but a prison ? What is a house but a cage ? Why 
should man have the comt., the camp, the grove, 
while woman has only love? Why should not 
girls aspire to shine in the senate, to minister in 
the church ? Why may not Elizabeth Stant43n 
represent New York in Congress? Why should 
not Olympia Brown have the charge of souls at 
Weymouth ? Must women be condemned for ever 
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to siickle fools and chronicle small beer? Siicli 
ladies as Lucy Stone and Mary Walker put these 
queries to the world, while an army of wives and 
maidens waits for its reply. 

The very names which the two sexes iLse 
towai"ds each other in wedlock imply, it is 
alleged, tlie relations of lord and slave. Husband 
means master; wife means servant. In many 
parts of America, as in England north of the 
Trent, a woman of the lower classes never 
speaks of her husband otherwise than as lier 
'* master ; *' and a husband of the same parts, in 
the same class, would" never talk of his wife 
except as his " woman ; " when he would let you 
see that he pets her, as his " little woman." Are 
these relations, ask indignant Eliza Famham, per- 
suasive Caroline Dall, to be the lasting bases of 
the married state in a free, a pacific, and a reUgious 
land? 

No other topic ever did, no otiier topic ever 
will, excite in the human breast so keen a curiosity 
as the relations of man to woman, of woman to 
man ; two bright and plastic beings, unlike in 
form, m genius, and in office ; yet linked by na- 
ture in the strongest bonds ; fated, as the case 
may be, to make each other either supremely 
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wretched or supremely blest. Society is the fruit 
of these relations. Law is but a name for tlie 
order in which they exist Poetry is their audible 
voice. All epias, tragedies, and stories, rest upon 
them, as the fountains of our nobler and our finer 
passions. From these relations spring our highest 
love and our sternest hate. Minor dramas play 
themselves out. Simpler problems get themselves 
solved. To wit : the rules which govern the rela- 
tions of man with man — -whether as prince and 
subject, priest and laic, father and son, creditor 
and debtor, master and slave — are found to have 
been obeying for ages a certain law of growth, 
which has been softening them, until the old, harsh 
spirit of pagan law has been aU but wholly cast 
out of our daily life* Is it the same with those 
rules whicli govern the more delicate relations of 
man with woman ? In no very large degree. 

Is it not a sad, surprising fact, that in the 
nineteenth centuiy of gospel light, the laws under 
which women are compelled to live in wedlock 
should be worse in America than they are in Asia ? 
In Turkey, marriage makes a bond woman free ; in 
the United States (if we believe these champions 
of Equal Eights) it turns a free woman into a 
slave. In the East, polygamy is (Ijring out; the 
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only quarter in which it is being revived is the 
West 

Is it true that our domestic affections lie beyond 
the sphere of law? Men like John H. Noyes, 
women like Harriet Holton, say so boldly ; and at 
Wallingford and Oneida Creek, the sexes have 
deposed all human codes and agreed to Uve with 
each other by the light of grace. But this opinion, 
with the practice which depends upon it, is the 
fancy of a small, though an active and seducing 
school. The world thinks otherwise ; for the world 
beheves in a law of God, even though it may have 
ceased to confide in a law of man. 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

About the main fects which lie at the root of this 
feminine discontent with existing rules, there is 
hardly any debate among men of sense. All who 
have eyes to see, admit them. When you enter 
upon a study of that nameless science, so often 
in our thoughts, which may be called the Com- 
parative Anatomy of Domestic Life, you are cer- 
tainly met on the threshold of inquiry by the 
astoimding fact, that the rights of woman in wed- 
lock would seem to have had scarcely any, con- 
nexion wdth the scheme of Christian progress. All 
other rights appear to increase with time. The 
subject wins concessions from his prince; the lay- 
man rises to the level of his priest ; the child 
obtains protection against his sire; the debtor 
secures some justice from his creditor ; the slave is 
freed from his owner ; but hardly any change in 
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her condition, hardly any improvement in her 
standing, comes to the wedded wife. As a mere 
chattel, a damsel may be safe ; as a wedded wife, 
the mistress of a home, the law takes hardly any 
note of her existence ; even after all the changes 
wrought by a dozen years of reform, the law may 
be described as almost bhnd to her sufferings, deaf 
and dumb to her appeals. 

When you compare the relations of man with 
man, and of man with woman, in Asia and America, 
you are struck at every turn by unsuspected con- 
trasts. Whether you look on man as a citizen, 
as a laic, as a son, as a debtor, as a servant, 
you find him better placed before the law in 
America than in Asia. Could a fellah in Da- 
mascus dare to say in a rich man*s presence, " I am 
as good as you?" Could the ryot of Lnekuow 
answer to his lord, ** Go to, my vote is as good 
as yours, and I will not serve you ? " Would not 
such an offender be despatched to the gateway and 
punished with twenty stripes? But, is there any 
such diflerence between Damascus and Boston, be- 
tween Lucknow and Phdadelphia, in respect of the 
relation of man with woman? Not at all. The 
contrast lies another way, for in Turkey, in Persia, 
in Eg}q>t, in Mohammedan India, the privileges of 
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married women stand on a surer footing as to jus- 
tice than they do in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. If you doubt this fact, take 
down from your shelves the Hidayah, that legal 
code which an EngUsh lawyer has to administer in 
our Indian courts, and your doubts will pass away 
into quaint surprise. On opening the Hidayah, 
you will find that the harem life, which many 
of those who have never seen it are content to 
picture as a drama of poisons, bowstrings, slaves, 
and eunuchs, is guarded and secured, so far as 
the females go, by a host of wise and compas- 
sionate rules, which are not to be broken with 
impunity by the stronger sex. Many persona 
here in Boston imagine that a harem is a jail, an 
Oriental wife a slave ; though a very slight ac- 
quaintance with Maliommedan law would show 
them that au English wife is far worse off as a 
woman than any of her swarthy sistera of Egypt 
and Bengal. 

In one short chapter of a dozen pages, Black- 
stone set down in his Commentaries all that he 
could find in our books about the legal relations 
of an English husband to the woman wliom he 
makes his wife. In the Hidayah (xWbic Com- 
mentaries) the cluiptcrs which contain the rules 
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defining the illations of a Moslem husband to 
his Moslem wife, are long enough to fill a volume. 
A New England advocate of Equal Eights for 
the two sexes, would describe our English code 
— and after it the American code — as making a 
free woman into a serf by the machinery of a civil 
contract and a solemn rite ; in some respects as 
worse than into a serf, since, by the mere act 
of marriage, it cancels all the rights to which 
she may have been born, takes away her family 
name, dii?poses of her goods and lands, and gives 
her person into the power of a man who may 
squander her fortune and break her heart. How 
fiir would such a description by the New England 
advocate be imfau- ? Who docs not know that such 
cases may be occurring in any town? We need 
not look for examples in the divorce courts : — they 
meet us in these streets, they cry aloud to us from 
these balconies. Our common law gives up the 
wife so thoroughly into her husband's power, that 
a woman, who comes to the altar young, confiding, 
beautifiil, and rich, may be compelled by brutal 
treatment, for whicli the law can give her no re- 
dress, to quit it, after a dozen years, an outraged 
woman with a ruined fortune and a wasted frame. 
One course, and only one, can save her from the 
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risk of these evik : — a settlement made on her 
account with the law before she has entered on the 
fetal rite. 

Nothing so gross and cruel towards a young 
and loving girl could happen in either Turkey, 
Persia or Mohammedan India, In a Moslem country, 
every right which a femtde, whether rich or poor, 
enjoys by her birth, remains with her, a sacred 
property, to her death. No man can take it from 
her. After she has passed from her father's house 
into her husband's home, she is still a citizcJi, a 
proprietor, a human being. She can sue her debt- 
ors, and recover her own in the open courts. All 
the pri\*ilegcs which belong to her as a woman and 

a wife are secured to her, not by the courtesies 
^that come and go, but by actual text in tlie book 
of law. A Moslem marriage is a civil act, needing 
no mollah, asking no sacred phrase. Made before a 
judge, it may also be unmade before a judge. But 
the Eastern contract is in this respect more logical 
than the Western contract, tliat it gives to the 
man no power upon the womaivs person beyond 
Iwhat the law defines, and none whatever upon her 
lands and goods. A Persian, a Turkish bride, being 
married to a man of her own rank and creed, 
, retains in the new household which she enters to 
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become the soul, her separate existence as her father's 
child. A Xew England bride, on being married to a 
man of her o%vn rank and creed, becomes lost in him* 
A Turkish wife is an independent and responsible 
person, knowing what is right and wrong, and with 
the same faculty of receiving and devising property 
which she held in her spinster days* "^Tiat is hers 
is not her lord*s. She may sue her debtor, without 
the concurrence of her nearest friend. She may 
receive a pensiouj sign a bond, execute a trust. 
Compared against her Asiatic sister, what a help- 
less being an American lady seems I 

The very first lesson, then, to be drawn from 
this study of the Comparative Anatomy of Domestic 
Life, is that rules of law are not beyond some sort 
of fair and equal appHcation, even in the midst of 
those secresies wdiich feed, and those sanctities 
which guard, the love of husband and wife. Such 
rules of law are found in Asia. They exist in 
Cairo, in Bagdad, in Delhi, in a hundred cities of the 
East, Our own magistrates have to take account 
of them in India ; where the most intricate questions 
of domestic right, — questions relating to dowry, to 
divorce, to preference, to maintenance, to conjugal 
fidelity, ai'e brought before the courts, and require 
to be considered and decided on principles utterly 
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unknown in Westminster HalL In dealing with 
sucli cases between man and woman, we have to 
lay aside our Statutes at large, our civil law and 
common law ; to forget our jargon of baron and 
feme, covert and sole. The Suras of Mohammed 
supply us with the principles, the Conunentaries of 
Abu Yusuf with the details, of a practicable Moslem 
code, Wlio, then, in the face of our large Indian 
experience, will be bold enough to say, that law 
cannot be made to reach the innermost recesses of 
a household? In Delhi, in Lucknow, in Madras, not 
to speak of Cairo, of Damascus, of Jerusalem, law 
penetrates to the nursery and to the bridal chamber. 
Of course, there may be secret tyrannies xu Asia, 
as there may be in America; violence of the 
strong against the weak may be fierce as the 
passion, subtle as the genius, of an Oriental race ; 
but the excesses of a Moslem husband find no 
sanction either in the silence or in the provisions 
of his actual code. If he does wrong, he does it 
as wrong, and with the fear of punishment in 
his heart. When a man commits an abuse of the 
harem, however trifling, he knows that for the 
victim of his temper there is a swift and sure appeal 
to an impartial judge. 

But how, it may be asked, does a married 
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woman come to have a higher security against op- 
pression in an Asiatic city than in American cities ? 
Surely it cannot be because those Asiatic cities 
are Moslem in creed while these American cities 
are Christian? Nothing in our Gospel makes a 
Christian wife a slave ; and in its sweet tenderness 
to woman, the Gospel stands high above the 
Koran, high above every other book. Why, then, 
is the law of Christendom so harsh to wedded 
women, while that of Islam appears to be so 
mild? 

This question goes deep down into the roots 
of things, and a full answer to it would supply 
the motto for that revolution which the female 
poUticians declare to be coming upon American 
social life. 
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When the New England seeker after better tilings 
tlian she can find jiist now in a woman's lot-, turns 
aside, with her achiDg heart, from the wrongs of 
time towards the promise of a golden age of jus- 
tice, in she knows not what new cities of Beth- 
lehem, Wallingford, Lebanon, Salt Lake, the sites 
of her new exjieriments in hving, no man will 
say that she is troubled without cause. Let 
her remedy be sought in the right place or in 
the wrong, the evil is dark and vast ; pervading 
the whole community, and passing in its degrees 
of shame, from the dehcate tortures of the boudoir 
down to the rough brutalities of the street. Even 
here in Boston, with all its learning, all its refine- 
ment, all its pietyj the wrongs of women are so gross 
that Caroline Dall confessed to a female audience 
she could neither lay them bare nor speak of them 
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b}^ tlieir proper names. Yet on all these suffer- 
ings of the weaker sex, the American law is silent, 
the American magistmte is powerless. How, ask 
the reformers, have these evils grown upon us ? 

That prior question of how it has come to pass 
that a Turkish J Persian, Egj'ptian lady enjoys in 
marriage a seciu-er state than her paler sister of 
Boston, Eichraoiid, Kew Orleans, would open up 
for us a ghmpse of some forgotten truths ; since 
it would start a second question — -How have w^o 
Christians come by our marriage laws, and how 
have the Mohammedan nations come by theirs ? 
The answer is not far away ; for the facts are 
written broadly in our histories, minutely in our 
statutes* We get our marriage laws from the 
Pandects ; the Moslems get theirs from the Koran. 
In this difference of origin, lies the secret of their 
diflTerence in tone and spiiut Our laws liave a 
civil and commercial source ; theirs have a mond 
and religious source. 

Here, indeed, an inquirer strikes his axe upon 
the root* Our life is a divided duty; a moral 
life based on the Gospel, a fondly life based on 
the civil law. While our morals have their root 
in Christianity, our statutes have their root in 
Paganism. And thus it is, in the main degree at 
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least, that woman's giiefs in marriage, and in all 
the relations of sex and sex, have come upon her, 
like many other evils in our social body, fi^om the 
fact that we derive our morals from one source, 
the Gospels, our laws from another source, the 
Pandects. 

One of the sorry jests in which we are apt to 
array our falsehoods, says that our English and 
American codes of law are fomided on the pre- 
cepts of our faith. Let us tiy this dogma by a 
test. A just and pious man, fresh from his study 
of Holy Writ, shall walk with the Bible in his hand, 
into the Supreme Coiu't of the United States, and 
shall then and there try to persuade the presiding 
judge that the Sermon on the Mount is good 
American law, binding on every follower of Christ. 
Have you any kind of doubt as to what would 
become of that just and pious man? Ton know 
tliat the judge woidd pity, the advocate quiz, the 
audience mock, and the officer seize him. Ee- 
move the scene from tlie Capitol at Washington, 
to the gateway of Damascus. In the Oriental city, 
such a man might go before the cadi, Koran in 
hand, assured that his citations from the holy 
book would be heard ; and if his views of them 
were sound, that they would govern the verdict to 
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be given. Aiid the reason is plain. An Oriental 
has not two laws; one for the street, another 
for the gate ; one for his harem, a second for 
his mosque. His moral life and his civil life 
have one source, one end, and he finds no 
war between the teachings of his cadi and his 
priest. In Boston J in New York, we have a 
moral code which only on two or three points 
of moment approaches the edge of our domestic 
code. What do our judges know of Christ, of 
Moses, and of Abraham? As lawyers, nothiug. 
These names are not among those which may be 
quoted in our acts and commentaries. The judges 
who dispense our law have heard of Justinian, of 
the civihans; but of the immutable precepts of 
our faith^ the divine foundations of our moral 
hfe, they ai^e pow^erless, as magistrates on the 
bench, to take any pubUc and judicial note. They 
must abide by the text ; a mixture of the Saxon 
common law and of the Eomao civil law. 

A prime result of our laws being Pagan while 
our morals are Christian, is the fact, so strange 
and bewildering to an Oriental, that, with us, the 
practice of virtue is regarded as a private affair, 
a thing between a man and his Maker only, not, 
as with the Moslems, between a man and his 
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fellow* TIius, in Boston, in New York, no 
law compels a man to be chaste, compassic^nate, 
dutiful. One of those wits who speak tiTith in 
jests and parables, has said that, in our society, 
a rich, unscrupulous sinner may contrive to break 
every commandment in the decalogue, without losing 
his place either at good men's feasts or in ladies' 
cabinets. If he is great in evasion, pleasant in 
manner, choice in hospitality, he may run the 
whole round of offence, from following false gods 
to coveting his neighbour's wife. His only art is 
to avoid being seen by the police. Is that parable 
untrue? What man who drives in Fifth Avenue, 
who walks on yon Common, shuts his eyes on the 
world so far as to dream that our manners are all 
alike ? Tou need not be a cynic to see that 
fashion sits down to its meat and wine, day 
after day, year after year, with wretches who, in 
any part of Islam, would be taken before the cadi 
and beaten on the feet. With two e.xceptions, 
perhaps, a Burner may break the ten command- 
ments openly, in these public streets, and no one 
i shall lay hands upon him. Wlule he refrains from 
killing his foe and robbing his friend, he is safe. 
Wliat magistrate on the bench would think of 
asking whether a man accused before him bowed 
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to a false god, put away graven images from 
liis house, abstained fi*om the use of oaths, 
kept holy the Sobbath day, honoured his father 
and motherj respected the purity of his neigh- 
bour's wife, drove out the sin of covetousness from 
his soul ? Not one. And why ? 

Because the magistrate in his office on the 
bench is the minister, not of oiur moral system, 
but of our civil code. 

The truth is, we English and Americans have 
liardly yet embraced Christianity as a scheme of 
life. We find our religion at church, and when 
we have sung our psalms, and breathed our prayers, 
w^e go back to the streets to be governed for 
another week by our pagan law. Our courts of 
justice have no authority to notice moral ofTencee, 
unless they happen to have been injurious to a 
fellow-citizen in either his peace or Ids purse. 
Mere lack of honour, virtue, reverence, goes on our 
bench for nothing, A wretch may curse his 
parents, may profane the Sabbath, may worship 
stocks and stones, without earning for himself the 
penalty of a stripe. Tlie same wretch may break 
his wife s heart, may squander his child's estate, may 
destroy his friend s happiness, yet he shall escape all 
punishment of his crimes. Some of the darkest 
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transgressions in the sight of God, — the God whose 
will we obey, — are treated by the code under 
which we Uve as of no more moment than the 
whimsies of a child. Fornication is not condemned. 
Seduction is treated as a wrrmg done, not to the 
girl, who may be its victim, but only to the 
owner of her service. Adultery is classed witli 
such small injuries as theft ; a loss of property 
rather than of purity and credit; and the man 
whose name may have been taniished for ever 
by a seducer, must plead against the destroyer of 
his peace, not his outraged honour, but the loss 
of his daughter's service, of his wife's society* In 
some of the United States, they have gone a 
little way towards rounding off these lines of 
separation between Christian morals and the civil 
code. In New York, a fellow may be lodged in 
gaol for seducing girls ; but the legislatiu*es have 
hardly, as yet, even touched the fringe of a mighty 
evil. Those Onandago ref(jrmers of the law who 
petitioned in favour of replacing the felon's cell 
by a bridal wreath, — going back to the Mosaic 
plan of considering the act of seduction as an act 
of marriage — have no remedy to suggest for the 
still darker outrage of seducinf^c £tnd debauching a 
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married woman. Nor can they find one under 
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a law which treats the crimes of seduction and 
adultery as a ^vrong to the man's estate, but not 
to Ms moral life* 

In all the advancing schools of American 
thought, this topic is discussed, the evil is ad- 
mitted, a remedy is sought. At Oneida Creek they 
have put an end to adultery by abohsliing mar- 
riage* At Mount Lebanon they have done the 
same thing by prohibiting love. At Salt Lake, 
again, they have checked the evil by punishing 
adultery with death. But these sectional trials 
leave the law intact, and the courts and legislatures 
of the Union are continually being vexed by peti- 
tions in favour of substituting some higlier rule for 
the one in vogue. Will they ever find such a rule 
while they cling to the code of Justinian in pre- 
ference to the word of God ? 

Li a Moslem country, the Prophets word is 
law, each line a command, each sura an institute. 
The Prophet s object being, according to his hghts, 
to promote among his people not only the public 
peace, but holy living, his precepts were adapted to 
the regulation of every act of a believer in the 
harem, in the mosque, in the bazaar. On the other 
side, our Saviour's word has only obtained in our 
western society the force of a moral precept. 
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which every one may adopt, and every one may 
reject^ at pleasmre. 

Again, cm' pagan statutes seem to have been 
framed for service only in the public streets. We 
have a saying that our house is our castle; it is 
60 sometimes, in a wide and wicked sense. No 
writ runs in it. Law pauses at the threshold ; 
and the crown itself, the majesty of public right, 
can only break those portals after due solemnities 
and in the wake of some atrocious crime. In a 
Moslem harem, no such feudal secresy is found. 
Every room in a house is open to the Koran ; every 
act of the lord must be conformable to rule ; and a 
man's wife, Ins child, his slave, may cite the Koran 
against him. In Islam, every one knows the law 
by heai't ; the Koran being a text which can never 
fall out of date. All Moslem jurists must adopt 
this text, which they are only free to expound within 
certain Uraits, and every cadi may go back to the 
original in his day of doubt. The basis of public 
justice is the same in every age and in every land. 
In states like England and America, we have no 
great body of divine, indisputable law, by wliicli 
all queries might be answered, all problems might 
be solved. When a cases aiises in our courts, 
which no enactment appeal's to meet, where do our 
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judges look for guidance? Do they turn to the 
Gospels? Do they read St. Paul? They never 
think of such a course. The Gospels make no 
part of our legal store. If we teach the decalogue 
in our mfant-schools, and preach it in our chapels, 
wc make no u^^^e of it in our law courts. Proud, 
as it would seem, of our Pagan code, which puts 
so much of our conduct into contrast wdth our 
creed, w^e make a boast of this freedom from 
restraint, and only on our grand occasions, as it 
were, admit the presence in our midst of a purer 
law. 

Now it is one of the open facts of our modern 
societies in London and New York, that a woman s 
rank in the family is either high or low according 
to the loyalty %vith wliich we follow that Gospel 
law of love which the courts of justice may, if 
they please, ignore. A Turk is not permitted by 
the cadi to set aside fm Sermon on the Mount as a 
precept for Sundays, for good women, for men in 
childhood and old age. Even in the privacy of his 
harem, an Asiatic is governed by some kind of 
moral and religious rules ; w^hile an American is 
governed in his home only by legal and commercial 
precepts, from which every moral and religious 
feeling may have been utterly divorced. Thus it 
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happens that an Oriental wife, though she may be 
Kving in the state of polygamy, has in some capital 
points a wider freedom in her circle than the most 
highly cultured lady of New York. 

Is that the end of our long endeavour after a 
Christian life ? No religious man or woman thinks 
so ; and at this moment a thousand busy brains 
and gentle hearts are working on the problem of 
our passage from this stage of growth into a reli- 
gion of higher truth. Some of these seekers after 
better things may be groping in the dark ; looking 
for light where light is not ; but in so far as they 
are seeking honestly and with earnest heed to get 
into the better way, they deserve our study and 
respect 

Foremost among these seekers after hght, are 
the Brethren of Mount Lebanon in the State of 
New York. 
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MOUNT LEBANON. 



Ox a sunny hill-side, three miles south of New 
Jjcbanon Springs, (a watering-place in the upper 
country of the lovely river Hudson, at which 
idlers from New York and Massachusetts spend 
the hot weeks of summer, lounging in frame 
sheds, flirting under chestnuts, driving over broken 
roads, sipping %vater from the well — which a negro 
has just told me that a horse may drink without 
doing itself auy harm 1) stands a group of build- 
ings, prim and yet picturesque; the chief home of 
a religious body, small in number, singular in dress 
and in ideas, and only to be found, as yet, in the 
United States, 

This village is Mount Lebanon, the chief 
home and centre of a celibate people, founded by 
Ann Lee ; known to scoffers as a comic institu- 
tion unattached, under the name of the Shaker 
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Village ; Shaker being a term of mockery and re- 
proach, like most of our religious names ; one 
which the membei^ meekly accept, and of whicli 
they are shyly proud. Among the elecr they are 
known as the United Society of Believers in 
I Christ's Second Appearhig. 

Keeding a httle rose-water, I asked a friend 
where the best might be got " You must apply," 
he said, " at any of the store** where they sell 
I Shaker scents." Inquiring about the best place for 
collecting American shrubs and flowers, my eoni- 
Ipanion said, "You must ride over to Mount 
Lebanon, as no one in either New York or Massa- 
chusetts can match the Shakers in producing seeds 
and plants," My curiosity was piqued. Why 
should the villagei's of Mount Lebanon excel the 
rest of their countrymen in i^uch an art? Of 
course, I knew that the Kssenes were florists and 
seedsmen, as well as rearers of bees and gi-'owers 
of herbs and com: but then those Hebrew 
anchorites lived in a time when husbandry was 
contemned as a servile art, unfit to occupy the 
thoughts, to engage the hands, of free men ; and 
they gave themselves up to a life of field lalx)iur, 
not for the profits which it might bring them, 
but as an exercise of tlie spirit and a trial 
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of the flesh* Li the neighbourhood of Mount 
Lebanon- — a ridge of wooded hills, furrowed with 
bright dales and glades, and with tiny becks of 
water running east and south from the Springs^ — 
no man affects to despise iarming as a lowly craft., 
the work of women and of slaves ; on the contrary, 
all the best talents of thic region are invested in 
the land ; and renown of its kind lies in waiting 
for the man who shall produce from his acres the 
finest and most ample crops. "Wliy, then," I 
asked my friend, *' where aU are striving to ex- 
cel in the art of producing plenty from the soil, 
should the Shakers of Mount Lebanon be the 
only seedsmen in the state?" " Guess," said he, 
after a moment s thought, " it is because they give 
their minds to it" 

This saying about the Shakers giving their 
minds to the culture of land may be used as a 
key to unlock nearly all the secrets of Mount Le- 
banon. As you chmb up this green hiU-side from 
the pretty hamlet of New Lebanon, you may see 
in the clean roads, in the bright swards, in the 
trim hedges, more than all else, in the fresh 
meek faces of men and girls, and in the strange 
sad light of their loving eyes, how much has been 
done in a few short years towards converting this 
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comer of Xew York Slate from a n]^ged fcNrest^ 
the haunt of Iroquois and Lenni Lmape, into the 
likeness of an earthlr Eden. The rough old na- 
ture shows itself near. Ycni crests and tops are 
clothed in their primaeTal woods, though the oaks 
and chestnuts are now in their seccmd growth. 
Bocks crop out, and stones He about you. Much 
of the land has never been reclaimed. The paths 
are all open ; and every man with a gun may 
dioot down game, as fireely as he might in the 
prairies of Nebraska. But the hand of man has 
been laid on the soil with a tight, though a tender 
grasp ; doing its work of beauty, and calling forth 
beauty in exchange for love and care. Where can 
you find an orchard like this young plantation ou 
our left? Where, save in England, do you see 
such a sward? The trees are greener, the roses 
pinker, the cottages neater, than on any other slope. 
New Lebanon has almost the face of an Engbsh 
valley, rich with the culture of a thousand years. 
You see that the men who till these fields, who 
tend these gardens, who bind these sheaves, who 
train these vines, who plant these apple-trees, 
have been drawn into putting their love into the 
daily task; and you hear with no surprise that 
these toilers, ploughing and planting in their quaint 
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garb, consider their labour on tbe soil as a part of 
their ritual, looking upon the earth as a stained 
and degraded sphere, which they have been called 
to redeem from corruption and restore to God. 

The plan, the life, the thouglit of Mount Le- 
banon are written in its grassy streets. This large 
stone building on your right — an edifice of stone 
in a region of sheds and booths — is the granaiy ; a 
very fine barn, the largest (I am told) in America ; 
a cowshed^ a hay-loft, a store-house, of singular 
size and happy contrivance ; and its presence here, ' 
on a high place, in the gateway, so to speak, of the 
commmiity, is a typical fact. 

The Granary is to a Shaker what the Temple 
was to a Jew. 

Beyond the barn, in tlie green lane, stands 
Nortli House, the dwelling of Elder Frederick and 
Elderess Antoinette (in the world they would be 
called Frederick W. Evans, and Mary Antoinette 
Doolittle), co-heads of this large family in the 
Shaker Society. Below their house, among the 
shrubs and gardens, lies the Visitors' house, in 
wdiich it has been my fortune to spend, with 
Frederick and Antoinette, a few summer days. 
Around these buildings rise the sheds and stores of 
tbe family^ Next come a host of gardens, in which 
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the Ealtimore vine nins joyously up poles and along 
espaliers ; then the ohiixch, lying a httle way back 
fi*oiu the road, a regular wliite frame of wood, plain 
as a pluok, with a boiler roof, a spacious, airy edifice, 
in wliich the public sendee of the society is sung 
and danced on Sunday, to the wondering delight, 
often the indecent laughter of a crowd of idlers from 
the Springs. Near by stands Church House, of 
which Elder Daniel and Elderess Polly (in the world, 
Daniel Grossman and Polly Reed) are the co-heads ; 
with the school, the store, at which pretty trum- 
peries are sold to the Gentile belles. Beyond these 
buildhigs, higher up the hill, stands South House, 
East House, and some other houses. In all these 
dwellings live famOies of Shakers. Elder Fre- 
derick is the public preacher ; but every family has 
lis own male, its own female head. One family hvcs 
at Canatm, seven miles distant, to which I have 
made a separate visit; while just beyond the crest 
of yon liill, in the State of Massachusetts, you find 
another society — the settlement of Hancock. 

No Dutch town has a neater aspect, no Moravian 
hamlet a S(»ftcr hush* The streets are quiet ; for 
here you luive no grog-shop, no beer-house, no 
lock-up, nu pound ; of the dozen edifices rising 
about you — work-rooms, barns, tabernacle, stables. 
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kitchens, schools, and dormitories ^ — not one is 
eitlier foul or noisy; and every building, whatever 
may be its use, has something of the air of a 
chapel The paint is all fresh ; the planks are all 
bright ; the windows are all clean, A white sheen 
is on everything ; a happy quiet reigns around* 
Even in what is seen of the eye and heard of the 
ear, Mount Lebanon strikes you as a place where 
it is always Sunday. The walls appear as though 
they had been built only yesterday ; a perfume, 
as from many unguents, floats down the hine ; and 
the curtains and window-blinds are of spotless 
white. Everything in the hamlet looks and smells 
like household things which have been long laid 
up in lavender and rose-leaves. 

The people are like their village. These 
dreamers are soft in speech, demure in bearing, 
gentle in face ; a people seeming to be at peace, 
not only with themselves, but with nature and with 
heaven. Though the men are oddly attired^ — in a 
sort of Arab sack, with a linen collar, and no tie, 
an under vest buttoned to the throat and falling 
below the thighs, loose trousers rather short, and 
broad-brimmed hat, nearly always made of straw 
' — they are grave in aspect, easy in manner, with 
00 more sense of looking comic in the eyes of 
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strangers than either an English judge on the 
bench or an Arab sheikh at his prayer. The 
women are habited in a small muslin cap^ a white 
kerchief wmpped round the chest and shouhlei's, a 
sack or skirt dropping in a straight Une from the 
waist to the ankle, white socks and shoes ; but 
apart from a costume neither rich in colour nor 
comely in make, tlie sisters have an air of sweet- 
ness and repose which falls upon the spirit like 
music shaken out from our village bells. After 
spending a few days among them, seeing them at 
their meals and at their prayers^ in their private 
amusements and in their household work, after 
making the personal acquaintance of a score of men, 
of a dozen women, I find myself thinking that if 
any chance were to throw me down, and I were 
sick in spirit, broken in health, there would be 
few female faces, next after those of my own wife 
and kin, that would be pleasanter to see about 
my bed. Life appears to move on Mount Lebanon 
in an easy kind of rhythm. Order, temperance, 
fhigality, worship — these are the Shaker things 
which strike upon your senses first ; the peace and 
innocence of Eden, when contrasted with the i^vTack 
and riot of New York, Every one seems busy, 
every one tranquil No jerk, no strain, no menace, 
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is observed, for notliing is done, nothing can be 
done in a Shaker settlement by force. Every one 
here is free. Those who have come into union 
came unsought; those who woidd go out may 
retire unchecked. No soldiers, no police, no judges, 
live here; and among the members of a society 
ill which every man stakes liis all, appeal to 
the courts of law is a thing unknown. Unlike 
the Syrian Lebanon, she has no Druse, no Mai'on- 
ite, no Ansayri, no Turk, within her frontier; 
peace reigns in her councils, in her tabeniacles, in 
her fields. Look at these cheery urchins, in their 
broad sti^aw hats and with their dropping sash, as 
they leap and gambol on the tiu*f, laughing, pulhng 
at each other, filling this green hill-road with the 
melodies only to be heard when happy children 
are at play. Their heaits are evidently light. 
Look at these little blue-eyed girls (those two with 
the curly heads are children of a bad mother, who 
eloped last year with a neighbour, when their 
father was away in the field with Grant), very 
shy, and sweet, and clean, and comely are they 
in their new attii'c ; if ever you saw little girls 
like angels, surely these are such. 

Yet, is it not strange to us that young men 
and young women should be found living in this 
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beautiful plaice, in the midst of peace and plenty, 
without thoughts of love ? And is it not sad to 
reflect that those merry boys and girls, whose 
voices come in peals of laughter down the lane, 
will never, if they stay in this community, have 
little ones of their own to play on the village 
sward? 

The Shaker is a monk, the Shakeress • a nun. 
They have nothing to say to this world ; yet their 
church, so often described as a moral craze, a reli- 
gious comedy, a ritual of high jinks, at best a 
church of St. Vitus, not of St. Paul, will be seen, 
when we come to understand it, to have some 
singular attractions. The magnetic power which 
it is exercising on American thought would, of 
itself, compel us, even though we should be found 
unwilling hearers, to sit out the comedy and try 
to comprehend the plot. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



A SHAKER HOUSE. 



DuUTXG the days which I have been spending at 
North House, the guest of Frederick and Antoi- 
nette, I have had every opportunity given to me 
of seeing and judging for myself the virtues and 
faihngs of the Shaker brethren. I have been 
eating their food, lodging in their chambers, driv- 
ing in their carriages, talking %vith their elders, 
strolhng over their orchards; I have been witli 
them of a morning in the field, at noon by the 
table, at night in their meeting-rooms ; watching 
them at their work, at their play, at their prayers ; 
in short, living their life, and trying to compre- 
hend the spirit which inspires it. 

My room is painfully briglit and clean. No 
Haarlem \touw ever scraped her tloor into such 
perfect neatness as my floor; nor could the wood 
of which it is made be matched in purity except in 
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the heart of an uncut forest pine. A bed stands 
in the corner, with sheets and pillows of spotless 
white. A table on which lie an English Bible, 
some few Shaker tracts, an inkstand, a paper 
knife ; four cane chairs, arranged in angles ; a 
piece of carpet by the bed-side ; a spittoon in one 
corner : complete the fiimiture. A closet on one side 
of the room contains a second bed, a washstand^ a 
jug of water, towels ; and the whole apartment is 
light and airy, even for a frame house. The Shakers, 
who have no doctors among them, and smile at 
our Gentile ailments — ^Iiead-aches, fevers, colds, 
and what-not- — take a close and scientific care of 
their ventilation. Every building on Mount Le- 
banon — farm, granary, mill, and dwelling — is 
provided with shafts, fans, flappers, fkafts, and 
vents. The stair- way is built as a funnel, the 
vane as an exhauster. Stoves of a special pattern 
warm the rooms in winter, with an adjustment 
delicate enough to keep the temperature for weeks 
within one degree of warmth. Fresh air is the 
Shaker medicine. '"^We have only had one case 
of fever in thirty-six years," says Antoinette : 
** and we are very much ashamed of ourselves for 
having had it ; it %vas wholly our fault/' 

North House, the dwelling of Elder Frederick's 
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family, has the same whiteness aod brightnesi», the 
same order, the same articles in every room, 
Antoinette led me over it yesterday, fi'om the fruit 
cellars to the roof, showing me the kitchens, the 
ladies' chambers, the laundries, the meeting-rooms, 
and tlie stoves. My friend William IlaywcKid 
(civil engineer to the City of London) and his wife 
were with me ; the engineer was no less smitten by 
surprise at the singular beauty and perfect success 
which the Shakers have attained in the art of 
ventilation, than the lady was charmed by the 
sweetness, purity, and brightness of the conudors 
and rooms. Males and females dwell apart as to their 
rooms, though they eat at a common table, and lodge 
under a common root '' How do you treat a man 
who comes into union with liis wife and children — 
that sometimes happens ? " Antoinette smiled, " Oh, 
yes ! that happens pretty often ; they fall into the 
order of brother and sister — and make very pretty 
Shakers." " But,'' said the lady, '' they see each 
other?" "That is so," answered Antoinette; 
'' they live in the same family ; they become 
brother and sister. They do not cease to be man 
and woman; in forsaking each other> they only 
cease to be husband and wife/* Some of these 
ladies w^ho live under Frederick's roof in North 
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House, have hasbaods (as the world would rail 
them) lIviDg close beside their rooms ; but they 
would hold it to be a weakness^ perhaps a siu, 
to feel any personal happiness iji each other's 
coinpany. They bve for God alone. The love 
that is in their hearts — so far as it is capable of 
bearing mundane fniit — ought to be shed on each 
of the saints alike, without preference un account 
of either quahty or sex. 

Is it Eilways so? After this morning's early 
meal, Antoinette, wlio had come into my room^ 
where Frederick and some of the Elders had 
already di^opt in for a social chat, in answer 
to some of my wondering worldly questions, 
told me, in the presence of four or five men, 
that she felt towards Frederick, her co-ruler of 
the house, a special and peculiar love, not as to- 
wards the man, and in the Gentile way, as she 
had heard of the world's doings in such matters, 
but as towards the child of grace and agent of tlie 
heavenly Father. She told me, also, that she had 
sweet and tender passages of love with many who 
were gone away out of sight — the beings, whom 
we should call the dead — and that these passages 
of the spirit M^ere of the same kuid as those 
which she enjoyed with Frederick. The functions 
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which these two persons exercise in the family, as 
male and female cliiefs, give them the privilege of 
this cloae relation, — this wedlock of the soul, if I 
may use tliat phrase to express a sympathy which, 
not being of the world, has no worldly words to 
represent it. 

The ladies usually sleep in pairs, two in a room ; 
the men have separate rooms. One bed is made to 
shde beneath another^ so that when the chamber 
is arranged for the day-time, there is ample space 
and a sense of air* Nothing in these apartments 
hints that the people who occupy them seek after 
an ascetic life. AH the ladies have looking-glasses 
in their rooms, thougli they are sometimes told, 
in love, to guai'd their hearts against the abuse to 
wluch these vanities might lead. ^' Females,*' says 
Frederick in his homely humour, " need to be 
steadied, some/* The dress of these ladies, though 
the nde is strict as to shape, is not confined to 
either a single material or a single colom\ On 
some of the pegs bang dresses of blue cotton, lawn 
stuff, white muslin ; and even at church a good 
many of the ladies appear in lilac gowns, a colour 
which becomes them well. "We leave the indi- 
vidual taste rather free,'* says Frederick ; '' we find 
out by trial what is best ; and when we have found 
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a good tiling, either in a dress or in anything 
else, we stick to it/' 

These Shakers dine in silence. Brothers and 
sisters sit in a common room^ at tables ranged in a 
line, a few feet apart» They eat at six in the 
morning, at noon, at six in the evening ; following 
in this respect a rule which is all but uniform in 
America, especially in the western parts of this 
continent, from the Mississippi river to the Pacific 
Ocean. They rally to the sound of a bell; file 
into the eating-room in a single Une, women going 
up to one end of the room, men to the other ;* 
when they drop on their knees, for a short and 
silent prayer; sit down, and eat, helping each 
other to the food. Kot a word is spoken, unless 
a brother should need some help from a brother, 
a sister from a sister. A whisper serves. No one 
gosdps with her neighbour; for every one is 
busy with her own affairs. Even the help that 
any one may need is given and taken without 
thanks ; such forms of coiurtesy and politeness not 
being considered necessary in a fiimily of saints. 
Elder Frederick sits at the end, not at the head, of 
one table. Elderess Antoinette at the other end* 
The food, though it is very good of its kind, and 
very well cooked, is simple ; being wholly, or almost 
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wholly, produce of the eaith ; tomatoes, roast 
apples, peaches, potatoes, squash, hominy, boiled 
corn, and the like. The grapes are excellent, 
reminding me of those of Betldehem ; and the 
eggs — hard eggs, boiled eggs, scrambled eggs^ — are 
deUcious. The drink is water, milk, and tea. 
Then we have pies, tarts, candies, dried fruits and 
syrups. For my own part^ being a Gentile and 
a sinner, I have been indulged in cutlets, chickens, 
and home-made wine. " Good food and sweet air," 
says Frederick, ''are our only medicines." The 
vosy flesh of his people, a tint but rarely seen in the 
United States, appears to answer veiy well for his 
assertion, that in such a place no other physic is 
required. These people say, they want no Cherokee 
medicines, no plantation bitters, no Bourbon cock* 
tails, none of the thousand tonics by which the 
dyspeptic children of New York whip up their 
flagging appetites, and cleanse their impure blood. 
Frederick has a fierce antipatliy to doctors. " Is 
it not strange," says he, " that you vnse people of 
the world keep a set of men, who lie in wait for 
you until by some mistake of habit you fall 
sick, and who then come in, and poison you with 
drugs?" How can I reply to him, except by a 
httle laugh f 
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JSb words being spoken during meals, about 
twenty minutes senses them amply for repast. 
One minute more» and the table is swept bare of 
dishes ; the plates, the knives and forks, the nap- 
kins, the gUiss, are cleaned and polished, every 
article is returned to its proper place, and the 
sweet) soft sense of order is restored, 

A man has little inducement to dally with the 
cherry wine; and as no cigar has ever been al- 
lowed to profane the precincts of North House, I 
rise after a cup of black coffee, and, joining a 
knot of Brethren, stroll into the fields. 

Dropping with Frederick into the schools, the 
barns, the workshops, I have learned tliat the 
Shaker estate on and around Mount Lebanon 
consists of nearly ten thousand acres of the best 
woodland and lowland in the state of New York. 
For a long time, as lots fell into the market, the 
family has been bujdng land ; but they have now 
got as much as tliey can cultivate ; more, indeed, 
than they can cultivate by their own forces ; and 
for some years past they have been compelled, by 
the extent of their family estates, to hire labourers 
from among the world's people in the villages about. 
As they are never angiy, never peevish, never un- 
just (I have heard this said elsewhere, by men who 
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hate their principles and traduce their worship), 
Geotile labourers come to them very freely, and 
remain as long as they are allowed to stay. These 
smiths in the forge by the roadway are World's 
People ; that lad in the cart is a cottager's son ; 
those lellows making hay in the meadow are Gen- 
tiles Avorking on the Shaker lands. These labourers 
have come to Mount Lebanon to live and learn. 
They get a very fine schooling, and are paid for 
behig at school No other farming in America 
reaches the perfection that is here attamed ; and a 
clever young lad can hardly pass a season among 
these fields and farms witliout picking up good 
habits and useful hints. 

But the chiefs of Mount Lebanon can see that 
this system of mixed labour, this throwing of the 
saint and sinner into a common society, for the 
sake of gain, is foreign to the genius of their order. 
Such a system, if it were to grow upon them, 
would be hostile to their first conception of 
celestial industry ; it would, in fact, by the opera- 
tion of a natural law, degenerate into a feudal and 
commercial business^ in which tlie Saints woukl 
be bankers and proprietors, the siimers woidd be 
labourers and serfs. That is not an end for whicli 
they have denied themselves so much. Even their 
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wish to do good among the Gentiles must not 
lead them ioto what is wrong ; and they are now 
considering whether it may not be wiser for them 
to part with all their surplus lands, 

I need not say that any estate which has 
been for a few years under Shaker ploughs and 
spades will sell in the market at what would other- 
wise be considered as a fancy price. 

CUmbing up tlie hill-road from the pretty 
By of New Lebanoa, I notice the fine rows of 
' apple-trees growing in the hedges, after the English 
fashion in some counties. Elder Frederick, him- 
self of English birth, is pleased to hear me speak 
of the old country, *' Aye,** says he, " this green 
lane, and these fruit-trees, carry me back to my 
old home." Americans of the higher class, when 
they are grave and tender, always speak of Eng- 
land by the name of Home. The trees hi this 
lane are planted with cai*e and skill ; but I notice, 
not without curiosity, that in the midst of so much 
order, one apple-tree stands a little from the line. 
" How do you prevent the passers-by — the lane 
being a public highway^from snatchmg at the 
fruit and injuring your trees? *' The Elder smiles ; 
if the flush of liglit in his soft blue eyes can be 
called a smile. " Look at yon tree,*' says lie, " a 
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little in front of tlie rest ; that is our sentinel ; it 
bears a large, sweet apple, wliicli ripens a fortnight 
before the others ; and it is easy for every one to 
reach. Those who want an apple pluck one from 
it^ boughs, and leave the other trees untouched/' 
Is it always true, that the children of this world 
arc "wiser in their generation than the children of 
light? 

Every man among the Brethren has a trade ; 
flome of thera have two, evjen three or four trades. 
No one may be an idler^ not even under the pre- 
tence of study, thought, and contemplation. Every 
one must take his part in the family business ; it 
may be farming, building, gardening, smith-work, 
painting ; every one must follow his occupation, 
however high his rank and calhng in the church, 
Frederick is a gardener and an architect. We 
have been out this afternoon seeing an orchard of 
apple-trees which he has planted, the great bam 
which he has built, and I have good groimds for 
concluding that this orchard, this barn, are the 
finest works of their kind in the United States. 
The Shakers believe in variety of labour, for variety 
of occupation is a source of pleasure, and pleasure 
is the portion meted out by an indulgent Father 
to his Saints. 
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The ladies at Mount Lebanon — all these sisters 
are ladies in speech, in manner, in garb — ^haye no 
out-door work to perform ; some are employed in 
the kitchen, some in waiting on others (duties which 
they take in turn, a month for each course), some 
in weaving doth, some in preserving fruit, some in 
distilling essences, some in making fans and knick- 
knacks. Maple-syrup is an article for which they 
have a good demand ; they make rose-water, 
cherry-water, peach- water ; they sew, they sing, 
they teach children, and teach them very well 
Their school is said to be one of the best for a 
good general education in New York State. 
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CHAPTER XL 



SHAKEB UmON. 



Vekt little study of the work achieved by the 
followers of Arm Lee will serve to show that 
Sbakerism as an actual fact in the domestic life of 
America (wliatever we may think about its origin), 
is far from being a mere foUy^ to be seen on a 
Sunday morning with a party of ladies, a diversion 
between the early dinner and the afternoon 
drive, to be wondered at, laughed over, and then 
forgotten as a thing of no serious consequence to 
the world. Mount Lebanon is the centre of a 
system which has a distinct genius, a strong organi- 
zatiou, a perfect life of its own, through wliich it 
would appear to be helping to shape and guide, in 
no slight and unseen measiure, the spiritual career 
of the United States. 

In many of their ideas the Shakers would 
appear to be followers of the Essenes, and in the 
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higher regions of emotion they seem to be wielding 
the same sort of power as that Hebrew society of 
bee-masters and seedsmen. 

Their church is based on these grand ideas : — 
The kingdom of heaven has come ; Christ has 
actually appeared on earth ; the personal rule of 
r<3od has been restored. In the wake of these 
ideaSf dependent upon them, follow many more : — 
the old law is abolished ; the command to muhiply 
has ceased; Adam's sin has been atoned; the 
intercourse of heaven and earth has been restored ; 
the curse is taken away from labour; the earth, 
and all that is on it^ will be redeemed ; angels and 
spirits have become, as of old, the famiUars and 
ministers of men. 

Only the elect, it is said, are aware of these 
mighty elianges having taken place on the earth; 
for the many are bUnd aud deaf, as they were of 
old, kuowing not the Lord when he culls them into 
union. A few are chosen by the grace of God, and 
in the hearts of His own elected ones He reigns 
and works. On being called by Ilim, men che to the 
world, forgetting in their new and heavenly stage 
of existence its rivalries, its pleasures, and its 
passions. In the firm belief of these people, the 
call which they obey is not to a mere change of life, 
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but to a new life of the soul, in wbich the world 
has no share. Birth and marriage are at an end ; 
death itself ha^ become to them only a change of 
dress, a shedding of the visible robe of flesh for an 
invisible glory of the spirit. 

These fundamental ideas control the Shaker 
policy, inward and outward. 

Thus, no man can be born into their body, as 
no member of tlieir church can marry. In union, 
as they say it is in heaven, the sexes must dwell 
apart; love must be celibate, in spirit and in 
fact, shedding its worldly and unregenerate rela- 
tions with tlie flesli. Most of tliose who come 
into union at Mount Lebanon are young men and 
girls, such as in Italy and Spain would go into 
monasteries and convents ; but when married people 
enter, they must agree in futm^e to live apart, in 
chastity and obedience, pure from all fancies and 
desires of their olden life. Again ; no man may be 
drawn by lures of the world into union with their 
body, smce the elected ones are strictly forbidden 
to make use of any lure, any argument, with the 
Gentile. God, it is said, in His own time, in His 
own way, will draw to Himself the men whom He 
has made His own. The Shaker union being con- 
sidered by them as the heavenly kingdom, they arc 
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to have no part in the task of peopling it with 
Saints ; for the children of grace can be called into 
His rest by none but God* Heaven must be 
sought of man ; she will never again go forth to 
seek ; her day of missionary work being past. 

If the community of Saints gives much to a 
member, it demands much from him as the price of 
his fellowship* When a man is led upwai^ds of the 
spirit into a yearning after peace, he must offer at 
the gates of Moun; Lebanon everything which a 
man of tlie world would prize; his wealth, his 
ease, his glory, his afiections ; for what is earth to 
heaven, and what is man in the sight of God? 
Before an applicant can be received into this 
society, he must throw his possessions into a 
common fund ; he must consent to labour with his 
hands for the general good ; he must forget all 
ranks and titles of the world ; he must abandon 
his house and kin, his books and friends ; he must 
tear himself away from his wife and child. On 
these high tt^rms, and on no other, can a Gentile 
enter into the Shakers' rest. 

Yet thousands of persons enter into union. 
Mount Lebanon is but one of eighteen Shaker socie- 
ties, which* are scattered throughout these United 
States, Besides New Lebanon, there are two other 
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settlements in New York State: namely. Water 
Vliet, in Albany county (the original Shaker society), 
and Groveland in Livingston county. There are 
four villages in Massachusetts : Hancock (the birth- 
place of Lucy Wright) and Tyriogham in Berk- 
shire county, Harvard and Shirley in Middlesex 
county, two in New Hampshire: Enfield in 
Grafton county, Canterbury in Merriniac county ; 
two in Maine : Alfred in York county, New 
Gloucester in Cumberland county ; one village in 
Connecticut : Enfield in Hartford coxioty (tlie birth- 
place of Meacham, the Shaker Moses) ; four villages 
in Ohio : Wliite Water in Hamilton county, Water 
Vliet in Montgomery county, Union village in 
Warren county, and Nortli Union in Cuyahoga 
county ; two in Kentucky ; Pleasant Hill in Mercer 
county, and South Union in Logan county. In 
spite of their hard life, — what may seem to us 
their very hard life, — the Shakers increase in 
number; the census of 18 GO reporting them as 
more than six thousand strong. 

Of course, when they are measured against the 
thirty millions of Christian people hving in the 
United States, some six or seven thousand celibate 
Shakers may appear of but small account ; and 
this would be the truths if the strength of spi- 
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ritual and moral forces could be told in figures, 
like that of a herd of cattle and a kiln of bricks. 
But if numbers are much, they are far from 
being all. One man with ideas may be worth a 
Parliament, an army, — nay, a whole nation, with- 
out them. The Shakers may not be scholars and 
men of genius. In appearance they are often very 
simple ; but they are men with ideas, men cap- 
able of sacrifice. Unlike the mass of mankind, 
who live to make money, the Shakers soar above 

> the level of all common vices and temptations, 
and from the height of their unselfish virtue, 
ofier to the worn and wearied spirit a gift of peace 
and a place of rest. 

No one can look into the heart of American 
society without seeing that these Shaker unions 
have a power upon men beyond that of mere 
numbers. If a poll-tax were decreed, they might 
pay less into the exchequer tlian the Seceders, 
tlie Second Adventists, the Schwenkfelders, and the 
Jews ; but their influence on the course of American 
thought is out of all comparison with that of such 
minor sects. The Shakers have a genius, a faith, 
an organisation ; which are not only strange, but 

^ seductive ; which have been tried in the fire of 
persecution, and which are hostile to society as it 
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stands. A Shaker village is not only a new 
churcli, but a new nation. These people, who 
have just been out with me in the fields and 
lanes, know nothing of New York, of the United 
States, They are not Americans j and have no 
part in the pohtics and quarreb so often raging 
around them. They vote for no President ; they 
hold no meetings; they want nothing from the 
White House. The right to think, vote, speak, 
and travel, is to them but an idle dream ; they live 
with angels, and are more familiar (as they tell me) 
with the dead than with the living. Sister Mary, 
who was sitting in my room not an hour ago, close 
to my hand, and leaning on this Bible, which then 
lay open at the Canticles, told me that the room was 
full of spirits ; of beings as palpable, as audible 
to her, as my own figure and my own voice. The 
dreamy look, the wandering eye, the rapt ex- 
pression, would have alarmed me for her state of 
liealth ; only that I know with what sweet decorum 
she conducts her hfe, and with what subtle fingers 
she makes damson tarts. Frederick has the same 
beliefs ; if you like the word better, the same 
illusions. Wliat need can such a people have for 
votings and palavers? God is their only rights 
obedience to His iviU their only freedom. 
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That such a community should be able to exist 
in the United States, is a sign ; that it should 
have seized upon men's affections, that it should 
have become popular and prosperous, gi'owing with- 
out effort, conquering without conflict, drawing 
towards itself many pure, unselfish persons from 
the adjoining towns and states, is little less than 
a judgment on our churches. And such, in truth, 
the Shakers call it. 

On entering into imion with the believers, then, 
a convert must withdraw himself from the world; 
paying off all debts, discharging all bonds and 
trusts, renouncing all contracts, cancelling all wills 
and settlements, giving up all friends and kins- 
men, as though he were parted from them by the 
grave. ludeed, the call which he receives from 
God is to be accepted as a proof that his past life 
as a sinful creature is at an end :^in final words, 
the flesh is deposed and the world put away* 

On being received into the imion, he no longer 
regards the earth as a spoil to be won, but as a 
pledge to be redeemed. * By man it fell, by man it 
may be restored. Every one chosen of the Father 
has the privilege of aiding in this redemption ; not 
only by the toil of his hands, by the contrivance of 
his brain, but by the sympathy of his soul ; cover- 
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ing the world with verdure, fiUiiig the air with 
perfume, storing the granary with fruit. 

The spirit iu ivhich be puts his hand out is a 
new one to him. Hitherto^ the earth has been his 
servant ; now it is his partner, bound to him by 
celestial ties. He looks at the face of nature wnth 
a lover's eyes, and the great passions of his heart, 
directed from his mouey, from his wife, now turn 
upon the garden and the field. But he under- 
stands that labour alone is not enough ; he knows 
that the labourer must be worthy of his task, that 
this fanaticism must be guided by angelic wis- 
dom. According to Shaker theories, the earth 
has been accm^ed and darkened by human pas- 
sions, and must be redeemed hito beauty by human 
love. Man makes the landscape smile and frown ; 
the plant you train will grow into your hkeness ; 
and if you would have a lovely garden, you should 
live a lovely life. Such at least is the Shakers' 
thought. 

My Gentile brother, if we were to flout this 
notion as a crazy dream, the fact would still re- 
main, and we should have to account for it as 
we might J that these Shakers get more out of 
the earth by lovcj than we get by our craft. This 
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fact IS not a thing to be disputed and denied ; the 
evidence is found in a hundred Broiidway stores 
and London shops. If we deny that the earth 
will answer love by love, we are bound to explain 
the beauty and fertility of Mount Lebanon in some 
other way. 

This moriiiog I have spent an hour with 
Frederick in the new orchard, hstening to the story 
of how he planted it, as to a tale by some Arabian 
poet, '* A tree has its wants and wishes," said the 
Elder ; ^' and a man should study them as a teacher 
watches a child, to see what he can do. If you 
love the plant, and take heed of what it hkes, you 
will be well repaid by it. I don't know if a tree 
ever comes to know you ; I think it may ; but I 
am sure it feels when you care for it and tend it ; 
as a child does, as a woman does. Now, when we 
planted this orchard, we first got the veiy best 
cuttings in our reach ; we then built a house for 
every plant to live in, that is to say, we dug a 
dee[) hole for each ; we drained it well ; we laid 
down tiles and rubble, and then filled in a bed of 
suitable manure and mould; we put tlie plant 
into its nest gently, and pressed up the earth 
about it, and protected the infant tree by this 
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metal fence." " You take a world of pains," I said. 
^^ Ah, Brother Hepworth," he rejoined, " thee sees 
we love our garden." 

Thus, when a Shaker is put upon the soil, to 
beautify it by his tilth, the difference between his 
husbandry and that of a Gentile farmer, who is 
thinking solely of his profits, is likely to be great. 
While the Gentile is watching for his returns, the 
Shaker is intent upon his service. One tries for 
large profits, the other strives for good work. Is it 
strange that a cehbate man, who puts his soul 
into the soil — ^who gives to it all the' affection 
which he would otherwise have lavished on wife 
and child — should excel a mere trading rival in 
the production of fruits and flowers ? 
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SlTTiNO with Elder Frederick, who has been tak- 
ing much pains to make me understand his intri- 
cate and difficult code of morals, I have heard how 
these seedsmen and florists of Mount Lebanon 
have been made what they are in skill, in gentle- 
ness, in temperance — in all the virtues which they 
display — through loyal obedience to the lessons 
taught them by Ann Lee ; a female saint^ who is 
only known to her followers by the august and 
holy name of Mother. She may be spoken of as 
Mother Ann* 

As a distinct and sacred people, the Shakers 
have this peculiar boast among American churches 
—that, while they are wholly of the New World in 
though t> in feeUng, and in platform, haviug no life 
beyond these great powers, they draw the original 
rm of their existence from the old paternal soil. 
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If they are called to an American paradise, the 
messenger of heaven who called them into rest was 
a female English seer. 

About a hmidrcd years ago, a poor woman, 
living at Bolton-on-the-Moors, a bleak and grimy 
town, in the most stony part of South Lancashire, 
announced that she had received a call from 
heaven to go about the streets of her native town 
and testify for the truth. Her name was Jane ; 
her husband, James Wardlaw, a tailor, with gifts 
of speech, had become her first convert and expo- 
sitor. These poor people had previously belonged 
to the Society of Friends ; in which they had been 
forward in bearing testimony against oaths, against 
war, against formality in worship. Living in a 
hard and rocky district, in the midst of a coarse 
and brutal popidation, Jane had seen about her, 
from her youth upwards, a careless church, a 
Papist gentry, a dnmken and fanatical crowd. 
Going out into the market-place, she had de- 
clared to these people, that the end of aU things 
was at hand, that Christ was about to reign, 
that His second appearance woidd be in a wo- 
man's form, as had been long ago prefigured in 
the Psalms. Jane had never said that she herself 
was the female Christ ; but she had acted as 
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though she believed that all the powers of earth 
and heaven had been given into her hands; re- 
ceiving converts in His name, confessing and re- 
mitting sins^ holding communication with unseen 
spirits. It was assumed by her own people that 
she was filled with the Holy Ghost ; and whatsoever 
thing she afllrmed, in the power of her attendant 
spirits, bad been received by her followers as the 
I Voice of God. But her reign had not been long. 

Among the early converts of this female wit* 
ncss had been a girl named Ann Lee, daughter of a 
poor blacksmith ; a girl of parts, though she had 
never been taught to read and write. Born in Toad 
Lane (now Todd Street), Manchester, a lane of ale- 
houses and smithies, Ann had been brought up, 
first in a cotton-mill, next in a pubhc kitchen ; a 
wild creature from her birth, a prey to hysteria 
and convulsions ; violent in her conduct, ambitious 
of notice, and devoured by the lust of power. Like 
many girls of her class, she had been married while 
she was yet a child ; married to a neighbouring 
lad, a smith of the name of Stanley ; a man poorer 
even than herself. To this man she had borne 
four infimts, all of whom had died in their tender 
years ; and these losses of the young mother may 
have touched her mind with a morbid repugnance 
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to the offices and duties atteDding on a woman s 
sliare in our common conjugal life. Joining the sect 
of Jane Wardlaw, Ann also had begun to sally forth 
into the streets and witness for the truth ; lee- 
tin^ing the blacksmiths of Toad Lane, the weavers 
of New Cross, on the things to come, imtil the 
prosy old parish constable had seized her as a 
nuisance, and the magistrate had sent her to gaol 
as a disturber of the public peace. While she was 
lying in prison — Old Bailey prison, on the Irvvell 
—she said a hght had shone upon her, and the 
Lord Jesus had stood before her in the cell, and 
become one with her in form and spirit Jane 
Wardlaw had never yet pretended to have wrestled 
with so high a power ; and when Ann Lee came 
out of prison, the little church of six or seven 
persons to whom she told her story, had raised her 
to the rank of Mother, in place of their foundress, 
the tailor's wife. 

A feminine church had been now openly pro- 
claimed in Manchester and Bolton, with Mother 
Ami as that queen who was described by David, 
as that Bride of the Lamb who was seen in 
the Apocalypse by John. Clirist, it was now pro- 
claimed, had come again ; not in His pomp and 
power, as the world expected BUm, but in the 
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tlesh of a factory girl who could neither read nor 
write. 

As the rough lads and lasses of her native 
town had only laughed at this pretence of a female 
church, Ann had received a second revelation from 
heaven, commanding her to shake the dust of Toad 
Lane from her feet, to gather up the sheep of lier 
liny fold, and to seek for them, and for herself, a 
home in the Promised Land, Tlie spnit^ who 
waited upon her, angels and ministers, had drawn 
her thoughts to America, as the hopes of free men 
and the seat of Gods future church. Five males 
(William Lee, James Whittaker, John Hocknell, 
Richard Hockucll, James Shepherd) and two fe- 
males (Mary Partington and Nancy Lee) had been 
minded to cast in their lot with ]ier ; and although 
the master of the ship in which they sailed from 
Liverpool had threatened, on the voyage out, to 
pitch them all into the sea for what he called their 
indecent conduct, Ann, with her husband Stanley, 
and her seven disciples, had landed safely in the 
bay of New York. 

The only one of this little band who had felt 
no true faith in Mother Aim was her husband ; 
but in spite of his want of grace, she had proceeded, 
on their reaching the Promised Land, to put her 
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gospel of abstinence into force ; insisting on the 
need for living a holy Hfe, and separating herself, 
a Bride of the Lamb, from her husband's Bide. 
Her fixed idea had been, that she and her people 
should make eternal war against the flesh. By lust 
man fell from heaven; by abstinence from canial - 
thoughts he might hope to regain liis celestial 
rank. No form of earthly love could be tolerated 
in the Redeemer's kingdom. Men called into grace 
must live as the angels hve ; amongst whom there 
is neither marrj^ing nor giving in marriage. Every 
member, therefore, of her cluirch had been com- 
pelled to renounce his yearning after love \ the 
wives consenting to dwell in a house apart from 
their husbands^ the husbands in a house apart 
from their wives. They had put to themselves 
this question : If all men, born into the world, are 
bom into sin, and made the heirs of death in the 
world to come, how can the Saint, when raised 
from his fallen nature, dare to augment this empire 
of sin and death ? 

It would have been hard for Stanley to answer 
that question from Mother Ann's point of view, 
otherwise than as she answered it; but her hus- 
l>and, though he could not give his reasons, had 
felt that, as a married man, he was being badly 
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used. He was no mystic ; and when his wife 
had put her self-deoyiDg ordinance into force 
against him, he had taken up (I am grieved 
to write it) with another woman of New York. 
Mother Ann had left him, and had left New York 
City, going up the Hudson river as far as Albany, 
then a small frontier town, facmg the great wilder- 
ness towards the west. Even there her people had 
found the world too much with them. Pushing 
out iDto the back -woods, to a spot then known to 
the red skins as Niskenna, they had built log 
shanties, and taken up their abode in the green 
waste, founding the township now so famous as 
Water Vliet, the original Shaker settlement in New 
York. 

For throe years and six months these strangers 
had waited in their lonely huts, clearing the forest, 
tilhng the soil, rearing bees and fowls, and waiting 
for a sign from heaven. They had made no efforts 
to convert the Gcntdes. They had fled from, 
rather than sought, the society of men. They had 
preached no sermons, printed no books, written no 
letters, announced no gospel. Desolation could 
hardly have been more complete than they found 
on tlie Hudson river at Niskenna, But this nest of 
seven behevers in Mother Ann s divine commissionj 
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being comforted by angels of the night, had waited 
and watched for the promised coming-in of the 
Saints. At length their faith in her promises had 
been crowned by wonders. A religious revival whieh 
had broken out in Albany, spread into the village 
of Hancock aod New Lebanon, where it had caught 
up» in its electrical vortices, many substantial sin- 
ners, including, among other well-to-do people, 
Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright. Joseph and 
Lucy, with some of their neighbours who had 
heard of the coming of Ann Lee, had gone over 
the hills to Kiskenna, as a deputation from the 
revivalist camp (spring of 1780), and after seeing 
her way of hfc, hearing her words of peace, and 
being told of the appearance to her in the Man- 
chester gaol, they had embraced her creed, admitted 
her right, and become her first disciples on the 
American sod. Meacham had been adopted by 
Aim as her eldest son ; and the Mother had then 
declared that, after her time, the power woidd be 
given unto him from God to put the kingdom of 
heaven into perfect order. The result of this visit 
of Lucy and Joseph to Mother Ann had been the 
foundation of the Shaker societies in Hancock 
and Mount Lebanon. 

Ann had now fidlen into trouble, the inheritance 
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of seers and prophets from of old. The War of 
Independence being at that time brisk, and the 
people ardent in the cause, the farmers and wood- 
men of New York had taken up the notion that 
these Shakei-s, who raised their voices against war 
as the devil*s work, had come into the land as 
enemies, perhaps as spies ; a charge which the 
gentry of Albany told Ann and her disciples they 
must rebut by taking the colonial oaths. But how 
were they to take the colonial oaths, seeing that 
their principles forbade them to swear at all? 
First, Meacham and the men, afterwards Arm and 
the women, had been thrown into gaol, where they 
had been visited by many people, and become a 
topic of discourse throughout New York, Instead 
of calming men's mmds and putting Aim down, 
the gentry of Albany soon found that they had 
been the means of spreading the tame of this strange 
prophetess through their colony, into both the 
English and American camps, Wliat could they 
do with a prisoner who told them she was the 
female Christ? They had thought her cmzy, and 
they had fancied, she being an ICnglish-bora woman, 
that it would be well to send her with a pass into 
the British hues. With that end in view, she had 
been sent down the river, but the plan could not 
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be carried into effect on account of the war ; and, 
in the meantime, she had been lodged for security 
in Poughkcepsic gaol, where she held a Httle court 
of her own among her attendant spirits, and left 
l)ehind her in that town, when she quitted it, 
memories and influences which have taken shapes 
in the Spiritualist theories of a later time. 

Set free by Governor Clinton (December, 1780), 
Ann had come out of prison a famous woman ; and 
after three months had been spent by lier at 
Water Vliet, in tl>e midst of her male and female 
ciders, she had started on a tour of exhibition, 
visitmg Harvard in Massachusetts, and many 
other places in the New England colonies, increasing 
the number of her disciples, and providing the 
materials for her future model societies. Her work 
liad been long and toilsome ; not without profit to 
her in many ways ; but after twenty-eight months 
had been spent in these travels, she had returned 
to Water Vhet, near the Hudson Kiver^ in September 
1783, wasted in vigour, though she seemed to have 
become sublimed in spirit. One winter and one 
summer more she had held on to her task, but in 
the foil of 1784, she had gathered her disciples 
round her, given them a promise and a blessing, 
and after yielding up the visible kej^ of her 
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kingdom to Joseph and Lucy, as her successors in 
the male and female headdiips of the kingdom of 
God, she had passed away from theh' sight. 

According to tlie doctrines now held by the 
Shaker church, Mother Ann did not die, as mortal 
men and women die ; she became changed to the 
world, transfigured and transformed, made invisible 
to the flesh through excess of light. From what I 
have heard and read, it seems to me probable that 
some of Ann's people were amazed at her dis- 
appearance, — an event on which they had not 
counted ; nor could they reconcile it with her 
story of that second advent in the Manchester gaol, 
where their Lord had taken flesh in a woman's 
form. Their faith appears to have been sorely 
tried; but Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright — 
the divinely appointed king and queen of the new 
kingdom — had proved themselves equal to the mo- 
ment. Witli the corpse of Ann before them, they 
had stoutly affirmed that she was not dead. The 
Queen foretold by David could never die ; the 
Bride whom John had seen in his vision could never 
sink into the grave. The queen liad been covered 
with robes of light ; the Bride liad passed into the 
secret chamber, Ann had withdrawn herself 
for a little while from the world, which had no 
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part in her ; but she would live and reign for ever 
amongst her own true children of the resurrection. 
The dust before them was nothing but a worn-out 
garment which the Mother had cast a^vay. 

Joseph and Lucy had caused this dust to be 
lifted up, and put a^vay in a field, not in any 
sacred place, in any consecrated ground where it 
might rest in peace for the final rising ; but in a 
common field, where it miglit soon be lost and 
forgotten, where in time the plough would go 
through it, causing it to mingle with the earth 
fi"om which it had been drawn. A Shaker expects 
no further rising of the dead. In his conviction, 
the dead are now risen, and are even now rising. 
To be called into grace, is the same as being raised 
from the dead into a new life. Frederick and 
Antoinette believe that they have passed through 
the shadow, that they will die no more, that when 
their season comes they will only be with- 
di'awn, hke Mother Ann, from the world. They 
are hving now, they are firmly convinced, in the 
Eesurrection Order. 
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RESURRECTION ORDER, 

When Joseph Meaoham and Lucy Wright had 
put the dust of Mother Ann away, telUng her 
people that she had only changed her raiment, being 
clothed in her celestial robes as Bride of the Lamb, 
all difficulties appear to have been conquered, and 
the faith of the wavering to have been made strong. 
The doctrine was seductive and bewitching, Ann 
was still living in their midst ; in dreams, in 
ecstasies, they could see her, they could hear her 
voice. The change which had come upon her, woidd 
one day come upon them. How glorious for the 
saint3 to think that Death is but a change in the 
costume of life ; that the dissolving soul dies only 
to the flesh ; that the glory to whicli the elect 
attain conceals them from the world ; but leaves 
them visible to eyes, audible to ears, which have 
been purified and exalted by the gift of grace f 
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To this dogma of the existence of a world of 
spirits — unseen by us, visible to them — the dis- 
ciples of Motlier Ann most strictly hold. In this 
respect, they agree witli the Spiritualists ; indeed, 
they pride themselves on having foretold the 
advent of this spiritual disturbance in the American 
inind. Frederick teUs me (from his angels), that 
the reign of this Spiritualistic frenzy is only in its 
opening phase ; it will sweep through Europe, 
through the world, as it is sweeping now through 
America ; it is a real phenomenon^ based on facts^ 
and representing an actual, though an unseen 
force. Some of its professors, he admits, are cheats 
and rogues ; but that is in the nature of spirit- 
movements, seeing that you have evil angels as 
well as good angels. Man is not the only deceiver. 
If men are false, is there not one who is the father 
of hcs ? When the higher and nether world shall 
have come yet nearer to the earth — in the riper days 
of the Eesurrection — both good and evil spirits 
may be expected to have greater power on earth. 

Antoinette, who has just been sitting in my 
room, asserts that she talks with spirits, more 
freely and confidingly than she does with me ; yet 
I camiot see that Antoinette is cra^y on any other 
point, and she certainly makes neat and sensible 
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speeches. This room, in whicli I am writing — 
the guest-chamber of North House — ^which seems 
to me empty and still, is to her full of seraphim 
and cherubim, who keep on singing and haraoguing 
the hve-long day. Mother Ann is here present ; 
Lucy and Joseph arc present; all the brethren 
who liave passed out of human sight are present — 
to her. You have only to watch Antoinette for a 
moment, when you are not yourself engaging her 
attention, to see, by her hushed face, by her rapt 
eye, by her wandering manner, that she beUcves 
herself in another presence, more revered, more 
august, than anything of earth. Yes ; those whom 
we Gentiles call the dead are with her ; and l^y 
this ethereal process of belief, the brethren of Mount 
Lebanon have conquered death and put an end to 
the grave. 

This morning, when Antoinette first came into 
my room, I thought she was very grave and 
sweet; in her hand she held a paper, as though 
she had brought it in to show me; and on my 
inquiring what it was about she laid it on my 
table, sajring it was a song which she had heard 
in the night, sung by angelic choirs. My eyes ran 
towards it ; and from her way of speaking I could 
see that she meant to give it to me as a parting 
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tokeu. " Sign it, Sister Antoinette," I said, '* and 
let me have it.*' She wrote her name on the 
margin of this song ; from a perusal of which the 
reader will see that cither the copyist mistook 
some of the seraphic words, or that the angels 
are not particular as to syntax and rhyme. 

Let ua ascend the heavenly scale, 

In purity be rising; 
la deeds of charity and love 

Let not our aouls be wanting. 

Od the immortal hills of truth 

Are flowers eternal Llooming ; 
I long to breathe that fragraut air, 
To join ray voice with angels there, 

iSo sweetly they are singing. 

I do not understand Antoinette to say that this 
hymn was made by the seraphs cxj^ressly for me. 
Bbe is too simple to indulge in jests; and I could 
not hmt her mind by any lay remark. Perhaps it 
may be as well to add that all the chants and 
marches used by the Shakers in their services are 
learnt in dreams and reveries. None of their 
sacred poetry is very good, according to our secu- 
lar canons, though some of it has a hit, a fire, tliat 
would make effective verse if it had only been 
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managed with a little more art. I have rarely 
heard a finer efi'ect, of its kind, in music than that 
produced in the frame church on Mount Lebanon 
by four or five hundred Shakers, men and women, 
marching to this chtmt ; 

To the bright Eljsian fields. 

In the Spirit- land I go ! 
Leaving all inferior joys, 

All pleasures below. 

For my spirit reaches iipward, 

To that celestial land, 
Where, by the power of truth and love, 

The Saints as sisters stand. 

The murmuriDg of the waters, 

From the troubled sea of time, 
Can never reach the peaceful shores 
Of that pure, that happy clime. 
Where angels the banners of love gently wave, 
And where Saints do triumph over death and the grave I 

If we may judge by the rules established in 
this lower world, your angels make much better 
tunes than rhymes. The Shakers' marches are 
often very fine. 

To Joseph Meaeham, Mother Ann's first 
adopted son on the American soil, and to Lucy, 
her daughter and successor in the female sphere, 
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the government of Uiis Cliurch descended by 
divine appointment; and their rule, which is 
beyond appeal, was made more easy to them by 
the promise of their departed founder, ** The 
time will come/' Mother Ann had said, *' when 
the Church will be gathered into order; but not 
untU after my decease. Joseph Meacham is my 
first-born son in America ; he will gather the 
Church into order ; but I shall not live to see it/* 
And with this promise on her lips she had passed 
out of mortal sight. 

As yet, the believers in Mother Ann being the 
second incarnation of Christ had been scattered 
tlirough the world, bving in it bodily fur the greater 
part, though they were not of it in the spirit. 
Joseph and Lucy had drawn these behevers apart 
into settlements ; to Water \T.iet and Mount 
Lebanon in New York, to Harvai'd and Shirley in 
Massachusetts, to Enfield in Connecticut, to Can- 
terbury in New Hampshire, to Union Village and 
White Water in Ohio, to Pleasant Hill and South 
Union in Kentucky. Under their rule, a covenant 
had been written down and accepted by the brethren. 
The divine government had been confirmed : elders 
and deacons, female as well as male, had been 
appointed ; celibacy had been confirmed as binding 
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on the Saints, and comraunity of goods had been 
introduced among thein. When Joseph had also 
passed out of sight in 1796, he had bequeathed an un- 
divided power to Lucy, who then became the leader, 
representing Mother Ann, and for five-and-twenty 
years governing these Shaker societies with the 
powers of a female Pope. When her time had also 
come, she named her successor ; for who, miless the 
chosen, shall have the right to choose? But she 
had named an Elderess, not a Mother ; and since 
her day the title of Mother has been abandoned, 
no female saint having sprung up among them 
wortliy to bear so august a name. The present 
female leader of the Society is Betsy Batea ; she 
is simply called Elderess Betsy ; she represents 
the Mother only in the body, for Ann is thought to 
be herself present among her children in the spirit. 
The chief elder and successor to Joseph is Daniel 
Boler, who may be regarded as the Shaker bishop ; 
but the active power of the Society (as I fiincy) 
lies with Elder Frederick, the official preacher 
and expositor of Shaker doctrine. If the Shaker 
communities shoidd undergo any change in our 
day, through the coming in of other hglits, I 
fancy tlmt the change will have to be brought 

Frederick is a man of ideas, 
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and men of ideas are dangerous persons in a 
Society which affects to have adopted its final 
form. Boler represents the divine principle, Fred- 
erick the art and government of the world. 

The family at North Honse contains two orders 
of members (1) Probationers, (2) Covenanters, The 
first are men and women who have come in for a 
time, to see how they like it, and whether it likes 
thenL Men in this early stage of the celestial trial 
retain their private fortunes, and maintiiin some 
shght relation to the Gentile world. Men of the 
second stage may be said, in effect, to have taken 
the vow of cliastity, and to have cast in their lot for 
good and evil with the bretliren. The chiefs have 
very Utile trouble, Frederick tells me, with the 
novices, for any one may go out when he pleases, 
takmg all that he brought in away with him. 
A poor fellow who puts in nothing, is generally 
sent away, if he desires to leave, with a hun- 
dred dollars in his purse« The rich men ^ve less 
trouble than the poor, being generaEy persons of 
liigher culture and of more earnest spirit One of 
my female firiends in the community, Sister Jane» 
came in as a child with her father, Abel Knight, 
one of the first citizens of Philadelphia. She is 
young, pretty, educated, rich ; but she has given 
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up the world and its delights; and if ever I saw 
a happy-looking damsel, it is Sister Jane. 

As regards their notions of the duty of living 
a celibate life, there is (as Elder Frederick tells me) 
a great mistake abroad. They do not hold that a 
celibate hfe is right in every place and in every 
society, at all times; they know, that if the rule 
of absolute self-denial were commonly adopted, the 
world would be unpeopled in a hundred years ; 
but they say that marriage is a state of temptation to 
many (as wine-drinking is a state of temptation to 
many), and they consider that for a male and female 
priesthood, such as they hold themselves to be as 
respects the world, this temptation is to be put 
away. That claim of being a sort of priesthood of 
the Saints, appointed to serve God and to redeem 
the world from sin, runs through the whole of theii- 
institutions. To this end, indeed, they have passed 
through death and the resm^rection into a state 
of grace. To this end they have adopted the rule 
of absolute submission of their own will to the will 
of God, ** We admit," says Frederick, " two orders 
in the world — one of Generation^ one of Resurrec- 
tion." They claim to stand in the Eesurrection 
order ; to them, therefore, the love which leads 
men into marriage is not allowed. We Gentiles 
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stand in the Generation order, therefore the love 
which ends in marriage is stUl for a time allowed. 
''Generation," says Frederick, "is a great foe to 
Regeneration, and we give up what is called our 
manhood as a sacrifice for the world." 

"You mean to say, then, that in fact you are 
offering yourselves as an atonement?" He paused 
a moment ; his blue eyes closed, and whtin he 
opened them again, slowly, as if w^uking from a 
trance, he smiled. 

"The Order of the Eesurrection," lie added, "is 
cehbate, spiritual ; in it there is no marriage ; 
only love and peace.'* 

In then" social economy, as in tbeii' moral sen- 
timent, these Shakers follow the ancient Essenes* 
They drink no wine, they eat no pork. They live 
upon the land, and shun the society of towns. 
They cultivate the virtues of sobriety, prudence, 
meekness. They take no oaths, they deprecate 
law, they avoid contention, they repudiate w^ar. 
They affect to hold communion with the dead. 
They bcHeve in angels and in spirits, not as a 
theological dogma, but as a practical human fact* 

One circumstance which gives to the Sliaker 
society an importance in the Union far beyond its 
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rivals (Tuiikers, Mora\ians, Mennonites, Schweak- 
felders), is the fact of its being much devoted to 
the work of education. Every Shaker settlement 
is a school; a centre from which ideas are circu- 
lated right and left, into every comer of the land. 
Men who would laugh at the pretensions of Mother 
Ann, if they stood alone, can hardly help being 
touclied, if not seduced, in spirit^ by avowals like 
these now following : — 

The church of the future is an American 
Church. 

The old law is abolished, the new dispensation 
begun. 

Intercourse between heaven and earth is 
restored. 

God is king and governor. 

The sin of Adam is atoned^ and man made 
free of all errors except his own. 

Every human being will be saved. 

The earth is lieaven, now soiled and stained, 
but ready to be brightened by love and labour 
into its priuijBval state. 

These propositions, which display the genius of 
Shakerism so far as it pretends to be a social 
and political power, at war with the principles and 
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practices of a republican government, are apt to 
fascinate many men who would object to a ceKbate 
life, to a female priest, to a commimity of goods. 
With more or less of clearness in avowal, these 
principles will be found in the creed of every new 
American church. 
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And how, we ask, so soou as we have left the 
witcheries of Mount Lebanon behind us, and 
begun to look on the matter with a purely 
secular eye, are these eighteen settlements of 
Shakers recridted? In Eonie, in SevillCj con* 
verts may be fed from the lay society m which 
the laws of increase hold their natural sway; 
but in Enfield, at Mount Lebanon, in Groveland, 
no lay community of Shakers stands outside the 
church, from which the losses by death can be 
repaired. The whole church being celibate, the 
losses by death are fixed and final; so many to 
the year; the whole generation in thirty years. 
Calls, fresh calls, must be made under pain of ex- 
tinction ; but how are men to be called from a busy 
world, from a prosperous society, into a life of 
labour, chastity, confinement, and obedience? In 
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Italy and Spain, it is found an uneasy task to 
persuade young men to renounce the affections, 
even for an indolent service* Nature is strong, 
and a life witliout love appears to many of us 
worse than a tomb. One great branch of the 
Christian Church, the Latin, has adopted celibacy 
in principle, making it the rule for its clergy of 
all ranks, and fostering the practice in its lay 
societies; but her success in this particular branch 
of her pohcy has hardly equalled her efforts ; and 
in no cx}untry of Europe, even in Sicily and An- 
dalusia, has she found willing recruits, except 
when she has taken tlicra from the world at an 
early age, and exercised upon tliem her most potent 
spells. The Greek, the Armenian, the Lutheran, 
the Anglican churches, have ceased to fight against 
nature^ though they are all iiicUued, perhaps, 
to assign some merit to a virgin hfe, and to 
desire a ceUbate condition for a section of their 
priests. In all these churches there is something 
like a balance of advantages in what is given 
and what is withheld. The position of a priest 
is one of high respect in the sight of men. 
The service to which he is called is noble and 
popular ; one conferring rank and power, the 
right to stand among the highest, to be exempted 
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from labour, to be protected from violence^ to be 
free of great houses, and to find a welcome at good 
men's feasts. The Shaker has none of these dig- 
nities, none of these pleasures to expect in return 
for his pledge of chastity ; in their stead, he has 
before him hard work, coarse fai^e, and an ugly 
dress. 

Under a missionary hke Klialed, we can imagine 
converts being made to the Shaker Church ; a man 
who offered you a choice of either Shakerism or 
death, might be expected to bring proselytes to the 
fold; but then, these believers have no Khaleda 
among them ; they employ no sword, they exercise 
no fascination of the tongue and pen. Where, 
then, do they find recruits? Is the keen New 
Englander anxious to give up his will, his free- 
dom, and his intellect, in exchange fur a fixed 
belief, a daily diill, and a peasimt's toil? Is the 
rich New Yorker bent on stripping liimself of his 
costly mansion, his splendid equipage, in favoinr of 
a coarse habit, a rood of land, and a narrow cell ? 
Is the smart Kentuckyan ready to forswear his rank, 
his office, his ambition, for a hfe of daily labour, 
abstinence, and care ? 

''No," said Elder Frederick, in one of my 
parting conversations, " not in ordinary times. In 
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GotVs own time he must and will ; being then 
divinely touched and rapt, and acting in the 
spirit of a wisdom higher than the world. It is 
chiefly in our spiritual cycles that the elect are 
called/' 

When the seasons come and go at their usual 
pace, when the air is still and the minds of men 
are tranquil, the rich New Yorker, the smart Ken- 
tuckyan, would no more dream of coming into 
union, than of going to hve in a Pawnee wigwam 
or a negro shed. But in the day of spiritual wrath, 
when the vials are being opened on tlie land, when 
sinners run staggering up and down, when the 
colleges are mutCj and the churches of the world 
stricken dumb, then heaven itself comes forward into 
line, and, working through her unseen forces, draws 
to herself the rich, the daring, and the worldly 
spirit, as easily as a Httle child. In the hands of 
God, we are only as the potter's clay. The strong 
wOl bends, the proud heart breaks, in His frown. 
It has been in the midst of these moral and spiritual 
commotions, that all the new creeds, all the new 
societies, of America have either risen or gathered 
strength ; not the poor Tunkers, the aggressive 
Mormons, the cehbate Shakers only ; but the power- 
ful Methodists, tlie prosperous Baptists, the rigid 
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Presbyterians, the fen^ent Universalists. The Epis- 
copal Church, and the Eoman Church may stand 
aloof; tlie educated and refining intellect of these 
elder branches of the Christian society holding that 
the teachings of Christ and His chosen apostles were 
final, that the age of miracle is past, and that 
the gospels are complete. The members of these 
'great conservative churches may ask no day of an 
especial grace ; they may doubt the origin, the ef- 
fects, and the fruits of these periodical awakenings 
of the spirit* They may choose to walk in the old 
paths, to avoid novelties and eccentricities, to keep 
their flocks from excitements and illusions. But 
their younger rivals for dominion, acting, as they 
aay, in the apostolic missionary spirit, have been 
'.prompt to seize upon all occasions of drawing 
soids into the Church, All the new sects and so- 
cieties of America have wrought^ and not without 
success, in this great field of conversion ; the Shakers 
in a spirit less eager and more confident than the rest. 
Other sects regard a revival as a movement in the 
mind inviting them to labour for the good of souls ; 
the Shakers look upon it as a Spiritual Cycle — the 
end of an epoch — ^the birth of a new society. Only 
in the fervour of a revival, says Elder Frederick, 
can the elect be drawn to God:— that is to say, 
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in Gentile phrase, dra^vn into a Shaker settle- 
ment* Mount Lebanon sprang from a revival ; 
Enfield sprang from a revival ; in fact, the Shakers 
declare that every large revival, being the accom- 
plishment of a Spiritual Cycle, must end in the 
foundation of a fresh Shaker union. 

Thus, it would appear that this wild and weii'd 
phenomenon in the religious kingdom, wliich some 
of our Gentile clergy deem an accident, an illusion, 
answering to no law of life, is to the Shakers the 
effect of a special providence. Angels are em- 
ployed upon the work. In the Shaker economy 
a revival has, therefore, a place, a function, and a 
power. It is their time of vintage ; when the 
shoots which they have not planted bring them 
grapes, when the presses which they have not filled 
yield them oil. They reckon on these periodical 
revivals as the husbandman reckons on the spring 
and foil ; waiting for the increase which their spi- 
ritual cycles bring them, just as the farmers expect 
their li ay- time and their harvest-home. 

When the last Ulster revival broke out, I 
happened to be in Derry; and, having watched 
the course of that spmtual hurricane from Uerry 
to Belfast, I am able to say that, excepting tlie 
scenery and the manners, a revival in Ulster is 
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very much the same thing as a spiritual cycle in 
Ohio and Indiana. 

Ill this country, the rehgious passion breaks out, 
like a fever, in the Iiotte^t places and in tlie wildest 
parts ; commonly on the frontiers of civihsed states ; 
always in a sect of extreme opinions, generaUy 
among the Eauters, the Tunkers, the Seventh-day 
Baptists, the Come-outers, and the Methodists, 

Methodism, the large religion of America, if we 
may count the church by heads, was itself the 
ofispring of a kind of revival, John Wesley had 
tried America, and failed ; Whitfield had foUowed 
him, and succeeded ; the tunc being more propitious 
to his work. The early preachers had won their 
way, as the revivaHst preachers still carry on tlie 
fight ; lodging roughly and fmng coarsely ; tramp- 
ing up muddy ridges, sleeping on leaves and deer- 
ekins, tenting among wolves and beavers ; suffering 
from the red-men, from the mean whites, from 
the besotted negroes, forcing their w^ay into 
gaols, gin-shops, and hells ; searcliing out poverty, 
misery, and crime. The revivahst is a fanatic^ if 
you hke the word ; he speaks from his hot bloody 
not from his cool head; his talk is a spasm, his 
eloquence a shriek; but wdiile philosi^phers may 
smile and magistrates may frown at his ravings, 
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the swartliy miner, the kisty backwoodsraan, the 
sturdy farmer and carter, confess to the power of 
liis discourse. He does the rough work of the 
spirit which no other man could do. Trench would 
be tame, Stanley inaudible, in the prairie; Wil- 
berforce would faint, and Noel would die, of a year 
on the forest skirt* 

Yet a camp-meeting, such as I have twice 
seen in the wilds of Ohio and Indiana, is a sub- 
ject full of interest; not without touches, in its 
humour and its earnestness, to unlock the fountains 
of our smiles and tears. The hour may be five 
in the afternoon of a windless October day; when 
myriads of yellow flowers and red mosses light 
up the sward, when the leaves of the oak and the 
plane are deepening uito brown, when the maples 
gleam with crimson, and the hickory drips witli 
gold. Among the roots and boles of ancient trees, 
amidst buzzing insects and whirring birds, rise 
a multitude of booths and tents, with an aspect 
strange, yet homely; for while this camp of re- 
ligious zealot*? is utterly unUke the lodgements of 
an Arab tribe, of an Indian nation, of any true 
pastoral people on the earth, it has features which 
recall to your eye and ear the laughters and sounds 
of an English fair and an Irish wake. Epsom on 
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a Derby Day is not so unlike a revival camp in the 
woods as many may think. Carts and waggons 
are unhorsed; the animals tethered to the ground, 
or strayiiif^ in search of grass. In a dozen large 
booths men are eating, drinking, smoking, pray- 
ing. Some fellows are playing games ; some loll- 
ing on the turf; others are lighting fires; many 
are cooking food. Those lads are cutting pines, 
these girls are getting water from the stream. 
In the centre of the camp, a pale revivahst mara- 
bout, standing on the stump of a tree, is screech- 
ing and roaring to a wild, hot throng of listeners, 
most of them farmers and farmers' wives, from the 
settlements far and near; a sprinkling of negroes, 
in their dirty finery of shawl and petticoat ; a few 
red men in their paint and feathers : — all equally 
a-blaze with tlie orator liimself, fierce partners in 
his zeal and feeders of his fire. His periods are 
broken by shouts and sobs ; his gestures are an- 
swered by yells and groans. Without let, without 
pause, in his discourse, he goes tearing on, belcli- 
ing forth a humcane of words and screams ; while 
the men sit around him, white and still, writhing 
and livid, their lips all pressed, their hands al! 
knotted, with the panic and despair of ein ; and 
the women rush wildly about the camp, tossing 
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up their arms, groaning out their confessions, 
casting themselves downward on the earth, swoon- 
ing into sudden hysteric-s, straining at the eyes and 
foaming at the moutli ; the staid Indian looking 
with contempt on these miseries of the white 
man's squaw, and the negroes brcalcing forth into 
sobs, and cries, and convulsive raptiu^es of *' Glory ! 
glory, AUeluja ! " 

Many visitors fall sick, and some die in the 
camp. In the agonies of this strife against the 
power of sin and the fear of death (I am told by men 
who have often watched these ispiritual tempests) 
the passions seem to be all unloosed, and to go 
astray without let or guide. ** I like to hear of a 
revival," said to me a lawyer of Indianopolis ; " it 
brings on a crop of cases." In the revivahst camp 
men quarrel, and fight, and make love to their 
neighbours* wives. A Methodist preacher of twenty- 
five years' experience, first in New England, then 
on the frontiers, afterwards on the battle-fields of 
Virginia, said to me, "Eeligious passion includes 
tdt other passions ; you cannot excite one without 
stirring up the others. In our Church we know 
the evil, and we have to guard against it as we 
may. The young men who get up revivals are 
always objects of suspicion to their elders; many 
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go wrong, I would say one in twenty at the least ; 
more, far more, than that number bring scandal 
on the Church by their thoughtless behaviour in 
the revivalist camps." 

In a week, in a month, perhaps, the fire of re- 
ligious zeal may begin to flicker and die down. 
Quarrels break out, and bome-knivcs are drawn* 
The cynical laugh, the indilTerent drive away. 
Horses are now put up ; waggons are laden with 
baggage and women; the publican strikes his 
tent ; and the rifT-raff goes in search of another 
field. One by one the brawlers arc knocked off, 
until the marabout himself, disgusted with his 
hearers, ceases to give tongue. Then the last 
horse is saddled, the last cart is on the road, tod 
nothing appears to have been left of that singular 
camp but a few burnt logs, a desecrated wood, 
and two or three freshly-made graves. 

And is that all? Tlie Shaker says. No. In 
the fi-enzies of that camp-meeting, he detects a 
moral order, a spiritual beauty, utterly unseen by 
secular eyes. To him, a revival is Gods own 
method of calling His children to Himself With- 
out a revival, there can be no resuiTection on a 
large and inclusive scale : — and no revival, it is said 
by him, is ever quite wasted to the human race. 
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Some soul is always drawn by it into the peace of 
heaven. 

Frederick told me that every great spiritual 
revival which has agitated America since his 
Church was planted, has led to a new society 
being founded on the principles of Mother Ann. 
The eighteen unions represent eighteen revivals. 
According to Elder Frederick, who is watching 
with a keen and pitying eye the vagaries of 
tlie new spiritualist movements in America, a nine- 
teenth revival is now at hand, from the action of 
which he expects a considerable extension of his 
Church. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SPIRITUALISM. 

During the past month of August, a crowd of 
Spiritualists has been holding conference in this 
picturesque port and peculiar city of Providence, 
Ehode Island. 

The disciples came in troops from the east 
and the west ; some being delegates from circles 
and cities, representing thousands who stayed at 
home ; still more being disciples who scorned 
either to admit any rule or to express any one's 
opinions save their own. Eighteen States and 
Territories were represented on the platform by 
accredited members ; more than half of them, it 
seems, by ladies. A first convention of Spiri- 
tualists, on a scale suflSciently vast to be called 
national, was held two years ago at Chicago ; 
a second was held one year ago at Philadelphia ; 
but in those two meetings, regarded by the zealous 
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as experimental, the delegates came together less 
by choice than chance. Couveiiience of men and 
women, not moral significance, had ruled the selec- 
tion of a place of meeting ; but when a platform 
had been voted in Chicago, and a great appeal 
to the public had been made in Pliiladelphia, 
moral considerations came into play. The scene 
of the third National Convention of Spiritualists 
was fijxed in tliis city, on account of the peculiar 
fame of Providence as a camp of heretics and 
reformers, — the refuge of Roger Williams, the 
home of religious toleratiouj the city of " What 
Cheer?" 

Quiet observers of the scene were struck with 
the mid and intellectual appearance of this cloud 
of witnesses. Their eyes, I am told, were pre- 
ternaturally bright ; their faces pretematuraJIy 
pale. Many of them practised miposition of 
hands. Nearly all the men wore long hair ; nearly 
all the women were closely cropped. 

Pratt's Hall in Broad Street was engaged for 
the sittings ; a capacious chamber, though not too 
large for the crowd of angels and of mortals who 
came pressing in. Yes, angels and mortals. 
Elderess Antoinette is not more certain that she 
sees and hears the dead than are all these liirsute 
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men. In Broad Street, angels stoad in the door- 
way, spectres flitted about the room. Their pre- 
sence was admitted, their sympathy assumed, and 
their counsel sought, A dozen times the speEikers 
addressed their words, not ordy to delegates pre- 
sent in the flesh, but to heavenly messengers 
who had come to them in the spirit. 

L. K, Josliuj a leader in the local circles, wel- 
led the delegates to this city of refuge, in their 
character of heretics and infidels. " To-day," he 
said, addressing his mortal hearers, " the Spiritual- 
ists of the United Suites are the Great Heretics; 
and, as such, the Spiritualists of Providence greet 
you with their welcome, believing that you are 
infidel to the old heresies that cursed rather than 
blessed our whole humanity.'* These words ap- 
Ipear to have been official; also what followed them, 
in reference to the celestial portion of his audience. 
** But not unto you alone,** he said, with a solemn 
emphasis, *' do we look for counsel, for inspiration, 
and the diviner harmonies* The congregation is 
greater than the seeming; There are others at the 
doors. Those of other ages, who were the morning 
Hghts to the world, fearless, true, and martyred in 
the earth-life for their devotion to the truth — the 
cherislied wise and good of the long-ago, and the 
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loved ones of the near past — they will manifest 

their interest in, and favour with their presenc43, 
the largest body of individuals on this continent 
who reaUze their actualized presence and power. 
And unto them, as unto you, we give the greeting." 
Loud applause, not hushed and reverent, I am 
told, responded to this welcome of the heavenly 
delegates. 

John Pierpont, of Washington, an aged preacher^ 
(once a student of Yale College — the school of 
American prophets), in yielding the chair wliioh ho 
had held at Philadelphia, spoke of the term Infidel 
as applied to himself and his brethren in the spirit. 
*' I am infidel," he exclaimed, " to a great many 
of the forms of popular religion ; because I do not 
believe in many of the points which are held by 
a majority of the Christians, nay, even of the 
Protestant Church,*' He went on to say, that 
instead of putting his faith in creeds and canoiLS, 
he put it in progress, liberty, and spirits. 

Ten days after Piei-pont's deUvery of tliis 
speech the old man died; and in less than ten 
days after his funeral, Mrs. Conant, a Boston 
medium, who writes spirit-messages for half the 
American public, announced that she had got his 
soul back agam in her drawing-room ; a presence 
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visible to her, sensible to some, audible to maoy. 
Charles Crowell and J, BL Peebles report that in 
their presencej Mrs. Cooant fell into a spirit- 
trance, when the soul of John Pieipont passed 
into her (after the fashion set by Ann Lee), and 
spoke to them through her hps of that higher 
world into which he had just been raised *'It 
was evident," they say, "that some spirit was 
taking possession of her, for it portrayed its last 
earthly scene. The departure must have been 
very easy, for there was no struggle in the de- 
monstration; merely a few short breathings, an 
earnest and steady ga^e, and all was over. An 
effort was made to speak, and soon thb immortal 
sentence was uttered : — 

" * Blessed, thrice blessed, are they who die with 
a knowledge of the truth,' 

** After a sUght pause, the spirit resumed : — 

" ' Brothers and Sisters^ the problem now is 
solved with me. And because I live, you shall 
live also; for the same divine Father and Mother 
that confers immortahty upon one soul bestows 
the gift upon all/ " 

Pierpont would not seem to have made much 
progress in celestial knowledge by the change 
from flesh to spirit; for while he was on earth he 
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confined his arguments on spirit-rapping and 
spirit- writing very much to these forms : — ^" I have 
seen, and therefore I know ; I have felt, and 
therefore I believe," It would seem to have 
struck Pierpont*s spirit that his communication 
might be regarded as unsatisfactory to his mortal 
friends, seeing how warm a curiosity impels many 
of them to inquire into the mysteries of a higher 
world; and he spoke to Crowell and Peebles, 
through Mrs. Conant, in a tone of apology, '' I 
regretj" he is reported to have said^ " that I can- 
not portray to you the transcendent beauty of 
the vision I saw just before I passed to the spirit- 
world. The glories of this new life are beyond 
description. Language would fail me should I 
attempt to describe them," Mortals had heard 
that language used before John Pierpont died. 

When Pierpont left the chair, Newman Weeks, 
of Vermont, was elected president for the year. 
Among the vice-presidents were several ladies ; 
Mrs. Sarah Eorton of Vermont, Mrs. Deborali 
Butler of New Jersey, Doctoress Juliette Stihmau 
of Wisconsin* 

Warren Chace, of Illinois, one of the male 
vice-presidents, declares that more than three 
millions of Americans, men and women, have 
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already entered into this movement. Three mil- 
lions is a large figure ; no chm^cli in these States, 
not even the Methodist, can sum up half that 
number of actual members. The Spirituahsts 
count in then* ranks some eminent men ; shrewd 
lawyers, gallant soldiers, gracefiJ writers; with 
not a few persons who can hardly escape the sus- 
picion of being simply rogues and cheats. Still, 
the fact about them which concerns a student of 
the New America most is their reported strength 
in numbers. A society of three millioa men and 
women would be formidable in any country ; in a 
repubhc governed by popular votes, they must 
wield an enormous force for either good or ill; 
hence, one is not surprised on finding their leaders 
boast of having power to control the public judg- 
ments of America, not only as to peace and war, 
dogma and practice, but even on the more deUcate 
questions of social and moral life. A fair and open 
field is not to be refused when hosts so mighty 
throw down wager of battle on behalf of what they 
hold to be true, however strange their faith may 
seem. 

These millions, more or less, of Spirituahsts 
announce their personal conviction that the old 
religious gospels are exhausted, that the churches 
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founded on them are dead, that new revelations 
are required by man. They proclaim that the 
phenomena, now being produced in a hundred 
American cities — signs of mysterious origin, rap- 
pings by unknown agenta, drawings by unseen 
hands ; phenomena which are commonly developed 
in darkened rooms and under ladies' tables — ofler 
an acceptable ground-plan for a new, a true, and a 
final faith in things unseen. They have already 
their progressive lyceumsj their catechisms, their 
newspai}er3 ; their male and female prophets, me- 
diums, and clairvoyants ; their Sunday services, 
their festivals, their pic-nic parties, their camp- 
meetings; their local societies, their state organ- 
isations, their general conferences ; in short, aU 
the machinery of our most active, most aggressive 
societies. Their strength may be put too high by 
Warren Chace ; outsiders cannot count them, since 
they are not returned in the census as a separate 
body; but the number of their lyceums, the fre- 
quency of their pic-nics, the circulation of their 
journals, are facts within reach of some sort of 
verification. A man would hardly be wrong in 
assuming that a tenth part of the popuJation in 
these New England States, a fifteenth part of the 
population of New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
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lie open, more or less, to impressions from what 
they call the spirit-world. 

Some of these zealots urge a most ancient 
origin for their faith, while others maintain that 
they are a new people, blesaed with an nnworn 
revelation, a growth of the American soil, an 
exclusive property of the American church. They 
allude but seldom to the Shakers, from whom they 
seem to have derived nearly all their canons, with 
not a few of their practices. They prefer to trace 
their origin to the visions of Andrew Jackson 
Davis and the happy audacities of Kate and 
Carohne Fox. A majority, perhaps, of the National 
delegates would have resented, as an injuiy to 
their country, any attempt to carry back the 
spiritual movement to an older source than the 
revelations of their own Poughkecpsie seer, 

Poughkeepsie, pronounced Po'keepsie, the 
Mecca^ the Benares, the Jerusalem, of this new 
church, is a green^ though busy and thriving town, 
lying at the foot of a picturesque bluff on the river 
Hudson, midway from Albany to Kew York. Seen 
from the river, the place is quaint and Swiss-like, 
with its old quay, its bustling hotels, its rickety 
exchange. A bend in the stream, there five or six 
liuiidred yards in width, landlocks the river, so as 
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to fonn, as it were, two pretty lakelets ; the higher 
one backed by the Catskill mountains, the lower 
one by the Hudson highlands. The nearer bank 
is bare and weird ; with rock above and scrub 
below ; but the western shore, a rolling ridge of 
hill, is bright with sycamore^ beech, and oak. 
Schools, churches, colleges, abound in the city ; and 
among persons who have never been touched by 
unseen fingers, guns, carpets, beer, and cotton, are 
mentioned as its productions. Among the electa 
the chief production of Po'keepsie is a Seer. 

When Mother Ann had been lodged in the 
gaol of this river town, she had gathered a httle 
court of curious people round her, to wdiom she 
communicated her strange experiences of the unseea 
world, Andrew Davis, the poor cobbler, is a 
spiritual descendant of Ann Lee, the poor factory 
girl. Davis sees signs and dreams dreams ; but his 
revelations have scarcely gone beyond the hints 
afforded by Mother Ann, In his trances, he declares 
that in dying men only change their garments, that 
the spirits of the dead are about us everywhere, 
that sensitive persons can communicate with them. 
He asserts that medicines are useless and hurtful, 
and that all diseases may be ciu'ed by laying on of 
hands. He describes a new method of education. 
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in which a sort of dancing with the arms and hands 
in Shaker fashion is largely introduced. He 
denounces the Christian Qiurch as an institution 
of the flesh, the time of which has passed away, 
and he proposes in its stead a new and everlasting 
covenant of the spirit. 

Such are, in brief, the bases of what Newman 
Weeks, Sarah Horton, Deborah Butler, and the 
associated brethren proclaimed in Pratt's Hall as 
that new covenant, which is to elevate man from 
the lowest earth into the highest heaven. Like 
Elder Frederick, they maintained the dual nature 
of the Godhead, assuming a female and a male 
essence — a Motherhood as well as Fatherhood in 
the Creator — and, like Sister Mary and Elderess 
Antoinette, they infeiTcd from this duality of God 
the equal right and privilege of the sex on earth. 
Indeed, fi-om first to last, the ladies seem to have 
played the leading parts in Providence, whether in 
exposition or in expostulation. There was much 
of both these articles. Mii^s Susie Johnson said she 
was tired of talk and wanted to work. ''I am 
ready,** cried the young reformer, *' to work with any 
man or woman, or any community, that will show 
me the first practical step, by virtue of which we 
shall be laying the foundation of a higher morality. 
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of a stricter integrity, of a better government, and, 
finally, of a higher destiny for the whole human 
race. I want to do somethhig, and I want to see 
others who are ready to work. It is very much 
easier, I know, to pray for the salvation of man- 
kind than to work for it, and oftentimes you get 
very much more credit for praying than for work- 
ing ; but it is not that I am after. I am sincerely 
devoted to the interests of the children of the 
coming generation." 

Mrs. Susie Hutchinson was bolder still in 
rebuke of her brethren In the spirit. This 
lady, who represented the Chaiieston Independent 
Society of Spiritualists in the Convention, said she 
had hd>oured for eight years in the cause of Spi- 
rituahsm, but had always been ashamed of her 
associates. The ofBcial report makes her say : 
" She had never met a whole-souled, noble Spirit- 
ualist yet, but she had hoped that there would 
be a class of people here who would show them- 
selves worthy of being called men and women. 
She had hoped that they would pass resolutions 
that should be active, and not dead letters, going 
back to the buried past, and that they would find 
manhood and womanhood coming up to the work 
of humanity. If there was one single soul in the 
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universe to be shut out from the convention, she 

wanted to be shut out with them. If there was 
a single person going to hell, she wanted to go 
with them ; and if there was a work to be done 
in the lower regions, she would go and help the 
Eternal Father to do that work." 

Not a few of the delegates pretended to tlie 
possession of miraculous powers ; to the gift of 
tongues, to spiritual insight, to the art of healing. 
Nearly all the adepts undertake to cure diseases 
by imposition (scoffers say by very great inipo' 
sition) of hands. In a current copy of * The Banner 
of Liglit' you may count a score of male and female 
— mostly female — mediums, who pubUcly adver- 
tise to cure diseases of every kind — for due 
amount of dollars ^ — by spirit-agencies; a certain 
virtue being conveyed from the physician to her 
patient, by a movement of the hands, in imi- 
tation of the aposUilic rite. These announcements 
of the healing mediums are often curious and 
suggestive. Among lesser lights in these circles, 
Mrs. Eliza Williams, a sister of Andrew Jackson 
Davis, announces that she will "examine and pre- 
scribe for dis(^ses and cure the sick by her heal- 
ing powers, which have been fully tt'strd/* Mrs. 
S. J. Yoimg advertises herself as a business and 
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medical clairvoyant ; Mrs. Spaffi>rd as a trance-test 
medium ; Mrs. H, S. Seymour as a business and 
test medium. Some of these advertisements are 
full of mystery to the carnal mind. Mi*s* Spencer 
undertakes to cure chills and fevers by her 
"positive and negative powders/' adding, "for 
the prevention and cure of cholera this great 
spiritual medicine should be always kept on band/* 
Dr, Main, who dates from the Health Institute, 
requests those persons who may wish to have his 
opinion, to '* enclose a dollar, a postage-stamp, and 
a lock of hair," Mrs* R. Collins *' still contmues to 
heal the sick in Pine Street/' Madam Gale, clair- 
voyant and test medium, **sees spirits, and de- 
scribes absent fHends/* Mrs. H, B, Gillette, electric, 
magnetic, healing and developing medium, "heals 
both body and mind/' But Mrs* Gillette appears 
to be distanced by Dr. George Emerson, who an- 
nounces " a new development of spirit-power/* This 
medium is " developed to cure diseases by drawing 
the disease into himself;*' and he advertises that 
he is ready to perform this miracle of spirit^art by 
letter, at any distance, for ten dollars. In some 
respects, however, the ladies make a bolder show 
of might than anything yet assumed by the 
rougher sex. Mrs. S. W. Gilbert, describing her- 
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self as a Dermapathist, not only offers to cure 
disease, but to teach the art of curing it— in so 
many lessons, at so much a lesson ! 

A tone of stern hostility towards the religious 
creeds and moral standards of all Christian nations 
marked the speeches of men and women throughout 
this Convention ; a tone which is hardly softened 
by a word in the official reports. 

Miss Susie Johnson said, she for one would 
build no more churches, " for they had already too 
long oppressed and benighted humanity/' 

Mr. Andrew Foss *' thanked God this was not 
an age of worship, but of investigation/* 

Dr. H. T. Child said that "Spiritualism has 
bridged the gulf between Abraham's bosom and 
the rich man's hell. Let thanksgiving be added to 
thanksgiving for every blow that is struck to 
weaken the superstructure of human law — law 
which, by the hand of man, pmiishes men for 



doint; 



wrong. 



Mr, Perry said, *' As a Spiritualist, I have yet 
to learn that we hold anything as sacred, and I am 
opposed to any resolution that has the word sacred 

Mr. Finney said, " The old religion is dying out 
We are here to represent this new religion, bom 
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of the Union and of the types of humanity in a 
cosmopolitan geography, tlie die of which was cast 
in the forges of Divine Providence/* 

This was, in fact, the substance of what waa 
said in presence of the assembled delegates, mortal 
and celestial^ at the third National Convention. 

Three resolutions were adopted, which the Spi- 
rituahsts consider as of great importance. The 
first was, to oppose the teaching of Sunday-schools 
and to substitute for it that of their own pro- 
gressive Lyceums : the second, to procure the writing 
of a series of essays on Spiritualism : the third, to 
discountenance the use of tobacco and strong 
drinks. A proposal to found a National Spiritual 
College was ordered to stand over for discussion 
next year. One resolution, of no immediate im- 
pulse, showed how broad an action might be taken 
by these Spiritualists on the pohtical field, if they 
should gain in strength of numbers and in unity of 
purpose. It referred to the Labour question, and 
ran as follows : — 

" Resolved, That the hand of honest labour 
alone holds the sovereign sceptre of civilisation ; 
tliat its rights are commensurate with its character 
and impf ^rtance ; and lience, that it should be so 
fully and completely compensated as to furnish to 
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the toiling millions ample means, times, and oppor- 
tunities for education, culture, refinement, and plea- 
sure ; and that equal labour, whether performed by 
men or women, should receive equal compensation." 

These reformers pay no respect to our Old 
World notions of pohtical science. 

When we essay to judge a system so repug- 
nant to our feelings, so hostile to our institutions, 
as this school of Spiritualism, it is needful — if 
we would be fair in censure— to remember that, 
strange as it may seem to on-lookers, it has been 
embraced by hundreds of learned men and pious 
women. Such a fact will appear to many the 
most singular part of the movement ; but no one 
can assert that a theory is simply foolish, beneath 
the notice of investigators, which has been ac- 
cepted by men hke Judge Edmonds, Dr. Hare, 
Elder Frederick, and Professor Bush. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



FEMALE SEERS. 



In this learned, bright, and picturesque city of 
Bostonj the home of Agassiz, Loiigfellow, Holmes, 
and LoweU, there has risen up a brancli of the 
female priesthood of America, which puts forward 
a claim to regulate science, to supersede induction, 
and to lay down a new method. The women are 
Female Seers. 

These priestesses, who may be called EUza- 
bethans, from the name of their founder and hiero- 
phant, Elizabeth Denton, are not, properly speak- 
ing, a church ; hardly indeed a sect ; and cer- 
tainly not a learned society, Perliaps they may 
be called a school ; since they profess to have 
everything to learn and everytliing to teach. Like 
most other branches of the gi^eat Spiritualist 
family, they live in the world, of which they enjoy 
the pleasures and covet the distinctions with un- 
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ig^ng zest. On Boston Common, they are im* 
distijigubhable by outwai'd signs from the world of 
ordinary people (if, in truths it can be said that on 
Boston Common there are any ordinary people). 
Their mark is that of an inward, intellectual gift ; 
the peculiar power of these Female Seers being 
the ability to read into the very heart of mill- 
stones. 

Obeying tlie common law of these new societies, 
the school of Elizabeth is a female school, with 
ladies for its prophets and interpreters. Men may 
become members of the school ; may share in its 
riches, help to propagate its gospels ; but no male 
creature has ever yet dared to assert his possession 
of its miraculous gifts. 

In our new philosophy, superior gifts depend 
on superior organisation, Mnn, with his coarser 
grain, liis harder fibre, his duller spirit, is unequal 
to the llights and ecstasies of the nobler sex. In 
New York idiom, man has been played out, and 
woman must have her turn. 

Anne Cridge began it. Anne Cridge is a sister 
of Wilham Denton, of Boston, a person of some 
coasequence here — *fcrr a man ; a student, a geo- 
logist, a collector, one who can chop logic 
and quote autliurities in defence of the doings 
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of his school. The new Gospel of the Female 
Seers came to Aime Cridge and her brother 
William in this odd manoer. Buchaoan, a doctor 
in Cincinnati, had noticed in liis practice, that 
some persons can be pin-ged without pills and 
doses, simply by being made to hold the cathartic 
medicine in their hands* It was an act of the 
imagination ; not to be expected from every one, 
perhaps, but certainly to be found in some ; 
especially in females of dehcate genius and of 
sensitive frame. Why not in Anne Cridge? The 
delicate genius, the sensitive frame, were hers 
by natiu'e and not by choice. A trial was made. 
Now, a fancy that could supply the place of a 
bolus should be capable of higher service than 
purging the body of its viler humours ; and with 
a sly feminine frankness, Aime tried her powers of 
seeing through obstacles on some of her friends* 
unopened letters. The gift soon grew upon her. 
Putting a sealed paper to her temples, she per- 
ceivcd traces upon it, not with her eyes, but with 
her brain, of the figure of a man writing, — the 
figure of the man who had written that paper, 
— so that slie could tell his height, his colour, 
and the shape of his eyes. A thought now struck 
her brother. Tliis image of a man writing must 
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^be a sun-picture, which had been thrown upon the 
'paper, as upon a lens. He could not himself see 
.it; only his sister Anne could see it; but this de- 
'fect of vision was a consequence of his grosser 
qualities of mind. Denton lacked imagination. 
Still, it was made dear to him, that Nature must 
be in the daily habit of multiplying pictures of 
herself; that every surface must receive and may 
retain such pictures; and that you only want a 
seer capable of reading them, in order to arrive at 
Natxu^e's innermost secrets. It was a fiiie idea ; 
Denton thought the beginning of a new era : 
for if Anne, by pressing a piece of paper against 
her forehead, could find on it the figure of its 
writer, %vith an outhne of the room in which 
it had been folded and sealed, why should she 
not be able to read the images which must have 
been pictured on all other surfaces ; on flints, 
on bones, on shells, on metals ? Why not ? If the 
images mirrored on all substances by fight, are 
not, as we fancy, transient, but remain upon 
them, sinking into them, it is simply a question 
of test — of an agent sensitive enough to perceive 
and recover these vanishing lines. Such an agent 
Denton had found in his sister Anne. 

Having found his reader of Nature, all the 
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past life of the world would be opened to him, 
as one great fragment of time is to the Wandering 
Jew, with the added advantage that he coidd go 
ftirthcr back in time and could read the things 
which no human eyes had ever seen. To wit^ 
if his theory were true, you would only need to 
break a piece of rock from the Matterhom, wrap 
it m paper, and place it against the reader's brow, 
in order to learn, as from the pages of a book, the 
story of the glaciers, from the age when Switzer- 
land and Swabia were fields of ice, through the 
melting periods, down to the day when forest, 
lake, town, vineyard, laughed upon the scene ; to 
scratch a flint from the Hmestone quarries of the 
White Mountain, and you would find engraved 
upon it pictures of the prinuevul forest^ of the Indian 
camp, the red-skins in their paint and feathers, 
brandishing their spears, and tossing in their war- 
dance ; to pick a bit of lava from a vault in 
Pompeii, and you would obtain a map of the Italian 
city, with its houses, gardens, baths and circuses, 
its games, its festivals, its civic and rehgious Hfe ; 
to chip a scale from the tower of Se\dlle, and 
you woidd instantly restore the old Moorish 
life of tliat proud city, with its ensigns and 
processions, its dusk population, its gleaming cres- 
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caits and heroic pomp of war; to snatch a bone 
from a heap of sailors' ballast lying on the quays, 
and mayhap you would have pictm^ed on this 
fossil the condition of England thousands of years 
before Ca3sar sailed from the Somme, with por- 
traits of the savages who fished, and fought, and 
fed goats and sheep on om- shores and downs. If 
the theory were only true, a new hght had dawned 
upon the world ; history had obtained a great sup- 
plement, science a new basis, art a fresh illustra- 
tion. 

But Anne, the first Female Seer, now found a 
rival in this art of reading stones in Elizabeth 
Denton, her brother's wife. It may be that 
Elizabeth was jealous of Anne passing day after 
day in her husband's study, even tliough it were 
only among books, bones, skins, and ores, gating 
with him into the mysteries of life, while she her- 
self was sent out into the nursery and the kitchen. 
In her eyes, it is probable that in such services to 
science one woman would seem to be as good as 
another — ^in her own case a great deal better. 
Certain it is, that she one day told her husband 
that she, too, was a Female Seer, able and willing 
to look for him into the soul of things. Denton 
tried her with a pebble, which she mstaiitly read ofi" 
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in a fashion to extinguish the modest pretensions of 
sister Anne. In the published list of experiments, 
we are told that a piece of limestone from Kansas, 
full of small fossil shells, was held by Anne Cridge 
against her brow, when she read off: "A deep hole 
here. Wliat shells ! small shells ; so many. I see 
water ; it looks like a river running along.'* The 
next experiment was tried upon Ehzabeth : a bit of 
quartz from Panama being held before her eyes : 
" I see what looks like a monstrous insect ; its body 
covered with shelly wings, and its head furnished 
with antennre nearly a foot long. It stands with 
it^ head against a rock , . . I see an enor- 
mous snake coiled up among wild, wiry gi'uss. 
The vegetation is tropical'* '' Well done,*' cried 
Denton, 

Proud of the gifts so suddenly displayed by 
his wife, he announced that a new science had been 
seen, a new interpretation of the past revealed, and 
opening a fresh page in the great book of nature, 
he wrote down the word Psychoraetry, by which he 
meant the Science of the Soul of things. Of 
course, being only a male, he cannot show this soul 
to others ; he does not affect to see it for himself. 
He is privileged through his sister and his wife 
But being a man of letters and ideas, he lias 
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shaped out the new mystery of tlie universe in 
these siir|»rising terms : — 

" In the world around us radiant forces are 
passing from all objects to all objects in their vicinity, 
and dming every moment of the day and niglit are 
daguerreotypmg the appearances of each upon the 
other ; the images thus made not merely resting 
upon the surface, but sinking into the interior of 
them ; there held with astonishing tenacity, and 
only waiting for the suitable appliaition to reveal 
tliemselves to the inquiring gaze. You cannot, 
then, enter a room by night or day, but you leave 
on going out your portrait behind you. You 
cannot hft your hand, or wink your eye, or tlie 
wind stir a hair of your head, but each movement 
is infalUbly registered for coming ages. The pane 
of glass in the window, the brick in the wall, and 
the paving-stone in the street, catch the pictures 
of all the passers-by, and faithfully preserve them. 
Not a leaf waves, not an insect crawls, not a ripple 
moves, but each motion ia recorded by a thousand 
faitlifid scribes in infallible and indehble scripture.'* 

It is a pity that men are not allowed to see 
these pictures, to read these histories, of our globe. 
But the male vision is dull, the male mind prosaic. 
Only the female sense can peer into these sohd 
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depths. It is rather hard upon us ; but whose 
fault is it if man s grosser nature cannot soar to 
these feminine heights ? 

Growing by what it feeds on, the mysterious 
faculty in Elizabeth Denton has left that of Anne 
Cridge immeasurably behind. She has acquired 
the gift of looking, not into flints and fossils only, 
but into the depths of Uie sea, into the centre of 
the earth. She can hear the people of past times 
talk, she can taste the food which saurians and 
crustaceans scrunched in the pre-diluvian world. 

From these FCT[iale Seers we have learnt tliat 
men were once Hkc monlsieys ; that even then the 
women were in advance of men ; bemg less hairy 
and standing more erect than tlieir mail compan- 
ions. It is coming to be always thus, when the 
story of man's life is told by a properly quali- 
fied female saint and seer. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 



EQUAL RIGHTS. 

"Ahe you a member of the Society for Promoting 
Equal Eights, as between the two sexes ?" I asked 
a young married lady of my acquaintance in New 
York. ** Certainly not/' she replied with a quick 
shrug of the shoulders. "Why not?" I ventured 
to say, pursuing my inquiry. "Oh/* she answered, 
with a sly Httle laugh, "you see I am very fond 
of being taken care of.*' Were it not for this 
fortunate weakness on the part of many ladies, the 
Society for Promoting Equal Eights woidd soon, I 
am told, comprise the whole female population of 
these states, especially of these New England 
states ! 

The reform which ladies like Betsey Cowles, 
Lucy Stone, and Lucrctia Mott, would bring about 
by way of equalising the rights of sex and sex, 
would give to woman everything that society 
allows to men, from pantaloons and latch-keys up 
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to seats in the legislature and pulpits in the 
church. In assertion of female rights, Harriet 
Noycs and Mary Walker have taken to panta- 
lettes; Elizabeth Stanton has offered herself as a 
candidate for the representation of New York ; and 
Olympia Brown has been duly ordained as a min- 
ister of the gospeL 

When the first Female Congress was called in 
Ohio, under Presidentess Betsey Cowles, the ladies, 
after much reading and speaking, adopted twenty- 
two resolutions, with a preamble echoing the form 
of the Declaration of Independence : — 

"Wliereas all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed with certain God -given rights, and all just 
government is derived from the consent of the 
governed ; And whereas the doctrine that man shall 
pursue his own substantial happiness, is acknow- 
ledged by the highest authority to be the great 
precept of nature ; And whereas this doctrine 
is not local but universal, being dictated by God 
Himself: Wlierefore . . . ." 

Then come the resolutions, which take the 
form of an open declaration, that the ladies of 
Ohio shall in future consider the laws which, in 
their opinion^ press unfau^ly on thu sex, as of no 
effect and void. 
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1, Eesolved : That all laws eontraiy to these 
fundiuiiental principles, or in coiillict with this 
groat precept of nature, are of no binding obli- 
gation. 

" 2. Eesolved : That all law3 which cxclndc 
women from voting are null and void. 

'* 3, Eesolved : That all soeialj literaiy, pecu- 
niaty, and rehgious distinctions between man and 
woman are contrary to nature. 

" 9, Eesolved : Tliat it is unjust and unnatural 
to hold a different moral standard for men and for 
women," 

Lydia Pierson put her foot down on what she 
held to be the true cause of female hiferiority; 
the habit among girls of maiTying early in life. 
Lydia told her audience that, if they wanted to l)e 
men they must stay at school until they were 
twenty-one. 

Massachusetts. — ^the true leader in every move- 
ment of opinion — now took up the question, and 
the first National Woman's Eights Convention 
was hekl in Worcester, with Paulina Davis, of 
Ehode Island, Presidentess, and Hannah Darhng- 
ton, of Pennsylvania, Secretary. 

Paulina described the object of that female 
parliament to be — an epochal movement, the 
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emancipation of a class, the redemption of half 
the world, the re-organisation of all social, poHtical, 
and industrial interests and institutions* She 
said, Til is is the age of peace, and woman is 
its sign. The Congress voted the following reso- 
lutions : — 

" That every human being of fidl age, wlio has 
to obey the law, and who is taxed to support the 
government, should have a vote : 

"That poUtical rights have nothing to do with 
sex, and the word ' male * should be stinick out of 
all our state constitutions : 

" That the laws of property, as affecting married 
persons, sliould be revised, so as to make all the 
laws equal ; the wife to have during life an equal 
control over the property gained by their mutual 
toil and sacrifices, to be heir of her husband to the 
extent that he is her heir, and to be entitled at 
her death to dispose by will of the same share of 
the joint property as he is." 

Other resolutions declared the right of women 
to a far better education than they now enjoy, to 
a fair partnership with men m trade and adven- 
ture, and to a share in the administration of justice. 
A male hstener said he liked the spirit of this 
female parliament, since he found they meant by 
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woman s rights tbe right of every lady to be good 
for somethin}:; in life ! 

One topic of discourse in this Congress wm 
kess. It would hardly be outstripping facts t*> 
eay that the liusk and shell, so to spe*ik, of eveiy 
question now bemg raised for debate in America, as 
between sex and sex, belongs to the domain of the 
milliner and the tailor. What are the proper kinds 
of clothes for a free woman to fold about her hmbs ? 
Is the gown a final form of dress ? Is the petticoat 
a badge of shame? Does a man owe nothing to 
his hat, his coat, his pantaloons, his boots? Li 
short, can a female be considered as equal to a 
male until she has won the right to wear his garb ? 
Queries such as these have a serious as well as 
comic side. Feminine science is so far advanced 
in these comitries, that many a topic which would 
be food for jokes and poesies in London, is treated 
Iiere as a question of business woidd be considered 
in a Broadway store. 

Now dress, if you consider it apart from tlic 
rules of Hyde Park and Fifth Avenue, denotes 
somcthmg otlier than the personal taste of its 
wearer. Dress is tlie man ; and something more. 
Dress not only tells you what a man does, but 
what he is. Watch the tide of Ufe, as it flows and 
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surges tlirougli the Broatlway, past tlie Park, the 
Battery, and the Quays, anil you will see that the 
prcaclier has one costume, the postman another, 
tlie sailor a third ; that the man of easy habit 
clothes himself in a garb which a man of swift and 
decisive movements could not wear. A ilowinif 
garment impedes the owner ; a man or woman in 
skirts cannot run like a fellow in pantaloons. 

Helene Marie Weber was one of the first to don 
coat and trousers, and her assumption of male 
attire was a ciiuse of loud explosions. Helene, be- 
sides being a writer on reform, on female education, 
and on dress, was a practical farmer, who ploughed 
land, sowed com, reared pigs, and went to market 
with her produce, habited hke a man, in boots, 
breeks, and buttons. Apart from this fancy, she is 
described as a strictly pious and lady-like person, 
modest in mien, unassuming in voice. In a letter 
which slie wrote to the Ladies' Congress, she men- 
tions that she had been abused in the English and 
American papers for wearing trousers ; she declares 
that she has no desure to be an Iphis ; that she 
never affected to be other than a woman, and has 
never been mistaken foj* a man except by some 
liasty stranger. Her common garb she describes 
as consisting of a coat and pants of black cloth; 
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her evening dress as a dark blue coat mtli gilt 
buttons, buff cassimere vest, riclily trimmed, witli 
gold buttons, and' drab breeches. She adds, with 
a sweet feminine touch, that all her clothes are 
made in Paris ? 

Many of the points to whicli these ladies lent 
their countenance were of serious import ; others 
were only noticeable for the comedy to which they 
gave birtk I have heard that a deputation of 
ladies in one of these New England towns went 
up to their minister s house to protest against tlie 
commencement of the daily lessons with the words, 
'* Dearly beloved bretliren," as implying that the 
women were neither not present or comitcd for 
notliing in the congregation. They wished to have 
their pastor's \dews on a project for amending the 
Book of Common Prayer. '' Well, I have thought 
over that matter, ladies," said the preacher; 
" but I tliiok, on the whole, this text may stand ; 
for you see the brethren alwap embrace the 
sisters." 

The more serious question discussed in the 
Equal Eights Association is the position of woman 
in marriage. "The whole theory of the common 
law," they say, " in relation to the manied woman 
ia unjust and degrading." What, they ask, are the 
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Tiutural relations of one sex to the other? Is 
inai^riiige the higliest and purest form uf those 
relations? Wliat are the moral effects of mar- 
11 age upon man and wife? Is marriage a boly 
state ? 

Any appeal to the code for guidance on such 
questions woidd be idle ; for the rule under which 
we live has no reply to make in matters of moral 
and rehgious truth. The Listitutes, Pagan alike 
in origin and in spirit, consider a wom^m as little 
more than a chattel ; and the relation of husband 
and wife as only a trifle more advanced than that 
of a master and his slave. They see no moral 
beauty in the state of marriage ; see nothing in it 
beyond a partnership in lamily business, akin to 
that which exists in a trading firm. No Eoman 
ever dreamt of love being divine, of maiTlage 
being a union of two souls ; and this Gothic 
sentiment, so common in our poetry, in our tra- 
ditions, in our households, finds no food Avhat- 
ever in the civil law. Hence it has come to pass 
in America, that every sect of social reformers 
— Moravian, Tuiiker, Shaker, Perfectionist, Mor- 
mon^ Spiritualist — has commenced its efforts to- 
wards a better life by discarding and denouncing 
the civil law^ 
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That the state of marriage is the highest, 
most poetic, most religions stage of the social 
relations, is denied by few, even in America. It 
is denied by some. The Moravians and the Tun- 
kers treat the institution with a certain shyness ; 
not denying that for carnal persons it is a good 
and profitable state; but affecting to believe 
that it is not holy, not conducive to the highest 
virtue. The Shakers, we have seen, repudiate 
marriage altogether, as one of those temporal 
institutions which have done their appointed office 
on this earth, and have now passed away, so far, 
at least, as concerns the elected children of grace. 
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The Tuiikers, who say they came into America 
from a small German village on the Eder, all from 
one little dorf, owe the name by whicli they are 
known, not only here, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
about which they are largely settled, but in Boston 
and New York — to a pun. They profess Baptist 
tenets ; and the word " tunker " meanhig to dip a 
crumb into gravy, a sop into wine, they are described 
by those who use it, in a very poor joke, as dippers 
and soi>s. They are also called Tumblers, from one 
of the abrupt motions which they make in the act 
of baptism. We English style them Bunkers, by 
rnistake. Among themselves they are known as 
Brethren ; the spirit of theb association being that 
of fraternal love* The name by which they are 
known in the neighbourhood of their villages in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, is that of the 
Ilarmless People, 
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Under any and eveiy name, they are a sober, 
pious, and godly race ; leavening with a simple 
virtue the mighty fermentations going forwai'd on 
the American soil. 

These Tunkers live in httle villages and groups 
of farms, for their common comfort and advantage ; 
but not in separate communities, like the Shakers 
and Perfectionists. They remain in the world, 
subject to the law. In some respects, they may 
be considered as in a state of change, even of 
decay ; for, in these later days, they have begim 
to tixke interest on money lent, once strictly for- 
bidden among them ; and they have commenced 
to buUd chapels and churches instead of confining 
their religious services, like the ancient Jews, to 
houses and sheds. In some of these chapels, I am 
Borry to say, there is even a hint at decoration ; 
but with these shght drawbacks, the Tunkers arc 
true to the practices of their faith, of which these 
brief particidars may be given. 

They are said to believe that all men will be 
saved ; a dogma which is common to almost every 
new sect in the United States ; though some of their 
body deny that universal salvation is held as a bind- 
ing article of their creed. They dress in plain clothes, 
and use none but the simplest forms of address. 
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They swear no oaths. They make no compliments. 
They will not fight. They wear long beards, and 
never go to law. In their worship they employ no 
nalaried priest. Males and females are considered 
equals, and the two sexes are alike eligible for 
tlie diaconate. Every man in a congregation 
is allowed to rise (as in the Jewish synagogue) and 
cxpomid the text ; the man who proves himself 
ablest to teach and preach is put in the minister's 
place ; but the people pay him m resjiect, not 
in dollars, for his service. Like Peter and Paul on 
their travels, the Tunker apostles may be lodged 
with their brethren, and even helped on tlicir way 
with food and gifts ; but both in theory and in 
practice they accept no fees, even when they happen 
to be poor and unable to leave for a week, for a 
month, without loss, their Uttle patches of ground. 
These unpaid preachers wait upon the sick, comfort 
the dying, bury the dead. They have also to mairy 
young men and maids ; a few, not many, of the 
more carnal spirits ; a doty which is often the 
most troublesome part of their daily toils. 

For the Tuokers, Hke the Essenes whom they 
resemble in many strong points, have peculiar 
views about the hohness of a single Ufe ; holding 
cehbacy in the highest honour ; and declaring that 
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very few persons are either gifted or prepared for 
the married state, Tliey do uot refuse to biud 
any brother and sister who may vnsh to enter into 
that bond to each other ; but they make no 
scruple about pointing out to them, in long and 
earnest discourse, the superior virtues of a single 
life. The preacher does not say that matrimony is 
a crime; he only hints a profound dislike to it; 
treating it as one of those evil things from which 
he would willingly guard his flock. 

When a brother and sister come to him want- 
ing to be made one flesh, he looks down ujx)n 
them as siimers who ought to ]ye questioned and 
probed as to their secret thoughts ; and, if it may 
be, delivered by him tlirough gitice fi^om a temble 
snare. He alarms them by his inquisition, he 
frightens them by his prophecies. In his words 
and in his looks he conveys to their minds tlie 
idea that in wanting to be married they are going 
headlong to the devil* It is not easy to say what 
the object of these Hai'raless People may be in 
opi>osing the tendency of tlieir folks to love and 
marry ; for tlic Tunkers are shy of publication 
and explanation ; but it is open to conjecture that 
their motives may l>e partly physiological, partly 
religions. A wise man, who could have his way in 
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every city of the world, would put an end to all 
marriages of deformed and idiotic persons ; on the 
same lines of justiiication, a Tunker might dissuade 
fi*om marriage a pair of lovers who could do 
nothing to improve the race. But some mystic 
dream, about chastity being a holy state, accepta- 
ble as such to God, and meritorious in the eyes of 
men, has more to do with it, I think, than any 
consideration they may have for improvements iu 
the Tunker breed. 

Of course, the Tunker body is not the first 
professing Christian ChuiTh which has felt it 
a duty to encourage people to live a single life, 
tliough the fact of such encouragement may be 
considered as having a meaning in a country, 
where every child is a fortune, which it never can 
have had in Europe and in Asia, where the separa- 
tion of a great many monks and anchorites from 
the reproducing classes may have been justified on 
economicid, if not on moral, grounds. 

In the Churches of Jemsalem, Antioch, and 
Eome, the question of whether celibacy was or was 
not a holy state, was mooted long and freely, for 
apostles could be quoted on either side in the 
dispute, and the teachers, each according to his 
argument, might cite on this side the example uf 
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Peter, on that side the i)recept of Paul The 
sentiment in favour of living a single life did not 
come from Paul, much less from Christ; it had 
sprung up among the Essenic farms and villages 
of Judea ; had spread from the hill-side into the 
city and the schools ; had become popukr among 
the Pharisees, as a protest against the flesh and 
the de\dl; and, in this sense only, it appears to 
have been adopted by the ascetic Saul, After his 
conversion to a new creed, Paid, being a man of 

tmature age, going to and fro in the world on his 
Master's work, was unUkely to change his habits. 
The spirit of the Essene was strong in Paul, but 
in pleading for chastity of the body, as a condi- 
tion acceptable to God, it should not be hastily 
assumed that he set up his voice, even by impli- 
cation, against God's own ordinance of marriage. 
Those only who have studied the social hfe of 
Corinth under Junius Gallio, — a sink of vice, appall- 
ing even to men most knowing in the ways of de- 
generate Greece, — can guess what may have been 
the apostle's motive for advising his disciples in 
that city to observe a more ascetic rule than any 
wliich they saw in vogue around them ; but any 

finan of sense may judge from the sacred text how 
far a special state of morals, special even among 
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the Greeks, must have driven St. Paul into urging 
upon the Church of Corinth a true and resokite 
watchftdness over matters not otherwise recom- 
mended by liim to the infant church* When he 
says to thenu he woidd to God they were as he is, 
he spealts (if I read him rightly) as a chaste man 
rather than as a single man. How coidd an 
apostle of such practical and commanding genius 
as St Paul conceive the idea of banishing marriage 
from the new society? Three reasons forbid it, 
any one of wliich would have been strong enough 
to deter him; (first) because Elohim, the God of 
liis lathers, had instituted marriage for Adam and 
all liis seed ; (second) because Paul knew, and 
said, that if men do not marry, they will do much 
worse ; and (third) because the rule of abstinence, 
if it could have been enforced by him, w^ould have 
destroyed in one generation all his converts, and 
with them, perhaps, the very Church of Christ. 

Have we any right to infer from Paul's advice 
to the Corinthians, that he lield the views of Ann 
Lee, or even of Alexander Mack ? Greece was not 
America ; the Syrian Aphrodite is not worshipped 
in New York, St. Paul had to urge the merits 
of chastity on a people to whom that word, and all 
that it expresses, were imkuown. His converts had 
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been worshippers of Astarte, and in denouncing their 
abominations, he used the fiery freedom of a man 
whose life was pure and stainless. Yet he weighed 
his words, and in the tempest of his wrath took 
time to say, when he spoke in his own name only, 
as a private man, and when he deUvered counsel in 
tlie name of our Lord. The Greeks tmderstood 
him. Writing in their idiom, speaking of their 
manners, both well known to him — child of a 
Greek city, pupU in a Greek school — his meaning 
must have been clearer to them tlmn it is to 
strangers. Hence the Greek church may be taken 
as a safer guide to the sense of a dilhcuk and 
contested passage than any other, especially than 
that of the American Tunker. The Greek church 
has no doubt about it. By many canons and by 
constant usage, thtit church aflS^rms that St. Paul 
was in favour of wedlock, not in the communicant 
only, but in the priest. 

Unhappily for christian unity, the Western 
church took another \dew of the text. The Pauline 
and Platonic Fathers wrote in mystical phrases of 
the superior sanctity of an unmarried life; and long 
before any law of the church had come to forbid 
priest and bishop to marry, it had become a fashion 
among the higher clergy to abstain, and to Uvc, as 
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tliey phrased it, for the diurcb alone. Strange to 
say, this fashion took root in Rome, in tlie midst of 
a people boasting as their chief glory, of having 
had for their founder and bishop Si. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, a married man. 

The adoption of this celibate principle by Rome 
was the germ of both the great schisms in the 
Christian society ; first, of a parting between 
East and West, afterwards, in the West itself^ of 
a parting between North and South. Disputes 
about dogma may be set aside; disputes about 
social order may not. A priest can be persuaded 
to hear reason on such topics as election and fore- 
knowledge, who cannot be induced to admit that 
marriage is a state of sin. In the sixth and seventh 
centuries this battle of celibacy had been fiercely 
fought, the Petrme chiu'ch being for it, the Pauline 
church against it j and on this rock of cx>ntradictions, 
the first great Christian society had struck and split* 
The Comicil of Tours had suspended for a year all 
priests and deacons who were then found Uving with 
their wives, of whom there were many thousands 
in Italy, Gaul, and Spain. The Council of Constan- 
tinople had declared that priests and deacons ought 
to Uve vrith their wives like laymen, according tu 
the ordinance and ciistom of the aposUcs, a canon 
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which they still observe. Not only did the Greek 
Church separate fi'om that of Rome on this cardinal 
pohey, but t!ie clergy and laity of the West and 
North— H[)f England^ Germany, and Finance — stood 
out against it ; and the main efforts of the Eoman 
Church for five hundred years were given to this 
domestic question. Ages elapsed before Eome had 
crushed the opposition to her poMcy in England, 
Germany, and Franne, in which countries manned 
priests were to be found so late as the times of the 
Black Prince : at lengtii she won her oiuse ; but 
on the morrow of laer triumph the Reformation 
began. 

No man can read the ballads and chronicles 
from Piers Plonghman's Complaint to Pecocks 
Repressor, without feeling how much it was be- 
yond tlie power of a celibate clergy to dwell in 
peace with a congregation of Gothic race. The 
cry for a married priesthood rose from every corner 
of the West and North ; and when the clerical 
reformers took the field against Rome, the first 
pledge of their sincerity, given and taken, was to 
marry wives. All the great men wdio led the 
Reformation in their several countries — Luther, 
Calvin, Cranmer— had to give this pledge of their 
faith ; thus the newly-madc Christian societies of 
VOL. II, 
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North and West, to whicla America is heir, were 
founded on the broadest principles of human 
natiu'e, not on the narrowest criticism of a text. 

But Rome, after these great schisms in the 
church, chngs fondly to iier ancient order. She 
looks on woman as a snare. Into the cr;q>t of 
St. Peter (a married saint) no female is allowed to 
enter, except on a single day of the year, A lady 
may not call upon the Pope, except in raounimg 
robes. In the Roman mass no music is permitted 
for the female voice. But the Italian Church is 
logical in its practice, though it may be wrong in 
its principle. Where it is considered sinful in a 
priest to marry, how can you prevent the female 
being despised? 

This question may be put to the American 
celibate schools : to tlic Tunkers of Ohio, to the 
bhakcrs of New York. 
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THE REVOLT OF WOMAN. 

Elizabeth Denton, founder though she be of 
a school of Female Seers, is not the highest and 
boldest of these feminine reformers. One school of 
writers, a school which is already a churchy with its 
codes and canons, its seers and sects, soars high 
above local wranglings, into what is said to be a 
region of yet nobler truths. Eights of Woman I 
exclaim the party. What is right compared with 
power? what is usage compared with nature? 
what is social law compared with celestial fact? 
A woman s right to love, say these female reformers, 
is a detail, her claim to labour a mistake* Neither 
the first nor the second should be urged on the 
workl^s attention. One ought to be assumed, 
the other must be dropt. Woman's right to love 
is implied in a yet larger claim, and by the new 
theory of her hfe her only relation to labour is to 
be exempt from it 
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These reformers make no feint, they liit straight 
out, According to them, only meek and weak re- 
formers would think of prating about equal powers 
aud laws. Women, they say, are not the equals of 
man ; they are his superiors. Tliey do not ask from 
him either chivalry or courtesy ; they claim the 
sovereign rule. In throwing do\vTi such a gage, 
they are well aware how much they surprise and 
offend their masculine hearers ; but they speak to 
women, and do not erpect that men will receive 
the truth. They have a gospel to dehver, a duty 
to discharge, a war to conduct; a social war; no 
more, no less. Up to this time, they allege that 
women have been held in bondage ; but their day 
has come, their chains are falling off, a deliverer is 
at hand ; a truce, they cry, to compliments, to 
hyj>ot'risies^ to concessions on all sides ; the 
movement now on foot is a Revolt of Womau 
against Man. 

The first principle of this new party is, tliat of 
tlie tAVo sexes Woman is the more perfect being, 
later in growth, finer in structure, grander in form, 
lighter in type. The distinctions between the two 
are wide .and deep, one being allied to cherub 
and seraph, the other to stallion and dog. What 
man is to t!ie gorilla, woman 4s to man. Female 
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superiority is not confined to a few degrees of more 
or less ; it is radical, organic, lying in the qnality 
of her brain, in the deUcacy of her tissues : a 
superiority of essence, even more than of grade. If 
nature works, as it would seem, through an as- 
cending series, woman is the step beyond man in 
Natures ascent towards the form of angelic life. 
And this is true, not only of human beings, but of 
all beings, from the female mollusk to the Xew 
England kdy. Man is but the paragon of animals, 
while woman, by her gifts of soul, belongs to the 
celestial ranks. He is a lord of the eailh, while 
she is a messenger from heaven. 

The sexes, too, according to this female creed, 
differ in office, as they differ in endowment. Man 
is here to be a tiller of the soil, while his sister, 
nursed at the same breast, is meant for a prophetess 
mid seer. One is made coarse and rough, that he 
may wrestle with the outward world ; the other 
tender and douce, that she may commune with the 
spiritual s|>heres. Each sex, then, has a province 
of its own, in wliich the whole of its duty hes, 
Man has to work, woman to love. He labours 
with tlie flesh, she with the spirit A husband 
is a grower and getter, his wife is a giver and 
spender; not in the way of jest and caprice<» but 
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by the eternal settlement of law. Man has to toil 
and save, that woman may dispense and enjoy ; 
the higher intelligence turning his material gifts 
into use and beauty; as warmth draws wine and 
oil, colour and perfume, from the watered field. 
One sex is a cultivator, the other a reconciler. lie 
deals with the lower, she with the higher aspects 
of nature. Man conquers the soil. Woman mediates 
with God 

The Prophetess of this new church is Ehza 
Farnham, of Staaten Island ; the temple is unbuilt, 
but the faith and the votaries are said to be found 
in every populous city of the United States. 

Five-and-tweuty yeai^ have elapsed since the 
Truth of Woman fii-st (lashed upon Eliza ; then a 
poor girl, unmarried, unlettered, imtravelled, like 
most of these female seers ; having read but httle, 
speaking no tongue save one ; yet keen and shrewd, 
with thoughts in her brain, and words upon lier lips. 
This Truth of Woman came upon her in 1842, the 
year in which it is said that Joseph Smith received 
a command from God to restore plurality of wives ; 
came upon her, not by induction, but by intuition ; 
in plainer words, she drew her dogma of superiority, 
as Smith drew his dogma of plurality, not from any 
facts in nature, but from the deptlia and riches 
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of her mind. Like Smith, she either kept the 
secret to herself, ur shared it only with her chosen 
friends. But women, she confesses, can teach each 
other fast, and her ideas were spread abroad by an 
unseen agency. When the Tiiith came upon her, 
she was yet a virgin ; to prove its power, she 
married, becoming in turn a wife, a mother, a widow; 
making money and losing it ; toiling with her hands 
for bread ; burying her children as she liad buried her 
husband ; wandering from town to town, and fi'om 
state to state; Uving upon other people*s bounty; 
getting past the turn of a woman's life; watching 
the grey hairs start upon her head, the crow's feet 
pucker at her eyes; and then, with the evening 
shadows falling sadly on her life, having felt the 
joys and griefs of womanhood in all its phases, she 
was ready to begin the war, not secretly, and in 
other names, but with her principles avowed and 
her forces in the field. 

The Eevoh of Woman opened, as it ought to 
have opened, with an attack on pure LitcUect: a 
faculty which the world, in its folly imd injustice, 
puts above woman's susceptibilities and inspirations. 
Beason is man's stronghold ; a fortress which he ha.s 
built for himself, and in which he dwells alone* 
Yes; reason is the basis on which he has planted 
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all those canons, systems, poetries, sciences, m)'t]io 
logies, which he turns with such deadly art against 
the partner of his life. But when Eliza came to 
look into this piu*e Litellect, what did slic Gud? 
A high poiver, a divme faculty, a test of nature, 
an instrument of truth? Nothing of the kind. 
Slie saw in Intellect nothing more than a coarse 
bungler, dealing with nature in a slow, material 
way, gathering up a few dates and facts, tracing 
out causes and sequents, catching through harmo- 
nies at law. Wliat was man's gift compared 
against Avoraan's grace? A process against a 
power* A woman has no need of metliod. She 
knows the fact when she sees it, feels the truth 
when it is unseen* What man witli his logic, 
observation and procedure, toils up to in a gene- 
ration, she perceives at once. To him, intellect is 
a tii'csome and uncertain guide ; to her, intuition 
is a swift, unfkiling diviner's rod. Has not man, 
asked Eliza, been using his reason for ages past, 
without having fallen on the central truth of life 
— the natural sovereignty of the female sex? 
Keason may have its uses and duties, of a liurable 
kind ; since it may teach a man how to cut Aown 
trees, how to build boats, how to snare game, how 
to reap com and sow potatoes^ how to fence his 
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leld and protect liis camp ; and for these uses it 
may be kept for a little wMle; but ouly in its 
proper place, as the sen^ant of woman's far higher 

The reign of Scieece was announced as over, 
that of Spiritualism as begun. Science is the off- 
spring of man, SpirituaUsm of woman. The first 
is gross and sensual, a tiling of the past; the 
second, piu-e and holy, a thing of the future. 
Science doubt?, Spiritualism believes ; one is of 
earth, the other is of heaven. Now that the Gospel 
of Woman is declared. Science has ceased to have 
a leading part in the discovery of truth ; the 
objective world is about to pass into the subjective, 
and the superior sex will read for us, by their 
inner light, the mysteries of heaven and hell. 

Ehza had no special theology to teach* She 
rejected Peter and Paul, Luther and Cranmer ; but 
she had faith in Swedenborg. Peter and Paul had 
put women under men. 

Eliza proudly contended that although her 
Truth of Woman is new and strange, it admits of 
proof convincing to the female mind. As to the 
mascidine mind, a tiling of lower grade, she wa3 
not concerned about its ways, A Virginian never 
thought of arguing with his slave. The Truth, 
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which she had to prcacli, did not require man's" 
sanction to make it pass; and she confined her 
discourse to the superior sex. 

Her evidence in favour of the Truth of "Woman 
lay in the following syllogism : — 

Life is exalted in proportion to its organic and 
functional complexity ; woman's organism is more 
complex, and her totahty of functions larger, than 
those of any other being inhabiting our earth; 
therefore her position in the scale of life is the 
most exalted — the sovereign one. 

That was Eliza's secret The most complex life 
is the highest; womati's hfe is the most complex; 
ergo, woman's Hfe is the highest. If the premises 
are gouud, the conclusion must be also sound. 
Eliza felt so sure of her syllogism, that she rested 
her case upon it. What she claimed for woman 
is only what Nature gives her^ — ^the sovereign place. 

It is the same, says Eliza, through all the 
animal grades. The females have more organs 
than the male, and organs are the representatives 
of power. All females have the same organs as males 
with two magnificent sets of structure which males 
have not; structures which concern the nourishing 
of life. She admits that the male is often physi- 
cally larger than the female, so far as size can be 
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measured by bulk of body, by length of arm, and 
by width of chest ; but in lieu of any argument to 
be drawn from such a fact in favour of the lualej it 
is urged that he is only bigger in the groi^ser parts 
— in bones and sinews— not in nerves and brains. 
Where tlie higher functions come into play, woman 
is in advance of man. Her bust has a nobler 
contour, her bosom a finer swell. The upper half 
of her skull is more expansive. All the tissues 
of her body are softer and more delicate. Her 
voice is sweeter, her ear quicker. Her veins are 
of brigliter blue, her skin is of purer white, her 
lips are of deeper red. More than all else, as 
fixing the grade of woman above that of man, her 
brain is of hijlier quality and of quicker grt>wth. 

On every side, then, says Ehza, the female 
bears away the belL She is aware that an oki 
sayhig, based on what may be seen in a wood, in a 
street, in a farm-yard, asserts the superior beauty, 
no less than the superior size, of the male animal* 
But she disputes the facts. It is true that nearly 
all male animals have a grander figure ; that nearly 
all male birds have a brighter pl^image than their 
mates ; that in some species the males have special 
ornaments, such as the lion's mane and the pea- 
cock*s tail; but these appearances, she contends, 
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deceive the eye, while true beauty is always to be 
fouDtl in the female fomi. The lioness is nobler 
than the lion ; the pea^hen statelier than the 
cock. The beauty of your dung- li ill rooster lies in 
his feathers and his voice- Pluck him to the skin, 
and you will find that he lias neither the softness 
nor the beauty of his female mates. But Eliza 
will not rest her argument for feminine superiority 
on birds ; for sex in birds is something of a mystery 
to her ; and for many reasons (chiefly because girls 
are called nightingales, doves, and wrens) she 
inclines to the belief that the feminine of our 
higher order answers to the masculine in birds. 

All, therefore, that is best and brightest in the 
two beings — outward and inward — beauty to the 
eye^ softness to the touch, music to the ear — the 
heart to love^ the brain to guide — are developed in 
the female on a richer scale. On his side, man has 
little to recommend him beyond a brutal strength. 
In short, the picture which Eliza draws of man and 
woman is very much like that of Caliban and 
Miranda on their lonely rock. 

In support of ^ these views of nature, .she appeals 
to history, poetry, science, and art ; citing Cornelia 
and the Mother of the Gracchi (whom she describes 
as two noticeable Eoman wives) ; cutting up 
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Shakespeare for his low views and slavish pictures 
of women; pooh-poohing Bacon for his lack of 
true method and insight ; braimog Michael Angelo 
for his absence of all feminine grace. There is 
novelty in her appeal, and in the illustrations by 
which she supports it, Elnsa declares that Corneha 
and the Mother of the Gracchi were but " average 
mothers of a later time;'* that Shakespeare 
says nothing of woman that is to her credit, 
or to his own. Purtia, it is true, is sensible, 
com-ageous, brilUaot, without vanity ; but Eliza 
knows a hmidred American women who arc better 
than she, Imogen is pure and loving ; but the man 
is to be pitied who does not '' know a score or 
two of finer girls/* Rosalind^ Perdita, Ophelia, 
Beatrice, are fools, if pretty ones, in whom Eliza 
can see " little goodness save the emptiness of evil/* 
Pious Cordelia, loving Constance, noble IsabeUa, 
how are ye fallen^ stai's of the morning ! Darwin, 
too, though he is allowed to be excellent in specu- 
lation, gets beyond his depth when dealing with 
structm-e, missing his chance of falhng upon the 
Truth of Woman. Strange, she thinks, how so 
good a naturahst as Darwin is, should have treated 
rudimentary organs in male animals as remains of 
lost powers, wheu it is clear to her that they ai^e the 
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germs of new powers. But so it is ; Darwin con- 
siders the rudimentary mammce as the ruins of 
old organs, which once had uses ; in other words, 
that male functions were at some distant period in 
the past a little nearer to female functions than 
they stand at present, Eliza, on the contrary, 
conceives that these mammas are the germs of new 
organs, growing with the growth of time ; in other 
words, that male functions will, by progress and 
development, come into closer resemblance to 
female functions. Science is wrong, like history, 
and poetry, and art. But what is science? Just 
what man knows : — ^man, who knows nothing ; and 
who is only a grade higher in the scale of being 
tluin a chimpanzee ! A true science would show 
you that woman, as a being with no waste organs, 
no rudimentary powers, stands at the head of all 
created things. 

Milton's Eve — though fairest, wisest, best — is 
not high enough in the scale for Eliza. Eve is not 
made first of the twain in Paradise; first, as she 
ought to be, in virtue of her keener insight, her 
braver spirit, her larger longings. Nay, the Female 
Beer grows hot against tlie Bible for its hard and 
cruel way of dealing with that story of the Fall ; 
urging that the Scriptures tell the tale as a man 
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was sure to conceive it, to his own advantage, and 
to woman*s loss. She writes it out afresh, and 
puts the thing in another light. 

In this new version of the Fall, Eve is not 
weak, but strong. She finds Adam in bonds, and 
she sets him free. He is bound by a bad law to 
live in a state of darkness and bondage, a mere 
animal life, without knowing good from evil She 
breaks his fetters, and shows him the way to 
heaven. The consequences of her act are noble ; 
and tlirough her courage Man did not fall, but rise. 
She did " a great service to humanity," when she 
plucked the forbidden fruit. 

In the details of the Fall, Ehza finds much 
comfort, when she can read them by her own 
inward light Wisdom (in the form of a Serpent) 
addressed the woman, not the man, who would 
have cared little for the tree of knowledge. The 
temptation offered to her was spirituaL She took 
the forbidden fruit, in the hope of becoming wiser 
and diviner than she had been. Man followed her. 
Yes ; the ascendancy of woman began in Paradise I 
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CHiVPTEE XX, 



ONEIDA CREEK. 



On tbe opposite verge of thought to the systems of 
Mother Ann, of Elizabeth Denton, of Ehza Farn- 
ham, stands a body of reformei^ who call them- 
selves, hi their dogniatic aspect, Perfectionists^ in 
then' social aspect, Bible Communists. These 
people aver that they have discovered the only 
way ; and have reduced to practice wliat their 
rivals in reform have only reduced into talk. They 
profess to base their theory of family life on the 
New Testament^ most of aU on the teachings of 
St. Paul. 

Wliat these Bible People (as they call them- 
selves) have done in the sphere of life and thought 
has certainly been attempted in no fiiltering spirit. 
They have restored, as they say, the Divine govern- 
ment of the world ; they have put the two sexes 
on au equal footing ; they have declared marriage a 
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fraud and property a theft; they have abohsheJ 
for theraselvess all human laws ; they have for- 
mally renounced their allegiance to the United 
States. 

The founder of this school of refoi*m — a school 
which boasts already of having its prophets, semi- 
naries, periodicals, and communities — its schism, its 
revival, its persecutions, its male and female mar- 
tyrs — is John Humphreys Noyes : a udl, pale man, 
with sandy hair and beard, grey, dreamy eyes, 
good mouth, white temples, and a noble forehead. 

1 He is a httle like Carlyle; and it is the fiishion 
among his people to say that he closely resembles our 
Clielsea sage; a fiction which is evidently a plea- 
sant delusion to the Saint himself. He has been 
in turn a graduate of Dartmouth College in Con- 
necticut, a law clerk at Putney in Vermont, a 
theological student in Andover, Massachusetts, a 
preacher at Yale College, New Haven, a seceder 
from the Congregationjd Church, an outcast, a 
heretic, an iigitator, a dreamer, an experimentalizer ; 
finally he is now acknowledged by many people 

as a sect-founder, a revelator, a prophet, enjoying 

light from heaven and personal intimacies with 

God. 

I have been spending a few days at Oueidti 
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Creek, the rhief seat of the throe societies founded 
by Noyes — ^Oneida, Wallingford, and lirooklyn — 
as the guest of Father Noyes. I have Hved in 
his family ; had a good deal of talk with him ; 
had access to his books and papers, even those 
of a private nature; liad many conversations with 
the brothers and sisters whom he has gathered 
into order, both in his presence and apart from 
him ; had leave from him to copy such of the 
Family papers as I pleased. Tlie account which 
follows of this extraordinary body of men has 
been written fresh from their own mouths, and 
from my own observation, on the spot which it 
describes. 

" You wUl find," said Horace Greeley, as we 
parted in New York, " that Oneida communism 
is a trade success; the rest you will see and judge 
for yourself" 

From Oneida, a young and busy town on the 
New York Central Railway^ a wide and dusty road, 
on either side of which, behind a line of frame 
houses and their httle gardens, the forest is stUl 
green and frcish, leads you to Oneida Creek; a 
part of that Indian reservation which was left by 
a compassionate legislature to the Oneidas, one 
of the Six Nation f. famous in the early history of 
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New York for their honesty, their good faith, and 
their constant friendsliip for the whites. Twenty 
years ago tl]e Creek ran through a virgin soil 
Here and there a log-house peeped from beneath 
the trees, in which some remnants of a great and 
unhappy tribe of hunters stood, as it were, at bay. 
The water yielded fish, the forest game. The 
only clearings had been made by fire; woods 
either burnt by chance or felled for Avinter fuel 
A patch of maize might be seen on some sunny 
slope ; but the Oneida Indian is a very poor 
farmer at his best ; and the district in which he 
dwelt with his squaw and his papoose^ a tangle 
of briar and swamp and stones, was unbroken 
to the use of man. He sold his land to a pale- 
face, richer than himself, for a sum of money 
not equal in value to the mil pie and hickory woods 
upon it. From this second owner the Perfection- 
ists bought the Creek, with its surrounding woods 
and open ; and in twenty years the surface has 
been wholly changed. Roads have been cut 
through the forest ; bridges have been built ; the 
Creek has been trained and dammed; mOls for 
slitting planks and for driving wheels have been 
erected ; the bush has been cleared away ; a great 
hallj offices and workshops have been raised ; lawns 
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have beeu laid out, shrubberies planted, and foot- 
wayjs gmvelled; orchai*ds aud vineyards have been 
reared and fenced ; manufactures have been set 
going — iron-work, satchel-making, fruit-preserving, 
silk-spinning; and the whole aspect of this wild 
forest land lias been beautified into the likeness 
of a rich domain in Kent. Few corners of 
America can compete in loveliness with the swards 
and gardens lying about the home of the Oneida 
family, as these thuigs arrest the eyes of a stranger 
coming upon them from the rough fields even of 
the settled region of Kew York. 

The home, which stands on a rising knoll com- 
manding some pretty views, is remarkable without 
and within ; for among the kws which the Bible 
Communists have put behind them are the seven 
orders of architecture- The builder of this pde is 
Erastus Hamilton, once a New England farmer, 
carj)enter, what not, as a New England er is apt 
to be ; a man of sense and tact, not much of a 
scholar, not at all an orator, but a person of some 
natural gifts, which fit him to be a ruler and 
contriver in the midst of inferior men. He is tlie 
Father of this Oneida family, just as Noyes is the 
Father of all the Perfectionist famiUes ; and being 
master of the house, so to speiik, he is also builder 
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0? the house ; though he claims that everything 
in it, from the position of a fire-place to the fiir- 
nisliing of a library, is the result of a special 
sign from Heaven* I may add, without ofleiice, 
that Father Hamilton was open to new hglits, 
even when they flashed from a Gentile brain ; 
most of all to those of my fellow-traveller, William 
Haywood^ architect and engineer. 

In the centre of the pile, approached by a wide 
passage and a flight of stairs, is the great hall; 
a chapel, a theatre, a conceit-roora, a casino, a 
working place, all in one ; being supplied with 
benches, lounging- chaii^s, work-tables, a reading- 
desk, a stage, a gallery, a pianoforte. In this 
ball, the sisters play and sew, the elders preach, the 
librarian (Brother Pitt) reads the news, the young 
men antl maidens make love^ — so far as such a 
Gentile art is allowed to live in this curious place. 
Near the great hall is the drawing-room, properly 
the ladies' room ; and around this chaml)er stand 
the sleeping apartments of the family and its 
guests. Beneath this floor, on either side of the 
wide passage, arc the offices, together with a recep- 
tion mom, a library, a place of business. Kitchen, 
refectory, fruit-cellar, laundry, are in separate 
buildings. The store is in front of the home. 
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di\^ded from it by a lawo ; and farther away, 
peeping prettOy througli the green trees, stand the 
milla, farms, stables, cowsheds, presses, and general 
workshops. The estate is about six hundred acres 
in extent; the Family gathered under one roof 
number about three hundred. Everything at 
Oneida Creek suggests taste, repose, and wealth ; 
and the account-books prove that during the past 
seven or eight years the Family have been making 
a good deal of money, which they have usefully 
laid out, either in the erection of new mills, or in 
draining and enriching the soil. 

The men affect no particular garb ; though the 
loose coat, the wide-awake, and peg-top breeches, 
common in every part of rural America, make up 
their ordinaiy wear. They have no separate dress 
for Sundays and liolidays; having abolished Sun- 
days and holidays along with every otlier human 
institution. But they are open to new lights on 
dress ; saying that the last thing has not yet been 
done in the way of hats and boots. At one of 
their evening meetings, I heard Brother Pitt, a 
well-read man, dehver his testimony in favour of 
peg-tops. The ladies wear a garb which is pecuhar, 
and to my eyes becoming. It may be made of 
any material and of any colour ; though brown and 
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blue for outdoor wear, with white for evening 
in the meeting-room, are the prevaihng tints. 
Muslio, cotton, and a coarse silk, supply the mate- 
rials. Ladies have the hair cut short, and parted 
down the centre. No stays, no crinohnes, are 
worn. A tunic falling to the knee, loose trousers 
of the same material, a vest buttoning high towards 
the throat, short hanging sleeves, and a straw hat; 
kitbese simple articles make up a dress in which a 
plain woman escapes much notice, and a pretty 
girl looks winsome. I am told that it is no part 
of Father Noyes* plan that the young ladies of his 
family should look bewitching ; for such is not 
his theoiy of a modest and moral woman's life; 
but for my own poor self, being oiJy a Gentile and 
a sinner, I could not help seeing that many of his 
young disciples have been gifted with rare beauty, 
and that two of the smging girls, Alice Ackley and 
Harriet Worden, have a grace and suppleness of 
fonn, as well as loveliness of face and hand, to 
warm a paintef*s heart. 

So much of the Oneida Community you may 
see in a few hom*s, if you simply wander about 
the place, with Brother Bolles, a gentleman who 
for twenty-five years had been a Baptist preacher 
in Massachusetts, and who is now a rerfectionii>t 
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brother in Oueida, with tins special duty of receiv- 
ing ordinary strangers* You see a fine house, a 
noble lawn, a green shrubbery, orchards shining 
with apple-trees, pear-trees, phim-trees, cherry- 
trees, prolific vineyards, excellent farms, busy 
workshops, grazing cattle, whizzing mills, and 
grinding saws — -peace, order, beauty, and material 
%vealth ; and these are what the pic-nic visitors, 
wlio come in thousands to stare and wonder, to 
hear good music, to eat squash and pastry, always 
see. They are sometliing ; signs of life, but not 
the life itself. The secrete of this strange success, 
the foundations on which tliis community rests, 
the social features which sustain it, are of deeper 
interest than the fact itself; and these mysteries 
of the Society are not explained to pic-nic parties 
by Brother Bolles. 

It is well kno\\TL that all the Communistic 
trials which have been made m England, Gennany, 
and America, fi'om Kaj>p s Harmony, and Owen's 
New Harmony, dowii to Cabet's Ica?ria, have been 
failures. Men with brains, women with hearts, 
have often turned fi'om what they deem the 
e\ils of competition to what they hope may 
prove the saving principles of association ; but 
;iia body of such reformers, with the sole excep- 
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lion of your wifeless followers of Ann Lee, have 
ever yet been able to work an association in which 
they held a community of goods. Each failui*e 
may have had its own history, its own ex|>lanation, 
showing how near it came to success ; but the 
feet of failure cannot be denied. The Socialista 
had to quit New Lanark ; the liappLsts had to 
sell Hannony ; the Icarians have been swept from 
Nauvoo. Liberty, equality, fraternity, have not 
[hitherto paid their weekly bills; and a society 
that does not pay its expenses, must, in the long 
• run, go to the wall, even though it should, in other 
respects, reproduce the image of paradise on tlie 
earth. Man may not sit all day under a palm- 
tree, munching his creel of dates, and feehng at 
peace with heaven and earth. Want prods him 
fon\'ard ; and he has no choice but one of the two 
evils — either to work or die. Each trial and failure 
of association puts the principte into peril. See 
what you come to, laughs the Sadducee, happy 
in his broad lands, his mansions, gardens, vine- 
yards, when you disturb the order of time, of 
nature, and of Providence! You come to waste, 
to beggary, and death, Cora petition, which is the 
soul of trade, for ever, and blessed be heaven, 
wliich figlits on the side of the great capitalists ! 
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If the theory of mutual help, as against that 
of self-help, be the true principle of social life, 
as so many men say, so many women feel, why 
have nearly all the attempts to Hve by it, and 
under it, ended in disaster? 

"I tell you," said Father Noyes to me this 
morning, "they have all failed because they were 
not founded on Bible truth. Eeligion is at the root 
of Ufe; and a safe social theory must always ex- 
press a rehgious truth. Now there ai^e four stages 
in the true organisation of a family; (1) Eeconcili- 
ation with God; (2) Salvation from sin; (3) 
Brotherhood of man and woman; (4) Community 
of labour and of its fruits. Owen, Eipley, Fourier, 
Cabet, began at the third and fourth stages ; they 
left God out of their tale, and they came to 
notlnng,*' 

Noyes makes no secret of his opinion that he 
has contrived, by the Divine favour, a new and 
perfect system of society; that he has already 
established by trial the chief principles of the new 
domestic order ; and that it only remains for the 
communities of Oneida, Wallingford, and Brook- 
lyn, to work out a few details, in order to its 
universal adoption m the United States. If the 
reader cares to hear how this man — w^ho has done 
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SO much in America, and of whom so little is 
known in England — came to think as he does on 
the religious aspects and bearings of domestic hfe 
— I will put before him, as openly as a layman 
dare, the residts of my enquiries at Oneida 
Creek. 
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HOUNESS. 



While he was yet living at Putney, in Vermont, 
as a lawyer's clerk, Noyes was struck by that 
fierce revival of '31, which wrecked so many New 
England barques. Noyes is said to have suddenly 
grown grave and moody ; all his lights appear to 
have gone out, leaving him in the dark night, 
amidst howling storms, against which liis puny 
strength of intellect could make no head. Turn- 
ing his gaze inwards^ he became, as he told me, 
conscious of sin and death. How could he free 
himself from these evils ? Feehng the world and 
the devil strong within him, he abandoned law, 
taking up with the older science of theology. 
Wliile studying in his new course at Andover, he 
fell into many temptations, ate and drank freely, 
and gave way to many other seductions of the 
flesh. The young divines, his fellow-students in 
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the college, were a bad set, who laughed at revival 
energies, and sneered at the rehgious world. 
Noyes thought he would go away from Andover ; 
seeking the Lord elsewliere, and on opeuiag the 
Bible, Ms eye fell upon the conclusive text, '^ He 
is not here ! " With this warning from Heaven 
before his eyes, he went away from Andover 
to Yale College, at New Haven, where lie be- 
came a great seeker after truth, — not of the 
truth as it stands between God and man only, 
but of the truth as between man and man. In 
the midst of dreams as wild (I infer) as ever 
visited the brain of an Arab, there was always 
about Noyes a practical American view of things. 
He felt that the Divine plao must be perfect ; that 
if he could read that plan, he would fiud in it an 
Order of the Earth, no less than an Order of Heaven* 
What is that Order of the Earth ? Not the Pagan 
law under which we live. He turned for light to 
the written word. In the Bible, he says, he sought 
for that rule of life which the schools could nt4 
teach him. Pondering the words of the gospel, 
and conning by himself the writings of Paul, he 
found in these original documents of the Church a 
comfort which the preachers of New Haven had not 
proved to his soul that they held in gift. Paul 
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!*poke to his heart ; but ia a sense, as he asserts, 
quite foreign to that in which the apostle had been 
understood at Antioch and Rome* 

Much reatling of Paul's epistles led him to 
believe that the Christian faith, aa it appears in 
the Churches of Europe and America, even in 
those which style themselves reformed, is a 
huge historical mistake. There is no visible 
Church of Cluist on earth. The Church of Paul 
and Peter was the true one; a community of 
brothers, of equals, of saints ; but it passed away 
at an early date, our Lord having returned in tlie 
Spirit, as He had promised, to dwell among His 
people evermore. On this second advent, Noyes 
says that our Lord abolished the old law ; closing 
the empire of Adam, cleansing His cliildren from 
their sin, and setting up His kingdom in the 
hearts of all who would accept His reign, Noyes 
fixes this spiritual advent in the year 70, im- 
mediately after the fall of Jerusalem ; since which 
date, he says, there have been one true Church, 
and many false churches, bearing His name ; — a 
Church of His saints, men sinless in body and in 
soul ; confessing Him as their prince ; taking upon 
them a charge of holiness; rejecting law and 
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usage^ and subraitting their passions to His will; 
and, churches of the world, built up in man's 
art and pride, with thrones and societies, prelates 
and cardinals, and popes; churches of the screw, 
the faggot, and the rack, having their forms and 
oaths, their hatreds and divisions^ their anathemas, 
celibacies, and excommunications. The devil, says 
Noyes, began his reign on the very same day with 
Christ, and the official churches of Greece and 
Eome, together with their half-reformed brethren 
in England and America, are the capital provinces 
of the devil's empire. The kingdoms of the earth 
are Satan's : yet tlie Perfect Society, founded by 
Paul, into which Girist descended as a living 
spirit, never quite perished fi^om out of men's 
hearts, but, by the grace of God, kept an abiding 
witness for itself, until the time should come 
for reviving the apostolic faith and practice, not 
in a corrupted Europe, a wom*out Asia^ but in 
the fresh and green communities of the United 
States. Some high and vestal natures kept the 
flame aUve. The day for thb true Church came. 
Faith, bfuiished from the busy crowd, retumetl 
to the young seekers after truth at Yale ; and 
the family of Christ, after being corrupted in 
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Antiocb, perseciited in Home, and caricatured in 
London, 18 now refounded at Wallingford, Brook- 
lyn» and Oneida Creek ! 

In this new American sect, — a church as well 
as a school,— tlie rule of faith and the rule of life 
are equally plain. The Perfectionist has a right 
to do what he likes. Of course he will tell you 
(as my host at Oneida tells me) that from the 
nature of the case he can do nothing but what is 
good. The Holy Spirit sustains and guards him. 
Some may go wrong through the old Adam being 
fierce within them ; but a few exceptions do not 
kill an eternal truth* We hold that a king can 
do no wrong, though a good deal of scandal, 
tempered by daggers and actresses, may afllict our 
royal and imperial courts. A Perfectionist knows 
no law; neither that pronounced from Sinai, and re- 
peated from Gerizim, nor tliat which is administered 
in Washington and J^ew York, He does not live 
imder law, but under God : that is to say, under 
what his own mind prompts him to do, as being 
right The Lord has made hini free. To him, 
the word is nothing : its force having been w^holly 
spent for him at the Second Coming. No command- 
ment in the Ten^ no statute on tlie rolls, is binding 
upon him, — a child of grace, delivered from the 
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power of the law, and from the stam of sin. Laws 
are for sinnei-s^ — he is a saint ; other men fall into 
temptation — ^he is sealed aod reclaimed by the 
Holy Ghost. 

This frame of mind, which is not uuUkely to 
look like rebelhon in the eyes of a Gentile, is 
called by the Bible Communists, a state of submii^- 
sion. In this world you can only choose whom 
you will serve. You cannot have two masters,^ — 
God and Mammon. Earth is not perfect ; Christ 
is Perfect. In confessing Christ, you give up the 
world, yielding it bodily, thoroughly, and for even 
No half- measure will suffice to save you ; and the 
whole tendency of American thought (before the 
War) bemg m favom* of individuals as against 
institutions, no one felt much smprise on hearing 
that Noyes and his adherents had made a fi3rmal 
renunciation of their duty to the United States. 
Others had done the same thing before him ; 
Shakers, Tunkers, Mormons, Socialists, Icarians, 
and many more. In fact, not a few Americans 
of the higher class had come to regard the 
State as a kind of political club, from which they 
might withdraw at pleasure; but the Perfectionist 
went far beyond the Socialist, the Shaker, and 
the Mormon, in his renunciation, for he rejected 
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the law of God as well as the laws of men ; the 
civil code, the statutes at large, the canons, 
and decrees, the Ten Commandments, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Sermon on tlie Mount; all his old 
voluntary and mvoluntary rules, from his temper- 
ance pledge to his marriage vows. Nothing of 
the old man^ the old citizen, was left to him. He 
denied the churches, he renounced his obligations, 
he defied the magistrates and the police. In his 
obedience to God, he cast away aU the safeguards 
invented by man, Noyes had been a teetotaller ; 
on assuming holiness, he began to drink ardent 
spirits. He had been temperate as a Braliman; 
he now indulged his palate with higldy-spiccd 
meats. He had been chaste in his habits, regular 
in las hours of sleep ; he now began to stay out 
aU night, to wander about the quays, to lie in 
door-ways, to visit infamous houses, to consort 
with courtesans and thieves. In defending liim- 
self against men who cannot reconcile such a mode 
of living with the profession of holiness, Noyles 
asserts that he had given himself up to tempta- 
tion, but the power in which he trusted for pro* 
tection had been strong enough to save him. He 
had drunk, and gorged, and wantoned with the 
flesh, in order to escape from the bonds of system, 
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b he puis the matter to himself, he said, ** Caii I 
trust God for morality? Can I trust my passions, 
desireSj propensities, everything within me which 
has hitherto been governed by worldly rules and 
my own volition, to the paramount mercy of God's 
Spirit ? " He answered to himsulf that he csould 
and would put his faith, his conduct, his salva- 
tion, in the keeping of the Holy Ghost; and in 
this confidence, he says, he walked througli the 
house of sin untouched, as the Hebrew children 
stood unscathed in the midst of fire< 

But how, it may be asked, does a man arrive at 
this stage of grace? Nothing (if I understand it) 
is more easy. You have only to wish it, and the 
thing is done. Good works are not necessary, 
prayers are not desirable ; nothing serves a man 
but faith. You stand up in pubhc, by the side of 
some brother in the Lord, and take upon yourself 
a profession of Christ. You say, you are freed 
from the power of sin, and the stain is suddenly 
washed from your soul. In this American creed, 
facts would appear to lie in wait for words, and all 
that is said is apparently also done. '' He stood 
up and confessed Hohness," — sucli is the form of 
announcing that a lamb has been brought into the 
fold of Father Noyes. 

Q 2 
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When Noyes began to preach his doctrine, 
some years ago, the spirit of sepamtion was alive 
and active in every part of New England ; for 
many persons thought that the only liope of stay- 
ing this impetus of the American mind towards 
social chaos lay in the principle of association 
then being tested in such experiments as Mount 
Lebanon, New Harmony, and Brook Farm. In 
such a state of confusion, it is no marvel that 
Noyes should have failed to see that his theory of 
Individual Action, as he first conceived it, could 
not work. A man may be a law to himself; but 
how can he be a law to another man, who is also 
bound to be a law to himself? Noyes may receive 
from his own conscience a guiding hght; and 
Hamilton may receive from his own conscience a 
guiding light : each may be sufficient for its pur- 
pose ; but how can Noyes' hght become a rule for 
Hamilton, Hamilton's for Noyes, unless by a bar- 
gain between the two? If they could not make 
such a bargain, they must dwell apart; if they 
could compromise the affiiir as to these two lights, 
they came under law. From this alternative they 
have no escape : on one side chaos, on the other 
law. 

Noyes found liimself in trouble the day he 
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tjegan to live with his male and female disciples 
according to their notions of celestial order — not 
under law, bnt under grace ; and before the com- 
munity could exist as a fact, a second principle had 
to be introduced. 

This second principle is called Sympathy; and 
the office which it holds in the Family is very 
much like that which the world assigns to Pub- 
lic Opinion, Sympathy corrects the individual 
will, and reconciles natnre with obedience, Hberty 
with light 

Thus, a brother may do anything he Hkes ; but 
he is trained to do everything in sympathy with the 
general wish* If the public judgment is against 
him, he is wrong — that is to say, he is going away 
from the path of grace ; and his only cltance of 
happniess lies in going back to what is most agree- 
able to the common mind. The Family is supposed 
to be always wiser than the unit, 

A man who wants anythhig for himself — say, 
a new hat, a holiday, a young damsel's smiles — 
must consult with one of the Elders and see how 
the brotherhood feels on the subject of his wish. 
If tlieir sympathy is not with him, be retires from 
his suit. Wlieu the matter is of moment, he seeks 
the advice of a committee of Elders^ who may 
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choose to refer it to the Family in their evening 
sittings. 

It was long before this second great principle 
was introduced as a ruling power, and until it was 
introduced, the community of Perfect Saints had 
little of what the world would call success. 
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A BIBLE FAMILY. 

While Noyes was still a preacher of Holiness, 
going about among the churches, he made converts 
of Abigail Merwin (a woman was necessary to him, 
and Abigail was a female disciple of whom he might 
feel proud) and James Boyle ; and these two early 
followers were the first apostates from his creed. 
Abigail seems to have expected an offer of mar- 
riage ; Boyle had hopes of being elected pope ; but 
neither of these pretensions suited Father Noyes, 
who felt averse to wedlock, and meant to be pope 
himself. They were only the first seceders ; for as 
time wore on, and the true principle of Holiness 
was understood among his people, the units fell away 
from the mass. Each man was a law to himself; 
the spirit operated in single minds; and out of many 
independent members it was impossible to found a 
church. No one would concede, no one obey, no 
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one unite. At tlie end of four years' labour, N03 

stood alone ; all his beloved disciples hanng gone 
their way ; some into the world, others into here- 
sies, many into older sects, from which they had 
been di'awn by him. The press had opened fire 
upon them. Koyes had been denounced as crazy ; 
a charge to which his conduct and preaching often- 
times exposed him. There were still Perfectionists, 
but Noyes was not their pope. 

Taught by painful trials that ropes cannot be 
spun out of sand, he tiurned, as so many others 
were at that time turning, to the principle of 
association^with him it must be Bible Association 
— for a future. Cast adrift from his old friends 
of New Haven, he went back to Ins father's house 
at Putney, in Vermont, where he had been first 
awakened into spiritual life, and there he began 
his work of converting the world afresh, by found- 
ing a Bible class, and teaching a few simple and 
rustic persons the way of gi^ace. Some listened 
to his words ; for never, perliaps, since the days of 
Herod the Great, certainly not since the years pre- 
ceding the English Civil War, had any people ever 
found itself in a moral chaos so strange as t!iat 
wliich prevailed in the United States. Abigail 
Merwin had declared on quitting the sect, that 
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iWir gospel freedom ran into indecency. The 
same thing had been said in the streets of 
Jerusalem and in the streets of London ; but wliile 
the Gentiles of New York laughed at these stories, 
the believers waxed in zeal. What were the world 
and i\B ways to them ? The Putney class grew 
strong in purpose, if not in numbers ; for Noyes 
having come to see that quality of converts, rather 
than quantity, was of moment to him^ now bent 
the force of his genius, which was great and ori- 
ginal, upon the dozen hearers whom his voice had 
called togedier in his native town ; until he could 
transform the Bible class into a Bible Family ; in 
other words, until he had made them ready iu soul 
and body for the great experiments of dwelling in 
one house, free from the trammels, everywhere else 
endured, of living under law. 

To lodge a family of converts under one roof, 
the teacher required a large house. A large house, 
even in Vermont, where the dwellings are built of 
wood, costs money, and Father Noyes was poor. His 
life had been that of a wanderer to and fro; 
resting-place he had none ; and the shepherd, like 
his sheep, was without shelter from the storm. 
Among liis disciples in Vermont, there was a young 
lady named Harriet Holton, a girl of good fomily, 
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with present means and 8ome expectations. Such a 
young lady would be a blessing to him in every 
way, if he could only obtain her as a wife ; but 
then his principles st<?od in liis way. Marriage being 
utterly agaijist his doctrine of the true gospel life, 
how was he to get her person and her money into 
his power ? Of course, he could not offer his hand 
and his heart in the usual way, since she had heard 
him declaim against wedlock as the sign of a de- 
generate state. In fact, if he proposed to her at 
all — and his need for her dollars was very sore — -he 
would be compelled to say that he should not ex- 
pect her to be tiiie to him only, and that he would 
certainly not engage to be tnic to her. But 
Harriet's position was out of the common way. 
She had no father, no mother, no brother, no sister. 
Her only kinsman was an aged and foolish grand- 
father. She liad been in love with a young man 
who wished to marry her, but the old man had 
interfered to prevent him; on which tlje girl had 
fallen sick, and in a fit of remorse her grandfather 
had sworn an oath that in future she should do as 
she pleased, and he would wiUingly abide her 
wishes. Thus, a way had been opened, as it were, 
for Noyes to come in with his proposal, which con- 
veyed to her an offer of his hand in the following 
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words (a copy of which has been given to me by 
himself) : — 

A LOVE LETTER. 

Father Nayes to Harriet A. Holton. 

Putney y June 11, 1838. 

Beloved Sister, — After a deliberation of more 
than a year, in patient waiting, and watching for 
indications of the Lord's will, I am now permitted 
— ^and indeed happily constrained — by a combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances to propose to you 
a partnership which I will not call marriage, till I 
have defined it. 

As believers, we are already one with each 
other, and with all saints. This primary and 
universal union is more radical, and of course more 
important than any partial and external partner- 
ship ; and with reference to this, it is said, " there 
is neither male or female," neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage in heaven. With this in view, 
we can enter into no engagements with each other, 
which shall limit the range of our affections, as 
they are hmited in matrimonial engagements, by 
the fashion of this world. I desire and expect my 
yoke-fellow will love all who love God, whether 
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they be male or female, with a warmth and 
strength of affection unknown to earthly lovers, 
and as freely as if she stood iu no particular 
counexion with me. In fact, the object of my 
connexion with her will be, not to monopolize and 
enslave lier heart or my own^ but to enlarge and 
establish both in the free fellowship of God's 
universal tamily. If the external union and 
companionsliip of a man and woman in accordance 
%vith these prmciples is properly called marnage, I 
know that marriage exists in heaven, and I have 
no scruple in olTeriiig you my heart and hand, with 
an engagement to be married in due form, as soon 
as God shall permit 

At first I designed to set before you many 
weighty reasons for this proposal ; but upon second 
thought, I prefer tlie attitude of a witness to that 
of an advocate, and shall therefore only suggest, 
briefly, a few matter-of-fact considerations, leaving 
the advocacy of the ease to God — the customaiy 
persuasions and romance to your own imagination 
— and more particular explanations to a personal 
interview. 

1. In the plam speech of a witness, not of a 
flatterer, I respect and love you fur many desu^able 
quahties, spiritual, intellectual, moral, and personal ; 
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and especially for your faiths kindness, simplicity, 
and modesty. 

2, I am confident that the partnership I propose 
will greatly promote oiu' mutual hfippiness and 
improvement. 

3. It will also set us fi*ee, at least myself, from 
much reproach, and many evil simnisings, which 
are occasioned by ceUbacy in present circumstances. 

4* It will enlarge our sphere and increase our 
means of usefulness to the people of God. 

5. I am willing at this i>articular timej to 
testify by example, that I am a follower of Paul, 
in holding that "raaiTiage is honourable in all." 

6. I am also willing to testify practically against 
that " bondage of hberty " wliich utterly m[s at 
naught the orchnanccs of men, and refuses to 
submit to them even for the Lord's sake. I know 
that the immortal union of hearts — everlasting 
honey-moon, which alone is worthy to be called 
marriage, can never be made by a ceremony, and I 
know equally well that such a marriage can never 
be 7narred by a ceremony. You are aware that I 
have no profession save that of a seiTant of God — 
a profession which has thus far sul>]ected me to 
many vicissitudes, and has given me but little of 
this world's prosperity. If you judge me by the 
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outward appearance, or the future by the past, you 
will naturally find, in the irregularity and seeming 
instability of my character and fortune, many 
objections to a partnership. Of this I will only 
say, that I am conscious of possessing, by the 
grace of God, a spirit of firmness, perseverance, and 
faithfulness in every good work, which has made 
the vagabond, incoherent service, to which I have 
thus far been called, almost intolerable to me ; and 
I shall welcome heaven's order for my release from 
it as an exile after seven years' pilgrimage would 
welcome the sight of his home. I see now no 
reason why I should not have a '* certain dwelling- 
place," and enter upon a course which is consistent 
with the duties of domestic Ufe. Perhaps your 
reply to this will be the voice saying to me, — 

" Watchman ! let thy wanderings cease. 
Hie thee to thy quiet home." 

Yours in the Lord, 

J. H. NOYES. 

Harriet, left to herself, answered as the preacher 
Avished ; in a few days they were united ; and 
Noyes expended her seven thousand dollars in 
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building a house and a printing-office, in buying 
presses and types, and in starting a newspaper. 
So long as the old man hved, he supplied them 
with money to hve on ; when he died Father 
Noyes came in for nine thousand dollars in one 
lump. He makes no secret of the fact that he 
married Harriet for her money; to use his own 
words, she was given to him as his reward for 
preaching the Truth. 

The first family gathered into celestial order at 
Putney included the Preacher's wife, his mother, 
his sister, and his brother; all of whom have re- 
mained true to his theory of domestic life. His 
mother died only a few days before my arrival at 
Oneida Creek ; an aged lady, who went to her 
rest (I am told) confident that the system intro- 
duced by her son is the only true and perfect 
society of Christian men and women on the earth. 

These persons, with a few preachers, farmers, 
doctors, and their wives and daughters, all men of 
means, character, and position, went to live in the 
same house; setting up, as they oddly plirased it, 
a branch of the heavenly business in Putney, after 
a formal renunciation of the Eepublican Govern- 
ment, and an everlasting secession from the United 
States. 
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And now began for tbeni a new life, more 
tlaring, more original than that wliich Eipley, 
Dana, and Ha\\1:hoiTi, tried to follow at Brook 
FanUr They stopped all prayer and religious 
service, tliey put down Sunday, they broke up 
family ties, and without separating anybody, put 
an end to the selfish relations of husband and wife* 
All property was tlirown into a common stock ; all 
debts, all duties, fell upon the Society, which ate 
in one room, slept under one roof, and hved upon 
one ii^tore. At first they were strict and stem 
with each other ; for written codes being all set 
aside, as things of the old world, they had no 
means of guiding weak, of controlling wicked bre- 
thren, save that of free Criticism on their conduct; 
a sj^tem of government which had yet to become a 
saving power. The hfe was somewhat hard. Three 
hours were spent each morning in the hall; one 
hour in studying such books of history as miglit help 
them to undersUmd the Bible better; one hour 
either in silence or in reading the Scriptm*es; a 
third hour in discussing the things which they had 
read and thought. Mid-day was given to labour 
on the farm ; evening to study, reading, music, and 
society. One person gave lessons to the rest in either 
Greek or Hebrew; a second read aloud some 
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English or Gertnan writer on liermeneiitics ; and 
a third stood up and criticised his brother saint. 
In the midst of these incessant labonrs, the old 
Adam appeared amongst them, and slew their 
peace. One man ate too much, a second drank too 
much, a third ran wild in love. Strife arose among 
the brethren, leading in turn to gossip among their 
neighbours, to queries about them in the local 
press, to attacks in the surrounding grog-shops, and 
at length into suits in the Gentile courts, Wliat 
they had most to fear in their little Etlen was 
gosj^el freedom in the matter of goods and wives. 
Noyes admits that the Devil found a way into 
the second Eden as into the first ; and that, in Putney 
as in Paradise, the E\al One worked his evil will 
through woman. "WTien the moral disorder in his 
little paradise could be no longer liiddeu, he became 
very angry and very sad. How was he to bear 
this cross ? A sudden change from legal restraints 
to gospel liberties, must needs be a trial to tlie lusts 
of man. But how could he make distinctions in 
the work of God ? God had given to man his pas* 
sions, appetites and powers. These powers and ap- 
petites lu-e free. Desu'e lias its use and faculty in 
the heavenly system ; and when the soul is free, 
all use imphes the peril of abuse. Must, then, tlie 
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Saints come under bonds? He could not see it. 
Aware that many of his people had disgraced the 
profei^sion of Holiness, he still said to himself, in 
the words of St. Paul, " Must I go back because 
offences come ? ** To go back was for him to tear 
up his Bible and lay down his work. Such a re- 
turn was beyond his desire, and beyond his power : 
so he laboured on with his people, curbing the un- 
ruly, guiding the careless, and expelling the im- 
penitent. As he puts the case to himself : — If a man 
were moving from one town to another, he could 
not hope to do it without moil and dirt, how then 
could lie expect to change his place of toil from earth 
to heaven without suffering damage by the way? 
Waste is incident to change. His people were un- 
prepared for so sharp a trial; and the quarrels 
which had come upon tliem, scandahsing Windham 
County, and scattering many of the Saints, were 
laid by him to the account of those who were as 
yet unused to the art of living under grace. 

Some rays of comfort fell upon Noyes in this 
hour of his failure and distress. A rival body of 
Perfectionists, of which Mahan was pope, and 
Taylor prime minister, had set up an Eden of their 
own at Oberlin, in Lovain County, Ohio. Mahan 
pretended to see visions, to converse with angels, 
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and to receive communications direct from God. 
Taylor, an able editor and eloqiieot preacher, made 
also some pretensions to celestial gifo. Now, be- 
tween Noyes and Mahan^ Putney and Oberlin, 
there bad reigned a fraternal feud, Uke that which 
disgraced the two sons of Eve, According to all 
the Perfectionist prophets, Holiness and Liberty are 
the two primary elements in the atmosphere of 
heaven, — that is to say, of a perfect society ; but 
in the exercise of their daily riglit of following, 
each man his own lights, these prophets had come 
to regai*d the two elements as of unequal value ; 
so that strife arose between them, questions were 
debated, and schools were formed. One paily, 
putting freedom before hoUness, were known as the 
" Liberty men ; " another, putting sanctitj'^ before 
freedom, were known as the *' Holiness men.*' 
Putney stood out for holiness ; Oberlin for liberty ; 
though both affected to renounce the world, and 
to admit no tutelage but that of God, Noyes 
attacked Oberlin in the ' Witness ; ' Taylor 
answered in the ' EvangeUcal ; ' and the wajr of 
words went raging on for years, until Putney fell 
away into quarrels; and Taylor had used his 
freedom in a fashion to provoke the interference of 
a Gentile cowt. 

r2 
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CHAPTER XXTTL 

NEW FOUNDATIONS. 

When Putney had become too warm a place for 
Koyes and his Bible Family to hve in ; not, as he 
told me, on accomit of any persecution from the 
churches of religious Vermont, but solely from the 
opposition of drunken and worthless rowdies ; the 
Preacher, having let his house and fann to a Gentile, 
moved away from his native town to Oneida Creek ; 
a place which, on account of its beauty, its remote- 
ness, and its fertility, seemed favourable to his 
plan of trying, by patient industry, to lay a new 
foundation for social and family Ufe. Mary Cragui, 
who brought with her George, lier husband, and 
some other friends already tried in the fire, came 
heartily into his scheme ; becoming to this fresh 
enteri^'ise, all that Margaret Fuller would have 
liked to be, and was not, in the less daring settle- 
ment of Brook Farm. 
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About fifty men, with as many women, and 
nearly as many children, put their means together, 
buUt a frame-house and offices, bought a patch 
of land, which they began to clear and stock ; and 
once more giving up the world, its usages, its 
rights, declared their Family separated from the 
United States, from the society of men, even as 
Abraham and his seed had been separated from 
the people of the Haiuran. The new Bible Family 
announced itself as a branch of the vii^ible kingdom 
of heaven. Many of the Saints having been at 
Putney, they had some experience in the ways of 
grace; and Noyes laid down for them a rule in 
their new home, ivhieh a Gentile would have 
thought superfluous at Oneida Creek, — the duty 
of enjoying life* At Putney, said he, they had 
been too strict ; stndpng overmuch ; dealing too 
harshly with each others faidts. In their new 
home, heaven would not ask from them such 
rigours. If God, lie asked them, had meant Adam 
to fast and pray, would he have placed him in a 
garden tempted on every side by dehcious fruit? 
No ; man's Maker blessed him with appetites, and 
then turned him into a clover-field ! And what 
were these saints at Oneida Creek? Men in the 
I position of Adam before the fall j men without sin ; 
men to wliom everything was lawfid because every- 
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thiug *was pure. Wliy, then, should they not eat, 
drink, and love, to their heart's content, under 
daily guidance of the Holy Spirit? 

They made no rules, they chose no chiefs. 
Every man was to be a rule to himself, every 
woman to herself ; and as to rulers, they declared 
that nature and education make men masters of theii* 
fellows, putting them in the places which they are 
born and trained to fill ; another way of saying 
that God was to rule in person, with Father Noyes 
for his visible pope and king. All property was 
made over to Christ; and the use of it oiJy was 
reserved for those who had unite<l themselves to 
Him, The wives and childixm of the Family were 
to be as common as the loaves and fishes ; the 
very soul of the new society being a mystery very 
difficult to exi)lain in English phrase. 

Through a dozen years of sharp and feverish 
trial the society held its ground. War %vithout, 
and want within, exposed the brethren to tempt- 
ations, which no body of zealots but a band of 
New England fanners, artisans, and professional 
men, could have lived through. Mary Cragin was 
drowned in the Hudson river, and it W4is long 
before a woman could be found to take her place. 
Noyes made overtures tx) Abigail Mervin, liis first 
disciple, whom he still professed to love in the 
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spirit Abigail would not listen. She is still alive, 
I may add, and Noyes still dreams of drawing her 
back into hia fold. Sister Skhmer became the 
female leader — Mother of the Family ; but she is 
now living at WaDingford ; and Sister Dunn is 
nominal Mother at Oneida Creek. Her hold of 
ofBce seems to me but weak; and I think that 
cither Sister Joslyn, a poetess, or Sister Helen 
Noyes, may now be considered the presiding god- 
dess of Oneida Creek. But as power is only 
held by sympathy, the spells of these ladies insiy 
be shared by the two singers, Sister Alice and 
Sister Harriet, I spenk as one who has lived 
under the chai'ra. In spite of their rude fare 
and their hard life, strange people came and joined 
them; a Massachusetts preacher, a Canadian 
trapper, a reader for the London press. Of all 
these converts to the kingdom of heaven^ he 
who might have been counted as the man least 
likely to be useful to such a colony, the Canadian 
trapper, proved in the end to be the actual founder 
of theu* fortunes. As yet, the Saints had given 
themselves heart and soul to the laud, like those 
Shakers, from whom Noyes (as Elder Frederick told 
me) had leiu-ut his first lesson m social economy ; 
but the arts of growuig apples, potting peai*s, and 
making syrups, are too common in America for any 
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body to thiak of gaining a fortune by them. The 
Family did its best ; its best was very good. Last 
year, as I saw by their books, they sold tweuty-five 
tJiousand dollars worth of presei'ved fi'uits. But 
the lawns and gardens, the stately home, and the 
busy mills of Oneida, were not made out of apple- 
trees and peach trees. They oime, in the maia 
partj from the cunning hands of Sewell Newliouse, 
this Canadian trapper. 

One of the great trades of America is that of 

traps. Traps are wanted of many kinds, for the land 

is covered with vermin, from the huge bear of 

Eocky Mountains down to the common field mouse ; 

but the Yankee mechanic, so prolific in the matter 

of cork-screws, sewing-frames, and nut-crackers 

has left the manufiicture of traps to Soliugen and 

Elberfelt, so that western ,and nortliern America 

have been hitherto supplied with traps from beyond 

the Kliine. Kow Brother Newhouse, when he 

settled down to machine work at Oneida Creek, 

saw, as an old trapper, that the German article, 

though good and even cheap in its way, might be 

much improved; and taking the thing in hand, 

he soon made it lighter in weight, simpler in 

form, more deadly in spring. The Oneida Trap 

became the talk of Madison County and of the 

State of Kew York. Orders for it poured in ; 
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mechanics were employed, forges were built; and 
in a few months the German article was a saleless 
drug in the New York stores. Li a single year 
the Family made eighty thousand dollars of profit 
by tlieir traps ; and although the income has fallen 
off since others have begun to imitate this product 
of the Saints, the revenue derived from the sale of 
Oneida traps is still about three thousand pounds 
Enghsh money in the year. 

At first thought, there seems to be something 
comic in the fact of a kingdom of heaven being 
dependent for its daily bread ou the sale of traps. 
As I walked through tiie forges with Father 
Hamilton, I could not help saying that such work 
seemed rather strange for a colony of Saints. He 
answered, with a very grave face, that the Earth is 
lying under a curse, that vermin are a consequence 
of that curse, that the Saints have to make war 
upon them and destroy them^whence the perfect 
legitimacy of their trade in traps ! It is not in the 
State of New York, where every man is a pleader 
and a casuist, that any one is foimd at a loss for 
arguments in favour of that which brings grist to 
his mill. 

Anyhow, they made the traps, and then the 
traps made tliem. 

What may be called tlie home affairs uf the 
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Family seem to have been keeping pace with their 



and 
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coDimercial progress. The theory 
ruhug the more disorderly spirits by means 
sympathy, was raised from an idea into a science ; 
and the chief business of the evening meetings has 
now become the evolution of this sympathy as a 
ruhng power by means of fi*ee criticism. I was 
present at one of these meetings, when Sydney 
Joslyn, a son of the poetess of Oneida Creek, was 
subjected to a searching public euqiiiiy* Brother 



Pitt led the 



way, 



describuif? the 



young 



man. 



mentally and morally ; pointing out, with seeming 
kindliness, but also with astonishing frankness, all 
the evil things he had ever seen in Sydney — his 
laziness, his sensuality, his love of dress and show, 
his sauciness of speech, his lack of reverence. 
Father Koyes, Father Hamilton, and Brother Bolles 
followed Pitt, with observations almost equally 
severe ; then came Sister Joslyn, the culprit s 
mother, who certainly did not spare the rod ; and 
after her rose up Mother Dnnn, and a cloud of wit- 
nesses. Most of these persons spoke of his good 
deeds, and two or three hinted that, with all his 
faults, Sydney was a man of genius, a true saint, a 
credit to Oneida ; but the balance of testimony was 
decidedly against the prisoner on his trial. No man 
is allowed to reply in person and on tlic spot A 
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friend may put in a good word, so as to modify harsh 
and mifair judgments ; but the person under censure 
must retire from the ordeal to his chamber^, sleep 
on the catalogue of his virtues, so abundantly filled 
up by Ills associates ; and if he has anything to 
say either in acceptance or In refusal of the heavy 
charges made against him by word of mouth, he 
must put that answer into writing, addressed to 
the whole community in tlieir meeting-room, not 
to any individual traducer by name. 

On the evening after this testimony had been 
heard against Sydney Joslyn, the following letter 
in reply was read in the great hall :— 



To THE Community. 
I take this occasion to express my thanks for the 
criticism and ad\ice I received last evening, and for 
the sincerity that w^as manifested. 

I wish to thank Mr. Noyes for his sincerity, 
especially in regard to times long past. I well re- 
member when I felt very near him and used to 
converse freely with him ; and I consider those my 
[happiest days. I have always regretted my leaving 
him as I lUd. I loved him, and I am sure that had 
I continued Tvitli him, I shoidd have been a better 
man and a greater help to liim and the Community, 
I am certain that my love for him theii has helped 
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me a great deal since^ and has been steadily growing 
ever since, in spite of adverse circumstances, and 
in my darkest hours his spirit shone forth and 
strengthened me and helped to dispel evil spiints, I 
wish to confess my love for Mr. Hamilton and my 
confidence in liim as a leader. I thank him sin- 
cerely for his long-continued patience with me and 
his untiring efforts to bring me near to Christ and 
the Community. 

I confess Christ the controller of my tongue and 
a spirit of humility, Sydxet. 

What, however, struck me most about these 
criticisms, next to their obvious use in the art of 
governing men who have set aside human laws, 
was not so much their candour as their subtlety. 
Many of the observations were extremely delicate 
and deep^ showing fine powers of analysis, 
sharpened by daily practice. 

I should not omit to say, that although many 
young men bore witness against Sydney, no young 
woman had ^lything to say about him. The elder 
ladies were free enough, and one ancient dame 
exliibitcd a frankness which would have been 
hard for a Gentile youth to bear in silence. The 
reason of this was, not that the girls all liked him, 
and refrained from criticism, but that, as girls 
and young women, they could have had Uttle to 
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do with him, and could therefore have told none 
of his faults. But here we ai'e touching on one of 
the deepest of the many mysteries of Oneida 
Creek. 

The Family has neither practising lawyer nor 
doctor in its ranks ; on the other hand, it affects to 
have no quarrels, and to enjoy perfect health. Fol- 
lowhig the old rule of America — ^a rule derived from 
provincial England — the Family breaks its fast at 
six in the morning, dines at twelve, sups at six 
in the evening ; very much as the Arabs, and the 
children of nature everywhere, eat and di*ink at 
sunrise, noon, and sunset, A few of the weaker 
saints eat flesh of bird and beast; the more 
advanced eat only lierbs and fi'iiit Father Noyes 
eats flesh from habit, but very httle of it, having 
proved by trial that it is not necessary for his 
health. A paily of the Saints went up into 
Canada last fall, under Newliouse, to trap beaver; 
they had five weeks of very hard life, and came 
back from the forests strong and well* None of 
the Family drink wine and beer, unless it be a 
dose of either cherry-wine, or gooseberry-wine, 
taken as a cordiaL I tasted three or four kinds of 
this home-made wine, and agree witli Father 
Noyes that his people will be better without such 
drinks. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

PAXTAGAMY. 

How shall I describe, in English words, tlie 
innennost social life so freely opened to my view 
by these religious zealots of Oneida Creek? To 
an Arab family I could easily shape the matter, so 
as to leave out nothing of importance to my tale, 
for the Arabs have derived fi^om their fathers a 
habit of calling things by the simplest names. We 
English have another mood; that of hushing up 
nature in a fine sense of silence ; of spending our 
curiosity on facts about trees, birds, fishes, insects ; 
while we are carefully putting under dark covers 
anything that relates to the life and nature of 
man. 

George Cragin, one of Mary Cragin's sons, a 
yoimg man of parts and culture, above all, of erect 
moral feeling, fi'esh from college, where he has 
taken his medical degree, told me in one of our 
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morning rambles, as he might have told a brotlicr 
whom he loved, the whole history of his heart — 
the first budding of his affections — the way in 
which his love was treated — his sense of shame — 
his passionate desires — his training in the arts of 
relf-restraint and self-control (which is the discipline 
of his life as a religious man), from the moment of 
adolescence down to the very hour in which we 
talked together at Oneida Creek. That little 
history of one human soul, in its secret strivings, 
is the strangest story I have ever either heard or 
read. I ^vi-ote it down from the young man's lips, 
BB we sat under the apple-trees — that tale of all he 
had ever felt, and learned, and suffered, in the 
school of luve ; told, as he told it, with a grave 
face, a modest manner, and in a scientific spirit ; 
bnt I have no right to print one fine of the con- 
fession which lies before me now* I saw at 
Oneida Creek a hundi^ed records of a similar 
kind, tliongh most of them were less complete in 
detail and in plan. Some day, in the coming 
years, such records may be gained for science, 
and become the bases, perhaps, of new theories 
in physiology and economics. At present they 
are sealed, and must be sealed. *'They are laid 
up,** said Brother Bolles, " these histories of emo- 
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tion, until society is ready to receive and use 
them ; when philosophers begin to study the life 
of man as they now study that of bees, we 
Bible Communists shall be able to supply theta 
with a multitude of cases carefully observed.'* 

Tlic very core of their domestic system is a 
relation of the sexes to each other, which they call 
"a complex marriage." A community of goods, 
they say, imphes a community of wives. Brother 
Noyes maintains that it is a blunder to say either 
that a man can only love once in his life, or that he 
can only love one object at one time. "Men and 
women/' he says, -"find universally that their 
susceptibility to love is not bmrnt out by one 
honeymoon, or satisfied by one lover. On the 
contraiy, the secret history of the human heart will 
bear out the assertion that it is capable of lo\dng 
any number of times, and any number of j>ersons ; 
and that the more it loves^ the more it can love. 
This is the law of nature." Hence, in the Bible 
Family living at Oneida Creek, the central 
domestic fact of the household is the complex 
marriage of its members to each other, and to all ; 
a rite which is to be understood as taking place on 
tlie entrance of every new member-, whether male 
or female, into association ; and which is said to 
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jpivcrt the whole body into oue marriage circle ; 
every man becoming the husband and brother of 
every woman ; every woman the wife and sister of 
, eveiy man. Marriage itself, as a rite and as a fact, 
they have abolished for ever, in the name of true 
religion ; declaring their belief that so seliish and 
exclusive an institution will be spumed by all 
honest 'churches the very next moment after the 
world is rid of the false idea that love is an act 
of sin. 

That I may not be suspected of colouring by a 
word or tint the actual practice of this strange 
fi'ateriiity, I will give the statement of his social 
theory, drawn up tor me by Father Noyes himself : — 



Father Notes on Love. 

" The Communities believe, contrary to the 
theory of sentimental novelists and others, tliat 
the afifections can be cx>ntrolled and guided, and 
that they will produce far better results when 
rightly controlled and rightly guided, than if left 
to take care of themselves without any restraint 
or guidance. They entirely reject the idea, that 
love is an inevitable fatality which must have its 
own course. They believe the whole matter of 
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love and its expressioQ should be subject to en- 
lightened self-controL and should be managed for 
the greatest good. In the Communities it is 
under tlie special supervision of the fathers and 
mothers; in other words^ of the wisest and best 
members^ and is often under discussion in the 
evening meethigs, and is also subordinate to the 
itistitution of criticism. The fathers and mothera 
are guided in tlieir management by certain general 
principles, which have been worked out and are 
well understood in the Communities. One is termed 
the principle of the ascending fellowship. It is 
regarded as better for the young of both sexes to 
associate in love with persons older than them- 
selves, and, if possible, with those who are spiritual^ 
and have been some time in the school of self- 
control. This is only another form of the popular 
principle of contrast. It is well undei-stood by 
physiologists that it is undesirable for persons of 
similar characters and temperaments to mate to- 
gether. Commimists have discovered that it is 
not desirable for two inexperienced and unspi- 
ritual persons to rush into fellowship with each 
other : that it is far better for both to asso- 
ciate with persons of matiu^e character and sound 
sense. 
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Another general priiiciplej well understood in 
the CJommiinities, is, that it is not desirable for 
two persons to become exclusively attached to 
each other — to worship and idolize each other^ — 
however popular this experience may be with sen- 
thnental people generally. They regard exclusive 
idolatrous attachment as unhealthy and pernicious, 
wherever it may exist. The. Communists insist that 
the heart should be kept free to love all the true 
and worthy, and should never be contracted with 
exclusiveness, or idolatry j or purely selfish love in 
any form. 

"Another principle well knowc, and carried 
lUt in the Commuuityj is, that no person shall 
l)e obliged to receive, at any time, or under any 
circumstances, the attention of those whom they 
do not hke. The Communities are pledged to pro- 
tect all their members from disagreeable social 
approaches. Every woman is free to refuse every 
man's attentions, 

" Still another principle is, that it is best for 
men in their approaches to women to invite per- 
sonal interviews through the intervention of a 
third party, for two important reasons, vi^* : first, 
that the matter may be brought in some mea- 
sure, under the inspection of tlie Community, 

8 2 
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and secondly, that the womeu may decline pro- 
posals, if they choose, without embarrassment or 
restraint. 

*' Uudcr the operation of these general prin- 
ciples, but little difficulty attends the practical 
carrying out of the social theory of the Communi- 
ties. As fast as the members become enlightened, 
they govern themselves by these very principles. 
The great aim is to teach every one self-control. 
This leads to the greatest happiness in love and 
the greatest good to all " 

The style of living at Oneida Creek gives a 
good deal of power to women, much beyond what 
they enjoy under law ; and this increase of power 
is a capital point in every new system of social 
order in the States. Something of this incxeased 
power of the female at Oneida Creek I have seen 
and felt; and Father Hamilton assures me there 
i?s much of charm and influence in the woman's 
life, which I have not been able to see and feel 
The ladies all seem busy, brisk, content ; and those 
to whom I have spoken on this pointy all say they 
are very happy in their lot. Perhaps there is one 
exception to the rule ; that of a lady, whose name 
1 shall not mention, as she dropt some hint that 
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she Diigbt one day think of going home to her 
friends. 

At first, the world waged war upon Oneida 
Creek, as it had done upon Putney ; making 
jokes against firee-love, loading pistols against com- 
munity of goods. Noyes claims, not only in his 
contest with Baptist and Congregational preachers, 
but in his more dangerous conflicts with Madi- 
son fanners and herdsmen, that the kingdom 
of Christ established on Oneida Creek should 
be judged as a whole. The sensual principle, be 
says, is the helpmeet of the religious principle ; 
and to all complaints from without, he answers, 
** Look at our happy circle ; we work, we rest, 
we study, we enjoy : peace reigns in our house- 
hold ; our young men are healthy, om* young 
women bright ; we live well, and we do not 
multiply beyond our wishes!" 

By time the enmity of the world has been 
overcome ; the quicker since the world begins to 
see that the members of this community, thougli 
they may be wrong in their interpretation of the 
New Testament, are in real earnest as to living 
the word which they profess. Father Noyes is 
now popular in this neighbourhood, where the 
people judge his disciples by the results. 
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But a prophet may not waste his life upon a 
Uttle farm, teaching his disciples by his own example 
how to live. Noyes finds that he has work to do on 
a larger scale and in a wider field : a new faith to 
expound, an intellectual conquest to achieve; and 
for these ends of his living as a witness, it is need- 
ful for him to reside a good deal in New York^ at 
the centre of all moral, of all commercial, of all 
spiritual activities and agencies; where the Bible 
newspaper, called The Circulai', is edited and 
published by his son. Enough for liim that he 
\isits tlie two settlements of Wallingford and 
Oneida from time to time; received as a prophet, 
and implored, like the prophets of old, to mediate 
daily between man and God. 

The Family at Oneida Creek consists of about 
tliree hundi'cd members, a number which these 
Bible Communists say is fomid by trial to be large 
enough to foster and develope the graces and virtues 
which belong to a perfect Society. Applicants for 
admission are refused from day to day. Three or 
four offers to come in have been refused while I 
have been lodging at the Creek ; the system of life 
here practised being simply regarded as experi- 
mental. The foundations, Father Noyes tells me, 
ai*e now regarded as having been laid. When 
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the details have been wrought out, other Families 
will be formed in New York and in the New 
England states. 

Before I left Mount Lebanon I had some con- 
versation with Elder Frederick about these people. 
" You may expect to see the Bible Families increase 
very fast," said Frederick, who looks upon their 
growth with anything but a friendly eye ; " they 
meet the desires of a great many men and women 
in this country : men who are weary, women who 
are fantastic; giving, in the name of reUgious 
service, a free rein to the passions, with a deep 
sense of repose. Women find in them a great 
field for the afiections. The Bible Communists 
give a pious charter to Free Love, and the senti- 
ment of Free Love is rooted in the heart of New 
York." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TOUNG AMERICA. 

"We do not multiply beyond our wishes," said 
Noyes, in summary of the many beauties and 
advantages of what he and his people call the new 
Bible Order. "The baby question is the great 
question of the world," cried Brother Wright, 
among the Spiritualists of Providence. What do 
these reformers mean? Li a score of different 
places, people have founded an annual baby- 
show at which they give prizes to the best speci- 
men of baby-beauty; so many dollars (or the 
dollars' worth) for fine teeth, for bright eyes, for 
chubby cheeks, for fat arms and hands, and for a 
thousand nameless merits which a jury of ladies 
can assert in these rosy yearlings. What do these 
facts imply? Is infant beauty becoming rare? 
Has the pubUc mind been roused to a consciousness 
of the dechne ? These things can hardly be : since 
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Young America crows and laughs, and is quite as 
fat, as rosy, and hilarious, as either Young Eng- 
land or Young France. Do the facts suggest that 
babies are growing scarce on this American soil ? 
If this were the case, a great many people would 
cry " Amen '* to Brother Wright's announcement 
that the baby question is the chief question of 
these latter times? 

Now, I have been told that one result of the 
rapid growth in society and iu the houseliold of 
disturbing female creeds, ia a fact, of which the 
wiser men and graver women of New England 
— the great majority of sound and pious people- 
think very much, though they seldom allude to it 
in public 

Wliat I have seen and heard in this country, 
Meads me to infer that there is a very strange 
and rather wide conspiracy on the part of women 
in the upper ranks — a conspiracy which has no 
chiefs, no secretaries, no head-quarters ; which holds 
no meetings, puts forth no platform, undergoes 
no vote, and yet is a real conspiracy on tlie 
part of many leaders of fashion among women ; 
the end of which — if the end should ever be ac- 
coraplished^wonld be this rather puzzUng fact : 
— there would be no more baby-shows in this 
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country, since there would be no longer any 
Americans in America. 

In Providence, the capital of Ehode Island, a 
model city in many ways — beautiful and clean, 
the centre of a thousand noble activities — I 
held a conversation on this subject with a lady, 
who took the facts simply as she said they are 
known to her in Worcester, in Springfield, in 
New Ilaven, in a hundred of the purest cities 
of America, and she put her own gloss and colour 
upon them thus:^ — ''A woman's first duty is to 
look beautiful in the eyes of men, so that she may 
attract them to her side, and exert an influence 
over them for good ; not to be a household drudge, 
a slave in the nursery, the kitchen, and the school- 
room. Everything that spoils a woman in this 
respect, is against her true interest, and she has 
a right to reject it, as a man would reject an im- 
post that was being laid unjustly on his gains. 
A wife's first thought should be for her husband, 
and for herself as his companion in the worhl 
Nothing should ever be allowed to come between 
these two." I ventured to ask the lady, her 
husband sitting by, %vhether childi-en do come 
between father and mother ; saying that I had 
two boys and three girls of my own, and had 
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never suspected such a thing. '' They do," she 
answered boldly ; " they take up tlie mother's 
time, they impair her beauty, they waste her 
hfe. If you walk down these streets" (the 
streets of Providence) *' you will notice a hun- 
dred dehcate girlg just bkishing into womanhood; 
in a year they may be married ; in ten years they 
will be hags and crones. No man will care for 
them, on the score of* beauty. Their husbands 
will find no lustre in their eyes, no bloom upon 
their cheeks. They will have given up their lives 
to their children." 

She spoke with fervour, and with a fixed idea 
that what she was saying to me might be said by 
any lady in open day before all the world ; uncon* 
scions, as it seemed to me, that while proudly in- 
sisting on w^oman s rights, she and those for whom 
she spoke were ready to abandon all woman's 
duties ; unconscious also, as it seemed to me, that 
in asserting the loss of beauty, as a consequence of 
domestic cares, she and those w!io think with her 
were assuming the very fact which almost every 
father, almost every husband, would deny. Yet, 
in pious Boston and Philadelphia, no less than in 
wicked New Orleans and New York, this objec- 
tion to become a raodier in Israel is one of those 
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radical facts which (I am told) must be admitted, 
whether for good or evil ; the rapid diminution of 
native-bom persons being matter of record in 
many pubhc acta. What my Saratoga friend 
said to me about his countrywomen having no 
descendants left ahve in a hundred years^ ex- 
presses the fears of many serious men. 

Now, this assertion of the growing scarcity of 
native-bom children in the United States will pro- 
bably be new and strange to many ; since, in Eng- 
land, we are constantly hearing, in the first place, 
of the rapid growth of the popidation in America, 
as compared with Europe; and, in the second 
place, of the high value which is set in that new 
coimtry on every individual child. In some disr 
tricts, also, the rule which we find in the New 
England States, and among the higher classes in 
Pennsylvania and New York, is not observable. 
In Ohio and Indiana, and generally, indeed, in the 
western country, the female prides herself on her 
brood of darlings, and tlie Missouri boss, not hav- 
ing a fine lady for a wife, rejoices in his regiment 
of stalwart sons. Here, in New England, in New 
York, it is wholly diflerent from what we see in 
yon healthy and vigorous western cities. It 
may be only fashion, it may be only frenzy. 
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but for the pasi^ing moment, America (I am told) 
is wasting for the want of mothers. In the great 
cities, among those shoddy queens who live in 
monster hotels, among those nobler ladies who live 
in their own houses, it is extremely rare to find 
a woman who has such a brood of romping boys 
and girls about her as an ordinary English mother 
is proud to give her country. The rule as to uum- 

^ ber of ofispring is rather that of Paris than that 
of London. 

On a point of so much delicacy, I shoidd wish 
to be understood as speaking with aU reserve, and 
subject to a happy correction of any unconscious 
errors, A stranger must not expect to see down 

4nto all the depths of this mystery of domestic life- 
Ladies may be shy of debating sucli topics, and 
with men who are not their physicians, it is right 
that they should abstain from conveying their 
creed by hints. But the fact that many of these 
delicate and sparkling women do not care to have 
their rooms fiill of rosy darlhigs is not a matter 
of inference* Allusions to the nui^ery, such as in 
England and Germany woidd be taken by a yomig 
wife as compliments, are here received with a 
smile, accompanied by a shrug of undoubted mean- 
ing. You must not wish an American lady, in 
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whose good graces you desire to stand, many 
happy returns of a diriBteniug day; she might 
resent the wish aa an oSence ; indeed, I have 
known a young and pretty Avoman rise from a 
table and leave the room, on hearing such a favour 
expressed towards her by an Enghsh guest 

Now, what, if this is tine, can be the end of 
such a fashion among the upper classes, except 
the rapid displacement of the old American stock ? 
Statesman, patriot, moralist, here is a question to 
engage your thoughts! The Irish and the Ger- 
mans rush into every vacant space. Is it pleasant 
for any one to consider that in three or four 
generations more there may be no Americans left 
on the American soil ? h\ the presence of such a 
possibility, have the many noble chm^dies, the 
many conservative schools of New England no 
mission to assume? 

The talc which seems to be so sadly written 
on the floor of every room you enter, is also told 
at large in the census returns. Wiere are the 
American States in which tlie birth-rate stands 
the liighest in proportion to the number of 
people? Is it found highest in pious New Hamp- 
shire, in moiid Vermont, in sober Maine? All 
fancies, all analogies, would have led us to expect 
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it ; but the facts are wholly out of keeping 
with conjecture. In these three pious, moral, 
and sober states, the birth-rate is lowest. The 
only states in which there is a high and healthy 
rate of natural increase, are the wild countries 
peopled by new settlers, — Oregon, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, — states in which, it is said, 
there are few fine ladies and no bad fashions. 
Strangest of all strange things is the example set 
to the rest of these States by Massachusetts, the 
rehgious centre of New England, the intellectual 
light of the United States. In Massachusetts, the 
young women marry; but they seldom become 
mothers. The women have made themselves 
companions to their husbands; brilliant, subtle, 
solid companions. At the same time the power 
of New England is passing over to the popu- 
lous West, and a majority of the rising genera- 
tion of Boston is either of German or of Irish 
birth. 

This rather dismal prospect for Young America 
is not a consequence of the Germans and Irish put 
together exceeding the natives in number. Those 
nationalities are large no doubt ; but as yet they 
have not turned the scale. The list of marriages 
still exhibits a preponderance of natives ; and it is 
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only when you come to the register of births that 
the account runs all another way. 

Under the constitution of the United States, 
numbers are strength; numbers make the laws; 
numbers pay the taxes; numbers vote away the 
land. Power lies with the majority; and the ma- 
jority in Massachusetts is going over to the InaJi 
poor ; to the Fenian circles and the Molly Maguires. 
At pi*esent the foreigners count only one in five; 
but as more children are being bom to that 
foreign minority than to the native majority, the 
proportions are changing every year. In twenty 
years, those foreign children will be the majority 
of men in Massachusetts. 

How will the intellectual queens of Boston 
bear the predominance of such a class? 
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MANNERS. 

" What do you think of this country ? " said to me 
an Enghsh lady, who had spent two years of her 
life in the middle states, Ohio and Kentucky. 
Though I had then been five whole days in New 
York, I had not come to a final judgment on the 
virtues of thirty millions of people ; so I answered 
my friend with a cowardly evasion, that it seemed 
to me a free country. " Free ! " cried the lady, 
with a shrug ; " you are fresh to it now : when you 
have hved here three or four months I shall be 
glad to learn what you have seen and thought. 
Free ! The men are free enough ; but, then, what 
they call their freedom, / should style their impu- 
dence." 

Those words are often in my thoughts ; never 
more than they have been to-day, while strolling 
through these streets of Philadelphia, now that I 
VOL. II. T 
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have fulfilled my terms and travelled over 
ten thousand miles of American ground. A 
lady fresh from May Fair, used only to the ways 
of well-bred men, to the silent service of her maid 
and groom, would be sure to fiEdl, like my ques- 
tioner, into the error of supposing that the only 
liberties to be found in America are the liber- 
ties whicli people take with you. 

All men of Teutonic race are apt to cast big 
looks on the strangers whom they meet by chance. 
It is a habit of our blood. The Norse gods had 
it ; and we, their heirs, can hardly ever see an 
unkno^vn face, an unfamiliar garb, without feeling 
in our hearts the longing to hoot and pelt. In 
presence of a strange man, a gentleman puts on his 
armour of cold disdain, a rough looks out for a 
convenient stone. 

We bear this impulse with us on our jouniep 
to and fi-o about the earth, Englishmen carrying 
it m the fonn of pride, Americans in the form 
of brag. Of course, it is not the way with 
all. Men of large hearts, of wide experience, 
of gentle nurture, will neither wrap their pride in 
an offensive coldness, nor o])trude tlieir power in a 
boastful phrase. But some of the rank and file, 
having neither large hearts, nor wide experience, nor 
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geutle nurture^ will always do so ; enough of them, 
perhaps, to create in a stranger s mind the impres- 
sion that this English reserve, this Yankee brag, are 
notes of the Anglo-Saxon race. I shall not say which ' 
of these two methods of announcing our riches, 
gifts, titles, powers, and possessions — our strength, 
our glory, our superiority — is the more galling to 
men of another stock ; ItaUans and Frenchmen tell 
me they have given the palm of offence to our 
haughty and unbending pride. A Yankee says to 
them plainly, either in word or look : " I am as good 
as you are — better ; " they know the worst at once. 
An Enghshman says nothhig ; they have no defence 
against him ; and his silence is both galling and 
intrusive. Now, we English are apt to judge 
American shortcomings very much as Frenchmen 
and Italians judge our own, with the addition of 
a family pique ; so that our cousins of this other 
side come out from such trials of their imperfec- 
tions very much tattered and torn. 

In an old country Hke England, where society 
is stronger than among our cousins in this new 
liome — where personal fancies wte held in check by 
public sentiment, acting in the name of fashion 
— ordinary men and women are apt to consider 
smoothness of surface, softness of voice^ confonnity 
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of style, as of higher moment tjian they would appei 
to judges of the stamp of Mill. Of course, no man 
of the world, even though be should happen to be 
*a philosopher, will despise the charms of a good 
manner. The lady who sits next to me at dinneTj 
being well diessed, speaking in low tones, eating 
her food daintily, smiling on occasion sweetly, does 
me, by her presence, a positive service. The gentle- 
man across the table, who is always telling the com- 
pany, in looks and tones, that he is as good as they 
are — better than they are — takes all flavour from 
the dish, all bouquet from the wine. Manners may 
be no more than the small circulatmg coinage 
of society ; but when these bits of silver have 
the true mint-mark upon them, they will pass for all 
that they ai'e worth in every place, at every hour 
of the day. In the moment of a quick demand 
a few cents in the purse may be of higher 
value to a man than a bag of dollars laid up in a 
bauk. What makes a good manner of so much 
worth as to have raised it into one of the fine arts, 
is the fact that in the free commerce of men and 
women, none but the minor debts of society are 
likely to arise between guest and guest In 
the street, in the hotel, in the railway-train, a 
man's character hardly ever comes into play. What 
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a man is may be of little account to the passer-by ; 
what he does may either gladden that passer-by 
with delightful thoughts, or torture him into agonies 
of shame. 

Tlie Yankee of our books and farces — the 
man who was for ever whittling a yard of stick, 
putting his heels out of window, grinding his quid 
of pigtail, squirting liis tobacco-juice in your face, 
while, in breatliless and unsuspecting humour, 
he ran, to your amazement and amusement, 
through a string of guesses, reckonings, and cal- 
culations, as to what you were, whence you came, 
what you were doing, liow much money you were 
worth — as to whether you were single or married, 
how many children you had, what you thought of 
everything, and whether your grandmother was 
alive or dead — tliat full embodiment of the great 
idea of Personal Freedom is not so common and so 
lively as he would seem to have been some twenty 
years ago. Seeking for him everywhere, finding a 
shadow of him only, and that but seldom, I have 
missed him very much ; an element of extravagance 
and humour that would have been very welcome to 
me in long, grave journeys, which were often a 
thousand miles in silence. Li the waggon from 
Salt Lake to Kearney, in the boat from Omaha 
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to St. Louis, in the car from IndianopoUs to New 
York, I have often loDged for the coining of one of 
those vivacious rattles, who used (as we have read) 
to poke his stick into your ribs, Ids nose into your 
conversation, to tell you everything he did*nt know, 
and to pull out your eye-teeth generally ; but 
he no more came in answer to my wish than the 
witty cabman comes in Dublin, the stolid Pasha in 
Damascus, the punctilious Don in Madrid — those 
friends of our imagination, whom we love so much 
on paper, and whom we never meet in our actual 
hves ! 

In the room of this lost humourist, you find 
at your ell>ow in the car, in the steamboat, at the 
dinner-table, a man who may be keen and bright, 
but who is also taciturn and grave; asking few 
questions, giving curt answers ; a man occupied 
and reser^'ed ; on the whole, rather Enghsh in his 
silence and his pride than Yankee (of the book 
pattern) in Iiis loquacity and his smartness. Per- 
haps he whittles; perhaps he chews; assuredly! 
he jHpits. Wliat impels a man to whittle wheal 
he is Ijusy — while he is planning a campaign, 
composing an epic, mapping out a town? Is it^ 
an English habit, lost to us at home, like rocking 
in arm-chairs and speaking through the nose? I^ 
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hardly think so. Is it a relic of some Indian 
custom? The Algonquins used to keep their 
reckonings by means of cuts and notches on a 
twig; and when Pocohontas came to England, 
her followers brought with them a bundle of 
canes, on which they were to keep accoimts of 
what they saw among the .Pale-faces. Whittling 
may be a remnant of this Indian custom; and 
the gentleman resting on the next bench to me, 
without a thought of Pocohontas and her people, 
may be whittling notes for his election speeches on 
his stick. I wonder whether he learned to chew 
at school? I wonder how he felt when he first 
put pig-tail into his mouth ? 

In a railway-train, in a ball-room, in the public 
street, you have much to do with a man's habits 
and behaviour, not much with his virtues and 
acquirements. ^In my joiuney from Columbus to 
Pittsburg, I spent about twenty hours in company 
with a Missouri boss. Now a boss is a master (the 
word is Dutch, and has gone westward from New 
York). In London he would have been a capi- 
talist, in Cairo an efiendi ; in one city he would 
have had the bearing of a gentleman, in the other 
he would have had the aspect of a prince. He was 
a good feUow, as I came to know ; but he made no 
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approacli in his dress, in hk speech, in his bearing, 
to that elegant standard which in Europe denotes 
the gentleman. A iine lady would not have 
touched him with her fan. 

Wience comes that nameless grace of style, — 
that tender and chivahic bearing, which, in round- 
ing off all angles, smoothing away all knots, makes 
a man appear lovely and acceptable in the eyes of 
all his fellows ? Is it an affair of race ? We EngUsh 
have it only m degree ; a httle more perhaps, 
naturally, than the Dutch. It is a gift that never 
comes to us easily and at once ; we have to toil foT 
it long, and we seldom w^in it when we try. No 
man, says an old adage, has a fine accent, an easy 
carriage, a perfect presence, whose grandmother 
was not a lady born ; for in society, as in heraldry, 
it takes three generations of men to make a gen- 
tleman. Thus in our common speech, we imply 
by a good manner a gentle descent, and by the 
term high breeding we express our sense of 
personal chai'm. 

But this common use of language fails to ex- 
press and explain the action of a general rule. 
Among Gothic tribes, in whom the tendency to- 
wards individual freak is strong, this outward and 
conceding softness of demeanour may be slow to 
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come and swift to go ; it may only come to men 
who have ease and leisure, briglitened by moral 
culture, and by intellectual toil. In the Latin, 
in the Greek, in the Arab, it would almost seem 
as though it required no time to grow, no effort 
to improve. An Italian rustic has often a finer 
manner than an English earl. Why is this so? 
Not because country habits are a hberal educa 
tion, as the poets feign ; an English plough-boy 
having no rival in Europe for gross stupidity and 
awkwardness, unless he can find his mate in that 
Dutch peasant, whose name of '* boor "has passed 
into our language aa the fullest expression for 
lout and clown. Even the Italian, elegant as 
his bearing ahvays is, cannot stand in comparison 
with the more supple Greek, A native of Athens, 
Srayrno, Rhodes, wlQ fleece you with a grace that 
more than half inclines you to forgive him for the 
cheat. But he, again, must yield the palm before 
the easy and unstudied beauty of an Arab's mien ; 
a man whose every gesture is a lesson in the 
highest of social arts. When you are in an 
Eastern city, even in an Eastern desert, the ques- 
tion is for ever springing to your lips — who taught 
yon muleteer to bow and smile ? who gave that 
fluent grace to yon tawny Sheikh? A lady, coming 
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into an Arab's camp at nighty would feel no dnmil 
unless she had been wai*iied by previous tmls: 
for the Sheikh, under whose canvas tent she may 
find herself, has, in a perfection rarely seen, that 
gift of gait and speech which in the west is only 
to be sought, not always to be found, in men of 
the highest rank* Uow does the Bedouin gain this 
princely air? Not from his wealth and power — 
a herd of goats, a flock of sheep, are Ms sole 
estate ; not from his mental efforts — he can hardly 
read and write. The Sheikh who inspires this 
confidence, so far from being a prince, a priest, 
boimd by his nature and his habit to do right, 
may be a thief^ an outlaw, an assassin, after bis 
kind, with the scorch of fire and the stain of 
blood upon that hand which he waves with a 
bewitching grace. Yet he looks the prince. All 
Orientals have this nameless charm. A Syrian 
peasant welcomes you to his stone hut, makes his 
sign of the cross, and hopes that ** Peace will be 
with you," after a fashion which a caliph could 
not mend. Ease is the element in which he lives ; 
grace seems to have become bis second nature; 
and he moves wth the dignity of his high-born 
mare, 

Wlien you quit the East, you leave some part 
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of that fine air, that flattering courtesy, behind 
you. Less of it is found in Alexandria than in 
Cairo ; less in Smyrna than at Damascus. Sailing 
westward, you will lose it more and^ more ; by a 
scale of loss that might be measured on a chart. 
Speaking roundly, the gift of seeming soft and 
gracious, which we call by the name of Manner, 
declines in a regular order from East to West ; in 
Europe, it is best in Stamboul, worst in London ; 
in the world (so far as I have seen), it is best in 
Cairo, worst at Denver and Salt Laka And the 
rule which governs the ends of these great chains, 
holds good for all the links between them; the 
finer courtesies of life being more apparent in St. 
Louis than Salt Lake; in New York than in St. 
Louis; in London than in New York; in Paris 
than in London ; in Kome than in Paris ; in 
Athens than in Kome; in Stamboul than in 
Athens ; in Cairo and Damascus than in Stam- 
boul. If I ever go westward to CaUfomia, I shall 
expect to find the manners worse in San Francisco 
than they are at St. Louis and Salt Lake. 
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Will any one learned in the ways of nature say 
what is the cause of a decline in manners which 
may be noted at every stage of a journey from 
the Usbeyah to Pennsylvania Avenue? What is 
the secret of the art itself? Whence comes this 
gentle craft, of which the Saxon has so little, the 
Persian has so much ? Man for man, a Persian is 
less noble than an Arab, an Arab than a Gaul, a 
Gaul than a Briton; why then should the lower 
race excel the higher in tliis subtle test of bearing ? 
Is manner nothing more than a name for the 
absence of liberty? Is that soft reserve, that 
bated voice, that deprecating tone, no more than a 
sacrifice of individual force to social order? Are 
we polite because we are not ourselves ? In short, 
is a good maimer a liberal accomplishment or only 
a slavish grace ? 
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Two facts may be taken as proved. 1. Tliia 
charm has scarcely any affection for busy common- 
wealths* No free people has much of it to spare ; 
no servile nation is without it in abmidance. In 
America, the Negro has it, the Cheyenne has not ; 
in Europe, the Greek has more of it than the Gaul ; 
in Asia, the Persian and Hindoo have more of it 
than the Armenian and the Turk. 2. It is rarely 
found among men of the highest genius. Whether 
in arts or letters manner means mediocrity ; man- 
nerism of style is but a name for the absence of 
individuality, of invention, of original power. Men 
who show great force of character cannot show 
a fine manner, which implies polish, smoothness, 
and conformity. Hence, men of the higher genius 
are called eccentrics and originals. 

Might not a rule be laid down which should 
express an approach to the truth in some such 
words as these : a people has this exceeding grace 
of spirit in exact proportion to the length and 
strength of the despotism under which it has 
been schooled? 

I do not say that such will be found the final 
form of this rule. As yet we have few materials, 
and no fixed principles, for a science of the Life of 
Man. But if a large experience and induction were 
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at some future time to show that such is the 

truth, the fact would serve to explain some points 

which in onr present state of knowledge give us 

no great pleasure* Men of poetic habits, when 

tliey hear of nations falling off in manners as 

they gain in liberty and power, are apt to grieve, 

and almost to despair. That nations do fall off 

in manners with the advance of freedom and 

prosperity is one of those facts which are 

open, obvious, uniform ; written in every figure, 

told in every glance. Go where you list,^ 

from Jerusalem to Florence, from Paris to Ne"« 

York, the tale is everywhere the same* The 

Effendine families in Zion are noticed as being far 

less afllible, now that, after Arab measure, they 

are rich and free, than when the Holy City was 

an Arab camp, governed by a pasha of two tails, 

administering his rough injustice in the Jaffa gat 

A Greek is far less winsome in his ways, less sweet" 

and pleasant to have about you^ now that ha has 

ceased to be a slave. The Koman Jew^ so smoothly 

spoken, so obsequious to your wish, in the days 

of yore, has now put on a saucy and audacious 

air. Free Florence has lost her name for sweet 

and tender courtesy since she lias ceased to gaze 

into the Austrian's eyes, and make liumble love 
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to the Austrian's boot. France threw down 
her repute for bows and smiles, when she rose 
up in her wrath to slay her tyrants and break 
her chains. Yes, with the growth of liberty the 
school of manners seems to be everjrtvhere decay- 
ing. A Suabian is less polite in Omaha than in 
Augsburgh ; a Munster man in Baltimore than in 
iCJork. Fritz will not say Good Evening to you 
on Lake Ericj Pat will not touch his cap to you 
in New York. Are not these changes the result 
of general laws ? And if they be, what are 
those laws ? 

If it should appear that the fine flavour which 
we call manner is but a note and sign of long sub- 
mission to a master's will, you may find in the 
fact some grain of consolation even when a pass- 
ing rowdy squirts his tobacco on your boots. This 
negro at the corner will brush them clean ; doing 
his service for you with a soft alacrity, a sub- 
missi^ laughter, to cliarm your heart* Yesterday, 
this fellow was a slave, subject to cuffs and 
stripes, compeDed to cringe and fawn. His son 
will have a way of his own ; and his son's son, 
with a vote at the poll, a balance at the bank, 
will not be found so meek in spirit as to lie in 
the dust at yoiu* descendants feet. Like every 
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free man bom on this American soil he will pro- 
bably say in gait and tone, *' Ask me not to serve 
you, am I not as good as you ? " 

It is well to know that the rough liberties for 
which our cousins have exchanged, as a rule, the 
deferential habits of their fathers, are of a soUd 
and fruitful kind. If they have sold their birth- 
right of ci\ility, they liave not sold it for a mess ot 
pottage. Indeed, they may be said to have made 
a very good market of their manners ; having got 
in return for them houses, votes, schools, wages ; a 
splendid present for themselves, a magnificent 
future for tlieir children. They have risen in 
society ; they have ceased to be servants. 

The relation of a French cook, of an English 
butler, of a Swiss valet, to his master, is a thing 
unknown in tliis country, whether you search for it 
on the Ohio, on the Delaware, on the sea-shore. 
Here you have no masters, no servants. No 
native white will serve another. Ask ^ your 
friends in Eichmond, in New York, about the 
birthplace of their domestics; you will find that 
their serving men and serving women are all 
either Irish or negrc. A lady cannot get a na- 
tive maid, her husband cnnnot get a native groom. 
Tempt a street huckster with as many dollars as 
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would buy you a dozen clerks, and tlie cbances 
are many that he will say ; " I am as good aa 
you ; I have the same vote as you ; I can 
go into Congress as well as you ; I may be Pre- 
sident as soon as you ; " and the facts as between 
you and him are mainly as he puts them- A 
working tailor hves at the White House. One 
of the most popular Presidents since Washington 
died, was a log-clearer, a woodsman. In this free 
country all careers lie open. They have always 
been so in yon Northern States; and since the 
War this Northern rule is fast becoming the law 
for every pait. Even in Virginia there will soon 
be no mean whites. In Ohio birth is nothing; 
in Cincinnati, I have heard it said, that no man 
has any need for a grandmother. Each man must 
make himseK, Nor docs it greatly matter what a 
man has been some dozen years ago ; one year 
is an age in tliis swift country; indeed, this 
liberal dealhig runs to such excess, that if a fellow 
has a smooth tongue, and keeps himself clean, the 
fact of his ha\4ng passed a term in Auburn will 
not weigli heavily on his neck. Morrisey, the New 
Tork gambler, once a pugihst, then a prisoner, 
afterwards a faro-banker, may wear white kid, and 
give his vote in the Capitoh To pluck, to entcr- 
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prise, to genius, every ofBce in the land is open 
prize. 

No white native, therefore, need despair so far 
as to sink into the grade of servant ; tlie position, 
as he would call it, of a stranger and a slave. If 
he should fall so low, he would be lost for ever in 
the minds of his former friends, like a Brahman 
who had forfeited his caste. 

Nor do you find among these free citizens of 
the Great Republic much of that show of deference 
which in France and England would be understood, 
on both sides, as the expectation of a silver coin. 
No native Araorican ever takes a vail* A driver 
in the street may cheat you, but he will not take 
from you a cent beyond liis claim. No porter will 
accept a gift for service ; no messenger will accept a 
reward fur haste. Sometimes a news-boy will 
object to receiving change out of a green-back ; 
more than once I have had my couple of cents 
thrown back into my lap, Thus it happens that no 
one ever pruiTei^ help in your little straits ; for no 
one being employed in looking out for doles, your 
trouble is not liis affair. When you are either 
yoimg to the counlTy, or careless of its ways, you 
may have to fetch water to your room, lift your 
box into the car, take yoiu' letter to the post ; in 
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short, do every little act for yourself which would 
be done for you iri London for a shilling, in Paris 
for a franc. Wliere no man needs your vails, 
no man watches to do you good. Help yourself — 
this 13 a stranger's motto and necessity in these 
free States. 

Perhaps, the liberty which is more than any 
other Ukely to amuse a traveller in this country, 
is the freedom with which every one helps him- 
self to anjrthing he may want. In a railway 
car, anybody who likes it will sit down in 
your place, push away your sak^hel, seize upon 
your book. Tlioiight of asking your leave in the 
matter may not occur to him for hom-s. I lent a 
book to a man in the car at St, Louis ; he kept it 
two days and nights ; and then disked me if I was 
reading it myself On my saying yes, he simply 
answered, " It is amusing ; you will have a good 
time." On the Pemisylvania central Line, a lady 
entered into my state-room, on pretence of looking 
out upon a river; she kept my seat, for which I 
had paid an extra fare, until her jouniey ended. 
If you ask for any dish at dinner, your neigh- 
bour^ should the fancy take him, will snateh a 
portion of it from beneath your nose. When I 
was leaving Salt Lake City, Sister A bee, the 
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daughter of Brigham Young, put up some veiy 
fine apples in a box for me to eat by the way ; at 
a station on the Plains I found that a lady, a 
fellow-passenger in the waggon, had been opening 
my box, and helphig herself to the fruit ; and when 
she saw me looking at her, with some surprise 
perhaps visible on my face, she merely said, *' I am 
trying whether your apples are better than mine." 
In the western country, a man vnH fire off your 
pistols, tiy on your gauntlets. Any one thinks 
himself at Hberty to clean his clothes with your 
brushes, run his hair tlirough your comb, and warm 
himself in your great-coat. 

These things are not meant to be oflensive. 
A fellow gives and takes ; lends you a buflalo* 
hide on a frosty night ; helps himself to your 
drink ing-cup at the morning well. The manner 
is not fine ; but the heartiness is pleasant, and 
you would be unintelligible if you made complaint. 
Every one you meet has the way which in Europe 
would be called original. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE. 

When Secretary Seward put to me the question 
which every American puts to an EngUshman 
travelling in the United States, "Well, sir, what 
do you think of our country?" I ventured to reply, ^ 
partly at least in jest, "I find your country so free 
that nobody seems to have any rights." As in all 
such sayings, there was some exaggeration in these 
words ; yet they convey an impression dwelling on 
my mind. 

No men in the world, not even we Enghsh, from 
whom they derive the virtue, boast so constantly, 
and with so much reason, of being a law-loving, 
a law-abiding people as these Americans. Having 
no State religion, no authentic Church, they seem 
to cUng to the written Law, whether it be that 
which was fixed by the Constitution, that which 
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has been voted by Congress, or only that which is 
defined by the Supreme Court, as to a rock in the 
midst of storm. 

Few things in this free country stand above 
ttie reach of caviL That light which in Europe 
is said to beat upon a throne, here beat« upon 
every object, whether high or low. Nothing can 
be done in secret ; no one ia permitted to live m 
private. Every man drives in a glass coach, and 
every body flings a stone at him as he dashes 
past. Censure is the world's first duty; in some 
societies, such as the Bible Communists^ criticism 
is adopted as the only governing power. Life is a 
Broadway procession. From the el^ant frivolities 
of a lady's boudoir in Madison Square, down to 
the midnight folhes enacted in the cellars of the 
Louvre, everytliing in yon city of New York is 
known, is seen, is judged by public opinion. The 
pulpit is accused, the press suspected, the govern- 
ment condemned. Capital is assailed and enter- 
prise is watched. Every man thinks for himself, 
judges for himself, about the most dehcate, the 
most sacred tilings — love, marriage, property, mo- 
rality, rehgion. Law and justice do not always 
escape this rage for popular debate ; but by common 
assent of minds, they are regarded as the very last 
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subjects to be handle J, and only then to be 
icliod with reverential hand. 
Whether it be constitutional, general, stat^, or 
only niunicipal, Law is nobly respected by the 
native American. The Judge of the Supreme Court 
is treated iu Washington with a degree of rei>pect 
unknown to lawyers in Europe ; a respect akin 
to that which is paid to an archbishop in Madrid 
and to a cardinal in Eome. The State Judges 
take the places in society held amopg us by 
bishops. Even the village justice, though he is 
elected by the crowd, is always styled the squire. 

This deference to the Law, and to eveiy one 
who wears the semblance of lawful authority, is 
so complete in America, as to occasion a tiuvellcr 
some annoyance and more surprise. Every di>g 
in office is obeyed wnth such unquestioning meek- 
ness, that every dog in office is tempted to be- 
come a cur. It is rare, indeed, to Qnd a servant 
of the public civil and obliging. He may be 
something better, but assuredly he is neither 
helpful nor deferentiah A news-boy will not 
serve you with a '^ Ledger,'' an *' Inqidrer,*' ualess he 
likes. A policeman hardly condescends to show 
the neai^est way. A railway-guard will put 
you in this car, iu that car, among the ladies, 
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among the rowdies, among the smokers, just as 
he lists, A crowd of busy and free Americans 
will stand about, and bear tliis insolence of fl 
authority i^nth a shrug, saying they cannot help 
it. When coining up iix>m Eichmond by the 
night train, Mr, Laurence Ohphant, myself, and 
many more, arrived at Acquia Creek about one 
o'clock ; the passage thence to Washington takes 
four hours ; and as we were much fatigued, 
and had only tliese four hours for rest, we 
begged that the keys of our berths might be 
given to us at once. "I'll attend to you when 
I*ra through," was the only answer we could 
get ; and we waited — a timn of ladies, young 
folks, gentlemen — until the man had arranged 
his affairs, and smoked his pipe, more than 
an hour. Yet not one word was said, except by 
Mr. Ohphant and myself. The man was in office ; 
excuse enough in American eyes for doing as he 
pleased. This is the kind of circle in whicli they 
reason ; take away his office, and the man is as 
good as we are ; all men are free and equal ; add 
office to equahty, and he rises above our heads. 
More than once I have ventured to teU my friends, 
that this habit of deferrmg to law and lawful 
authority, good in itself, has gone with them into 
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extremes, and would lead thenij should they let it 
grow, into the frame of mind for yielding to the 
usurpation of any bold despot who may assail 
their liberties^ Uke Caesar» in the name of law and 
order ! 

Sometimes, tliis profound respect for Law gives 
rise to singular situations. I may name two cases, 
one of which was told me at Clear Creek, near 
Denver, the other in Cass Township^ Pennsyl- 
vania- 
Black Bear, a Cheyenne warrior, who had 
scalped a white man, was arrested by the people 
of Denver. Across the Enghsh border he would 
have been tried on the spot aiid hung, there 
being no doubt whatever about his guilt ; but the 
American people have such lofty regard for the 
forms of justice, that they wiU not suffer a 
murderer to be tried for his life, except imder all 
the dehcate conditions of a white mans court. 
Black Bear was brought from Colorado to Wash- 
ington, two thousand miles from the scene of his 
crime ; he had clever counsel to defend him ; and 
the chief witnesses of his crime being far away, 
the jury gave him the benefit of all theb doubts. 
Acquitted by the court, he became a lion in Uie 
city, especially among romantic women. Ue was 
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taken to the Indian bureau ; he was allowed to shake 
hands with the President; pii$tols and belts were 
given to him ; and he returned to the Cheyenne camp 
a big chief, appearing to his own people to have been 
decorated and promoted by the white men, for no 
other cause than that of ha\ing taken their brother's 
jscalp. 

William Dunn, of Cass Township, Pott^ville, 
was a manager of mines for the New York and 
Schuylkill Company ; a gentleman and a man of 
science, with a great command over the coalfields 
of that picturesque and prosperous region of 
Pennsylvania. I have spent some days in that 
fine district, where I heard this story from the 
Hps of his successor, Dunn was going about his 
duty, in the public street, in open day, when an 
Irish workman met him face to fieice, and with an 
insolent gesture asked for a holiday, ** You cannot 
have it," said Diion ; " go back to your work" 
Without a word more, the L'ishman drew a pistol 
from his belt and shot him dead. The murderer, 
taken red-handed, in the public street, standing by 
the body of his victim, was brought to trial in 
rottsville, and — acquitted, Li that great coalGeld, 
with to\\Tis and cities which have grown up in the 
forest in a dozen years, the Irish are sixty thousand 
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Btrong. They are veiy pooi', they are grossly 
Uliierate ; but every man has a vote, and the sixty 
thousand vote together as one man* Hence they 
carry all elections in tlie coalfield ; elect tlie judges, 
serve on the juries, control the courts. Among 
these men there is a secret society called The 
Molly Maguires, the name and habits of which 
they have introduced from Ireland. The judge 
who tried this murderer was elected by the Molly 
Maguires ; the jurors who assisted him were them- 
aelves MoUy Maguires. A score of Molly Maguires 
came forward to swear that the assassin was sixty 
miles from the spot on which he had been seen 
to fire at William Dunn. Counsel submitted that 
this was one of the many cases of mistaken iden- 
tity which adorn our legal annals ; the judge 
siunmed up the case m the spirit of tliis sugges- 
tion; and the jurors instantly returned a verdict 
of Not Guilty. That ruffian is still alive. The 
great company whose servant had been slain 
could do nothing but engage another in his place. 
One gentleman to whom ihey offered the post, 
replied that he would not take it unless he could 
be armour-plated. 

When you speak of this case to the eminent 
men of the Pennsylvania bar they answer tliat 
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these people cannot be punished, and that you 
must wait and work for a better state of tHings* 
*' These crimmals,'* they say, in substance, ** are not 
Americans ; they come to us from Europe ; squalid^ 
ignorant, brutal ^ they drink, they quarrel, they 
form secret associations ; in their own country they 
paid their rent with a blunderbuss, in this country 
they ask for a holiday with a pistol, and demand an 
advance of wages with a blazing torch. But what 
arc we to do? Can we close our ports against 
thase immigi-ants ? Should we change oiu' judicial 
system, the pride of thirty-six milUons of solid 
antl steadfast people, to pimish a mob of degraded 
Ii'isli peasiants? So they allege, with a noble 
confidence in moral growth, that this evil must 
be left to cure itself; as they reckon it will do 
in five-and-twenty years. " The children of these 
Jli^lly Maguires," says the keen and brilliant mayor 
of Philadelphia, Morton M*Michael, "will be de- 
cent peo|)le ; we shall put them through our 
schools and train them in our ways; their chil- 
dren, again, will be rich and good Americans, 
who will hardly have heard of such a society as 
the Molly Maguires/* 
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CHAPTER XXJX. 

POLITICS. 

Society is made and held together by the poise 
and balance of two radical powers in man — akin 
to those centrifugal and centripetal forces which 
compel the planets to revolve about the sun — the 
separating spirit of freedom and the combining 
spirit of union. 

Always acting, and in opposite ways, these forces 
hold* each other in check; that shaking masses 
into units, this drawing units into masses ; and it 
is only in their nice adjustment to each other that 
a nation can enjoy political life in the midst of 
social peace. 

In all living men, these powers of separation and 
attraction are nearly equal, like the corresponding 
forces in all moving matter ; but some races of men 
have a Uttle more of the first power, others have 
a little more of the second power. The Latin race 
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has a quicker sense of union than the Gothic racet 
the Gothic race has a keener love of liberty than 
the Latin race. Each may be capable of uniting 
pubUc order with personal independence ; but 
the pafiis by which they will separately arrive at 
such an end, diverging from the common line, wiU 
reach their goal by loops and zig-zags hardly 
perceptible to each other. A Latin people will 
dread the liberty for which it longs ; a Gothic 
people will distrust the government of its choice. 
Compare the structure of a Teutonic Cliurch with 
that of the Eomau Church ; compare the political 
life of America with that of France I Eome has 
a compactness of organization, to which neither 
London, Augsburg, nor Geneva can attain ; w^hile 
London, Augsburg, and Geneva have a freedom 
to wliicli Eome cannot even aspire. 

In France, again, the tendency of pul>Uc thought, 
not of a school, of a party only, but of the solid 
people, is to sustain authority against the demands 
of personal right ; in America, on the contrary, 
tlie action of all political bodies, of all colleges 
and corporations, of all private teachers, agitators, 
and philosophers, is directed, now consciously, now 
unconsciously, towards weakening the public force 
in favour of individual rights. France has not 
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lost her love of liberty, nor America forgotten 
her respect for law ; for these are elementary 
instincts in the human heart ; without which, in 
some form of combination and adjustment, society, 
as we understand it, could not be. But m the 
large results of thought, in the wide action of 
politics, one nation is always tending towards 
military rule, the second nation towards popular 
rule ; France seeking safety in the drill, the 
discipline, the armaments of a camp ; America in 
the agitations of a pulpit, in the explosions of a 
press, in which every man has an unlicensed right 
of speech and thought 

Each of these tendencies implies a peril of its 
own. If the Latin is apt to sacrifice independence 
to empire, the Teuton is no less apt to sacrifice 
empire to independence. In France, the danger 
lies in too much compression — ^in America it lies 
in too much separation — of the political units. 

For twenty years before the War broke out, 
the tendency of men in the United States towards 
separation had been excessive ; not in one society, 
but in all societies ; not in one body, but in all 
bodies ; not between race and race only» but 
between men of the same race ; not in the states 
only, but in the churches ; not in pohtics and 
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religion only, but in science, in literature, in social 
life. Until the War came down upon the nation 
like a judgment, rousing it from a trance, the 
moral atmosjihere of America had been charged 
with die lire of secession ; almost every man 
of intellectual force and native genius in the 
country, either being, or seeming to be, driven 
by the force of some inward spring from liis 
obedience to natural ndes and national laws. 
Society rights, class rights, property rights, — state 
rights, county rights, township riglits, — laud 
rights, mining rights, water rights,^K^hurch rights, 
chapel rights, temple rights,^ — ^personal rights, sex* 
ual rights — the rights of labour, of divorce, of 
profession — the rights of polygamy, of celibacy, of 
pantagamy^ — negro rights, Indian rights, equal 
rights, woman's rights, bxibies' rights : these are 
but samples of the names under which a common 
sentiment of division had taken shape and grown 
into an actual power. What man of mark then 
raised his voice for unity ? Wlio cared for the 
central government unless he coidd mint it into 
dollars, turn it into patronage and power ? Who 
taught the poor to feel reverence for the law ? 
Were the rich, the learned, the intellectual 
members of this proud community ever seen in 
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those days at yonder White House ? Wliat poet, 
what scholar, what divine, then made! it his religiou 
to respect a freedom which was guarded aod 0(>u- 
troUed by the general vote ? A man of genius here 
and there took office, chiefly in some foreign city \ 
going far away fi'om his native soil, to a j)lace hi 
which he could forget his country, while he made 
a tale, a poem, a morality, of the messages and 
memories of a foreign race and a distant age. 
Irving went to the Alhambra. Bancroft sailed for 
London. Rich amused liimself in Paris, Haw- 
thorne mused in Liverpool ; Motley pored over 
papers at the Hague. Power migrated to Florence, 
Mozier and Story pitched their tents in Rome, 
Longfellow, dallying with the Golden Legend, 
seemed to have forgotten the poetic themes which 
lay about his home. No one seemed to appreciate 
American scenery, no one appeared to value 
American law. For a moment everything briglitest 
in the laud lay under an eclipse. 

Not a few of the more brilliant men — the 
younger lights of the New England schools— 
renouncc*d their citizen rights, and even while 
they yet Uved in Massachusetts, in Connecticut, 
in Rhode Island, declared themselves by a })ul>lic 
act set free from all future loyalty to the United 
VOL. n. X 
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States, It is stiid that Eiplcy, Dana, Hawthorne^ 
Chimiiiug, Curtis, Parker, some or all, laid down 
their coramon rights in the American courts, when 
they undertook to raise a new society at Brook 
Farm, Boyle, Smith, and Noycs, were only three 
in a thousand clever men^ — born in New England, 
nurtured in its societies, educated in its schools, 
licensed to preach its gospels — who seceded from 
rfie Great Eepublic ; mocking its defenders, and 
contemning its institutions. ''Ha!" roareil Noyes, 
the idol-breaker, *' do you fancy that heaven is 
a republic, that a majority governs in the skies, 
tliat angehc offices are elective, that God is a 
president, tliat His ministers are responsible to a 
mob?" And the crowds who heard him answered 
—No! 

Li the church it was much the same as in the 
political field. Tliat old and stately church which 
has the root of its fife in the mother country, has 
long ago ceased to be the popular church of 
America, if numbers may be taken as a certain 
test of power ; but even this church of an upper 
class, of an aristocracy, rich, decorous, educated, 
had not been able wholly to escape that rage 
for rending and dividing which possessed it^ 
neigh bouj's. The preachers struck, so to speak, for 
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Mgher wiges ; when some of the laymen, hurt 
by a display of worldly motives, closely akin to 
those which govern aflairs in Wall Street, quitted 
their fold for that of the Bible Communist, that 
of the Shaker, that of the UniversaUst. 

The Wesleyan body, numerically the largest 
church in these States, parted into two great sect^s^ — 
a Methodist Episcopal Church North, and a Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South ; a division M-hich 
was provoked, not caused, by the importance just 
then suddenly acquh'ed by the negro question. In 
the northern section of the Methodist cliurch, 
ihere was a furtlier trouble and a second spht, 
on account of conscientious scruples as to bisliops* 
powers and laymen's rights ; the latter point being 
mainly raised on the question whetlier Methodist 
laymen might sell rum. A new rehgious body, 
now of very great strength, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church m the United States, grew 
out of this secession. Indeed, eight or nine 
sects have been formed out of the original church 
of Wesley and Whitfield, without counting those 
seceders who have gone out bodily from the 
rest. 

Next in importance as to numbers come the 
Baptists ; a body, like the Methodists, fired with 
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holy zeal ; which was foaDd strong before the 
world, the flesh, the devil, yet, weak in presence 
of this seceding spirit. In a very short time this 
body was divided into Old School Baptists (called 
by their enemies Anti-effort Baptists), SabbatarianSj 
Campbellites, Seventh-day German Baptists, Tunkers, 
Free-will Baptists, with their sub-section of Free 
Baptists ; and into some minor parties. 

In the Congregational Church, which prides 
itself on holding in its ranks the most highly 
educated miuisters and professors in the United 
States, there arose endless divisions, including 
Millcnnialists, Taylorites, and the strange heresy 
of the Terfectionists, founded by one of their 
students at Yale College. From the MiUennialisls^ 
wlio fancied the w^orld was about to end and 
the judgment to come, sprang the Millerites, who 
said it would end on a particular day. The Per- 
fectionist^s, who declared that Uie world was already 
at an end, that the judgment had come down upon 
us, parted into Putneyites and Oberlinites; sects 
which threw dirt upon each other, and laughed 
and raocked when any of their opposing brethren 
fell into sin. 

A great unrest invaded the retreat of the 
Moravian village of Bethlehem, in the pretty 
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Leliigh mountains ; where young men took to ques- 
tioning book and law ; until the Moravians of Penn- 
sylvania lost some customs wliich had hitherto marked 
them as a pecuhar church. 

No sect escaped this rage for separation, for 
independence, for individuahty ; neitlier Unitarian, 
nor Ornish, nor Eiver Brethren, nor Wiiicbren- 
narians, nor Swedenborgians, nor Schwenkfelders. 
Perhaps the Comc-outers may be taken as the final 
fruit of this seceding spirit ; since they separated 
themselves from the older churches, from the dead 
and dying churches, as4hey call them, for secession's 
sake, and solely in the hope of breaking down the 
religious bodies in which they had been reared- 
These Come-outers have two articles of faith : one 
social, one dogmatic ; they beheve that man and 
%voman are equal, and that all the churches are dead 
and damned. 

Society had to go through these trials ; and she 
cannot be said to have got through her maladies 
without many a wound and scar ; since, in the slack- 
ening of all ties and ligatures, men had begun to toy 
with some of her most sacred tmtlis. Property was 
attacked. In the press, and in the pulpit, it was said 
that all private wealth was stolen from the general 
fund, that no one had a right to lay up riches, that 
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no man could pretend to an exclusive holding in 
eitlier wife or child. Doctors took up their parable 
against the sanctity of marriage ; women began to 
doubt whether it was well for them to love their 
husbands and to nurse their children* Some ladies 
set the fashion of laughing at mothers ; nay, it became 
in Boston, Richmond, and New York, a sign of high 
breeding to be known as a childless wife. Wretches 
aro6e in every city of the land^ some of them men, 
more of them women, who professed to teach young 
wives the secret arts by which it is said, that in some 
old countries, such as France, the laws of nature 
have often been set aside. Many a great hoiise is 
shown in New York, in which resided creatiu^es of 
the night who imported into America this abominable 
trade, 

Eeligion, science, history, morality, were thrust 
aside by these rcfonners, as clogs on individual 
Uberty. Wliat was a canon, a commandment, to 
a man resolved on testing everything for himself? 
Excess of freedom led a few to Communism, a few 
into Free-love. What, in truth, is this dogma of 
perfect freedom, except the right of every man to 
have his own vrill done, even though his wiU should 
take the form of wishing to possess his neighbour's 
house and his neighbour's wife ? Some of these brave 
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reformers, like Noyce and Mnliaii, seized a religioua 
feeling as the groundwork for tlieir faith ; others 
again, like the Owenitos and Fourierites, made a 
scientific axiom serve their turn ; while yet a tliinl 
and more poetic class, the enthusiasts of Brook Farm, 
embraced a mystical middle term, making a god of 
Nature and of Justice. All these schools of practical 
socialista seceded from the world, renouncing in 
terms, either express or tacit, tlieir allegiance to tlie 
United States. 

What noble spirit, it was said, could suffer itself 
to be enslaved by canons, dogmas, precedents, and 
laws ? Every man was now to be a law unto him- 
self* Liberty was to have its day. The final stage 
of freedom, as it verges into chaos, is the stage 
in Tvhich no one has any rights left 1dm to enjoy ; 
and in many parts of America this stage of pro- 
gress had, on the evening of the Wai\ been nearly 
reached. 

Family life was hardly less disturbed by this 
intruding spirit of separation ; disputes, arising on 
the domestic hearth, being carried into pubhc meet- 
ings and female congresses, held to debate the most 
fanciful points of difierence between male and female, 
husband and wife, parent and child. Women raised 
their voices against nursing babies, against (lie 
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sanctity of wedlock, against the permanence of mar- 
riage vows. They asserted rights which would have 
grieved and puzzled such models of their sex as 
Ijady Eachel Russel and Lady Jane Grey. Caroline 
Dall demanded that woman should have the right to 
labour in any profession she might care to adopt. 
Margaret Fuller taught her female readers to expect 
equaUty in the married state. Mary Cragin preached 
the doctrine of Free-love for woman, and practised 
what she preached. Eliza Famham urged a revolt 
of woman against man, declaring that the female is 
intrinsically nobler than the male. 

What a glorious strength of constitution this 
young society must have had to endure with so little 
waste the shock of so many forces ! What energy, 
what solidity, what stamina in the young Saxon 
republic ! 
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NOETH AXD SOUTH. 

If the negro question lent a pretext to the rage 
of North and Souths the cause of that strife in 
Charleston harbour which brought on civil war, 
lay closer to the core of things than any wish 
on the part of these southern gentry to maintain 
their property in slaves. The negro was a sign, 
and Uttle more. Even that broader right of a 
state to live by its own lights — to make and un- 
make its laws — to widen or contract its enterprise 
— to judge of its own times and seasons — to act 
either with or without its fellow states — ^was but 
a pretext and a cry. The causes which have 
whitened these Virginian battle-fields (in the midst 
of which I write) lay deeper still. A planters' war 
could not have lived a month, a seceders' war could 
not have lived a year. The lists were drawn in 
another name, the passions welled from a richer 
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source. No such beggarly stake as either of these 
engaged a million of English brothers in mortal 
strife. But when did nations ever close in combat 
with the actual cause of war emblazoned on their 
shields? Nations have a way of doing great 
things on poor grounds; of checking Russia in 
the name of a silver key^ of making Italy on 
account of one hasty word. Men are the same in 
every clime. The prize for which the South con- 
tended against the North, was nothing less than 
the Principle of National Life, 

What idea should lie at the root of all eodal 
liabits, all political creeds, in this great republic? 
In the constitution, itself a compromise, the make- 
shift of a day, this question had been left an open 
gap. Every year had seen that opening widen ; 
and sagest men had often said, that such a question 
never could be closed, except in the old way, by a 
sovereign act of sacrifice. 

On one side of a faint and faihng Hne lay these 
Southern states, peopled for the most part by a 
race of Cavaliers ; men brave and haughty, the 
representatives of privilege, education, chivalry ; a 
class in whom the graces which come of birth, of 
cidture, of commandj had been developed to a high 
On the other side of that line, lay yon 
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Northern states, peopled for the greater part by 
men of Puritan descent ; shrewd merchants, skilful 
julisans, the representatives of genius, enterprise, 
cquahty ; a dass in whom the virtues which spring 
from faith, ambition, and success, were all but 
universal. 

Here stood the lotus-eater, with his airs and 
languors, his refinements and traditions ; tliere 
stood the craftsman^ with his head full of ideas, 
his heart full of faith, his arm full of strength. 
Which was to give the law to this Great Re- 
pubhc ? 

In the South, you had a gentle class and 
a servile class. One fought and ruled; one 
laboured and obeyed. Between these two sections 
of the Southern people yawned a mighty gulf,^ — a 
separating chasm of lineage, form, and colour ; for 
the liigher breed was of pure old English blood, 
offspring of men who had been the glorias of 
Elizabeth s court ; while the lower breed was of 
African descent, offspring of the mango plain and 
the ague swamp, children of men who had held 
the Imscst rank even among savages and slaves. 
No bridge could be thrown across that chasm. 
No touch of nature, it was thought, would ever be 
able to make the extremes of black and white of kin. 
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In the eyes of their lords and ladies, — most of all 
in those of their ladies, — these coloured tenders of 
the rice-field and the cotton-plant were not men; 
they were only cattle, with the rights which 
belong to mules and cows; the right to be fed 
and lodged in return fur work, and to be treated 
mercifully — after their kind. In many of these 
states the colomed people dared not learn to read 
and write ; they could not marry, and hold on 
truly, man and wife, to each other; they had no 
control over their own children ; they could not 
own cither pigs^ ducks, cows, or other stock; 
nor were they suffered to buy and sell, to hire 
out their labour, to use a family name. Against 
eacJi other they had certain remedies for wrong; 
against the white man they had none. To use 
the sadly memorable phiTise of Cliief Justice 
Taney, a negro had no rights which a white man 
was bound to respect ; in other words, he had none 
at all. 

It is much to say that among men so tempted 
to abuse of power, there was less waste of life 
than in any other slave society, even on the Ame- 
rican soil. Virginia was a paradise compared with 
Cuba and Brazil, Some touch of softness in the 
lord, some gleam of piety in the mistress, had 
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to keep the very worst planters of English 
blood 'free from the biiitalities which were daily 
practised in the Spanish and Portuguese cities 
farther south. Charleston was not a pleasant 
place for a negro slave ; the law was not with him 
in his need ; oftentimes he had to bear the bitter 
fniits of a tyrant's wrath. He was only too 
familiar wdtli the lash, the chain, the blood-hound, 
and the gaol ; but still, when weighed against the 
slave's condition in Havana, in llio, in San 
DomingOj his life was that of a spoiled and petted 
child. The test of a people's happiness is the law 
of its reproduction* If a race is crushed beyond 
a certain point, nature protests against the wrong 
in her own emphatic way. Tlie race dccUnes. 
Now the negro has been dying away in every slave 
society on the American soil, save only on that 
which has been ruled by men of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Bad as our rule, and that of our offshoots 
in Virginia and the Carolina**, may have been, the 
fact is legible on every part of this continent, 
in every island of the adjacent seas, that these 
English planters, and they alone, have given the 
Africin a chance of life. Wc put, from first to 
last, five hundred thousand negroes on the soil of 
our thirteen colonies ; we made them toil and 
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sweat for us ; still, we treated them on the whole 
with so much mercy, that they are now nine times 
stronger, counting them by heads, than the 
number of their imported sires* In Spanish 
America, instead of the negroes of the pretsent 
hour bemg nine tunes stronger than their fathers, 
they scarcely count one half the original tale. This 
is a little fact — recorded in a Une ; but what 
trai^edies of woe and death it hides ! When tlie 
great account is made up, — when all that we have 
done, — ^all that we have left undone,^ — is urged 
against us, may we not plead this increase of the 
negro under our dominion as some small set-off to 
our many sins ? 

A tourist from the Old World — one of the 
idler classes — ^ found himself much at home in 
these country mansions. The houses were well 
planned and built ; the furniture was rich ; the 
table and the wine were good ; the books, the 
prints, the masic, were such as he had known in 
Europe. He found plenty of horses and servants ; 
spacious grounds, fine woods, abundant game. 
In one place he got a little Imnting ; in a second 
place a little fishing, Nearly all the young ladies 
rode weD, danced well, sang welL The men were 
fi^ank, audacious, hospitable. What was unsightly 
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in tlie place was either far awiiy from a stranger's 
eyes, or made to look comical and picturesque. 
He heard of slavery as a jest, and went down to 
the plantation to see a play. Sam was called up 
before him to grin and yelp. A dance being on, 
and the can of punch going round as the negroes 
hopped and sang, he would go home from the 
scene merrily confused, and with an idea that the 
darkey rather loved his chains. In Missouri and 
Virginia I have seen enough to know how easily 
tourists may be deceived by the hghtness and 
laughter of a negro crowd. A coloured man is 
plastic, loving, docile : for a kindly word, for a 
drink of whiskey, for a moment's fi^oHc, he will 
sing and dance. He is very patient, very slow. 
In Omaha I found a rowdy beating a black lad in 
the street and inquiixid the cause : — " me say nig- 
ger have riglit to vote,*' said the lad ; " dis gcl'man 
say nigger aint fulks nohow.'' The lad made no 
complaint of being beaten : indeed, he laughed as 
though he liked it. If the white man had been 
his master, he, too, would have smiled, and I should 
possibly have thought it a pretty jest. 

The Soutli was made pleasant to its English 
guest ; for the people felt that the English were of 
nearer kin to them than their Yankee brethren. 
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A sunny sky, a smiling hostess, an idle life, and a 

luxurioiiii couch» led him softly to forget the founda- 
tions on which that seducing fabric stood. 

In the Nortliem States such a lotus-eater would 
have found but little to his taste. The country- 
houses — except in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia, where the fine old English style is still in 
vogue — were not so spacious and so splendid as in 
the South; the climate was much colder ; and the 
delights of lounging were much less. He had 
nothing to do, and nobody had time to help him. 
The men being all intent on their affairs, they neither 
hunted, fished, nor danced ; they talked of scarcely 
anythiug but their mills, their mines, their roads, 
their fisheries; they were always eager, liumed, ^J 
and absorbed, as tliough the universe hung upon ^H 
their arms, and they feared to let it fall. The 
women, too, were busy with a care and trouble of 
their own. No idle mornings in the Ubrary, in the 
green-house, on the lawn, could be got from these 
busy creatures, who were gone from the breakfast- 
table to the sclvool-room, to the writing-desk, to the 
sewing-frame, long before the guest had played out 
his fund of complhuents and jokes. It was true 
that when ihey could be got to talk about science, 
politico, and letters, he found them read to the 
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highest point — full of the last fact, the last move- 
ment, the last book ; bright and knowing people, 
who let nothing pass them, and with the habit of 
turning their acquirements to instant use ; some- 
times making him do service in an unexpected 
way. But he, an idler in the land, had no enjoy- 
ment in their rapid talk. They thought of him 
httle, of their own projects much. When he wanted 
only to loll and dream, his host had to meet a 
banker in the city, his hostess had to teach a 
class in the village-school. He must amuse him- 
self, he was always being told, until the afternoon. 
There was the coal-mine to see, the new bridge to 
inspect, the steam-harrow to test. What did he 
care about coal, and bridge, and harrow ! He 
would smoke a cigarette, and take the very next 
train for Eichmond. 

In these sunny Southern houses, with their 
long verandahs, their pleasant lawns, no man 
was busy, no woman was in haste. Every one 
had time for wit, for comphment, for small talk. 
The day went by in gossip. No man there ever 
thought of working, for to work was the slave's 
office. Work was ignoble in these cities. Society 
had said, "Thou shalt not labour and escape the 
curse ; " and white men would not put their hands 
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to the plough. "Work I *' said a stout young fellow 
in Tennessee to a man fix>m whom he was asking 
alms, " thank Grod, I have never done a stroke of 
work since I was bom ; I am not going to change ; 
you may hang me if you like, but you shall never 
make me work/* In these sad words spoke 
the sjnrit of the South. " In one thing we 
were wrong," mad to me a Greorgian gentleman; 
"our pride would not let us teach. We had 
scarcely any professors in the South* Our people 
were well trained and grounded ; we had some 
good scholars and more good speakers ; but we had 
to send into our enemies' schools^ to Cambridge 
and New Haven, for our teachers, whether male or 
female ; and they almost taught our cliildren to be 
Yankees." Teaching was work, and a Georgian 
could neither work nor recognise the dignity of 
work. In one of those passionate storms which 
sometimes sivept across these languid cities, the 
evils of this borrowed life being clear, it was pro- 
posed to found a great University in the South, 
and to invite, by hberal chairs, the most eminent 
men of Uterature and science from Europe, and 
also from the North ; amongst them. Prof. Agassiz, 
who was to have been installed their chief ** And 
how about our social standing?'* asked the great 
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professor, from whom I heard these details. There 
came the rub. The social standing of a teacher in 
the South ! A teacher could not hope to hold any 
standing in the slave society, and thereupon the 
proposal to invite the best men to come over from 
Oxford and Berhn, as well as from Boston and 
New Haven, tumbled to the ground. 

In the Northern cities you had neither a genUe 
class nor a servile class. In their stead you had 
men of learning, business, enterprise; men of as 
pure and lofty lineage as the Southern chivalry, 
with fresher notions, hardier habits, and a larger 
faith. The Middle Ages and the Modem Ages 
could not come together and live in peace ; each 
would be master in the Great Kepublic — on the 
one side Chivalry, with its glories and its vices ; on 
the other side, EquaHty, with its ardour and its 
hopes. 

Which of these two principles, — ^Privilege, 
Equahty, — ^was to govern this Great KepubUc ? 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

COLOUR. 

One chance the white man had, and still might have 
— of Uving here, in Virginia, also down in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and the Carolinas, a social and political 
hfe apart from his English brother in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio ; but the course to be taken 
by him is one from which it is commonly believed 
that his pride must revolt, and his taste recoil, — a 
family alliance vnth the negro race. 

Long before the ugly word miscegenation came 
into use, and young damsels in ringlets and cliig- 
nons stood up in public pleading for a mixture of 
breeds, many sincere, and some serious, men had 
preached the dogma of a saving quality in the 
negro blood. Channing had prepared the way for 
Anna Dickenson. In their flowery prose, the New 
England teachers had bestowed upon their negro 
chent in the South an emotional nature far above 
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thing that his poor white brother in the North 
could boast. On the hard and selfish side of his 
intellect, a white man might be cursed with 
keener power ; the point was moot ; but in all 
that concerned his moral nature, — the reli^ous 
instincts, the family affections, the social graces — 
the negro was declared to be a softer^ sweeter, and 
superior being. He was far more sensitive to signs 
and dreams, to the voice of birds, to the cries of 
children, to the heat of noon» to the calm of night. 
He had a finer ear for song, a quicker relish for 
the dance. He loved colour with a wiser love. He 
had a deeper yearning after places ; a fresher 
delight in worship ; a livelier sense of the Father- 
hood of God. These fancy pictures of the negro — 
drawn in a New England study, a thousand miles 
from a rice-field and a cotton plantation — culminated 
in Uncle Tom. 

Many good people in the North had begun to 
think it would be well for these pale and biUous 
shadows of the South to marry their sons and 
daughters to such highly- gifted and emotional 
creatures, %vith a view to restoriag the strength, 
and thickening the fibre, of their race. Wlien the 
War broke out, this feeling spread ; as it raged 
and stormed, this feeling deepened : and now 
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wheE the War is over, and the South lies prostrate, 
there is a party in New England > counting women 
in its ranks, who would be glad, if they could find 
a way, to many the whole white population, Uving 
south of Richmond, to the blacks. Again and 
again I have heard men, grave of face and clean of 
Hfe, declare in public, and to sympathising hearers, 
that a marriage of white and black would improve 
the paler stock. In every case these mamagea 
were to happen a long way off. I have met more 
than one lady who did not shrink from saying 
that, in her beHef, it would be a great improve- 
ment for some of the fair damsels of Cliarleston 
and of Savannah to wed black husbands. I never 
met a lady who said it would be well for her own 
girls to do so. 

The War has wrought a change in favour of 
the negro, who is now a petted mortal in the 
North, to be mentioned as " the coloured gentle- 
man," not as *' the damned black rascal " of 
former times. He rides in the street cars ; he 
has a right to sit by his wliite brother in a 
railway ; he may enter the same church, and 
pray in the adjoining pew. Public men make 
speeches for him, female lecturers expound him. I 
have heard Captam Anthony, a New England 
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orator, deolare that if he wanted to find a good 
heart in the Southern States, he should look for it 
under a sable skin ; if he wanted to find a good 
head, lie should look for it under woolly hair. 
That strange thing was said in Kansas, in one of 
the cleverest speeches I have ever heard. 

The fact is, the negro is here the coming man. 
Parties being nicely poised, the dark men being 
likely to get votes, they are even now, in view 
of tliat hch^ship, courted, flattered, and cajoled, 
During the War the negro proved himself a 
man : — the black and brown lads who rushed into 
yon fort (now held by Hany Pierman and hia 
imps) made all their fellows men for ever. 

Six years ago, as I am told^ no lady in Boston, 
in New York, in Philadelphia, could bear to have 
a negro servant near her; a black man drank and 
stank ; he was a cheat, a liar, a sot, a thief I do not 
find this feeling wholly gone ; here and there it may 
linger for many years ; but it is greatly changed ; 
and I have heard very dainty lathes in Boston 
and New York, express a liking for the negro as a 
household help. He is neat and willmg; quick 
with his hand ; good-humoured, grateftd* Some 
of his race are handsome, with the grace and style 
which are held the signs of blood* Here, in Eicli- 
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mond, and at all hotels from New York to Denver, 
negroes serve at table, shave and dress you, dean 
your boots, and wait upon your person. In the 
many hundreds who have been about me, I have 
never heard one saucy word, never seen one sulky 
scowl. 

One of the negroes whom we saw in Leaven- 
worth was asked whether he would marry and 
settle, seeing that he had saved a good deal of 
money. "No, sar, me not marry; no white lady 
have me ; and me not have white woman who 
marry me for money." On being asked why 
he could not court and win a woman from his 
own people, he exclaimed, " Lord, sar ! you not 
think I marry a black nigger wench?" Yet the 
fellow was a full-blooded negro, black as a piece 
of coal. 

That the negro is fitted, by his humour, by his 
industry, by his sociality, for a very high form of 
civil life, may be safely assumed. Some negroes 
are rich and learned, practise at the bar, preach 
from the pulpit, strut upon the stage. Many have 
a great desire to learn and to get on. Here is Eh 
Brown, head- waiter in the Eichmond hotel ; a man 
with a bright eye, a sharp tongue, a quick hand. 
A few months since he was a slave. He learned 
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to read in secret, and in daily fear of the lash ; 
since he got his freedom, he has learned to write. 
In this black lad, I have found more sense of right 
and wrong, of pohcy and justice, than in half the 
platform orators of the schools. "Tell me, Eli, do 
you want a vote ? *' I said to him in the after-dinner 
chat, as he stood behind my chair. " Not now, 
sir/* he replied; "I have not read enough yet, 
and do not understand it all. Sometime I would 
like to vote, like the others ; in twenty or twenty- 
five years/' Is not a man with so much sense 
fitter for the franchise than a pot-house yelper, 
who does not know how much he has still to 
learn? 

Last night, I went with Eli round this city; 
not to see its stores and bars, its singing-rooms, 
and hells ; but bent on a series of peeps into the 
negro schools. They are mostly up in garrets, or 
down in vaults ; poor rooms, with scant supplies of 
benches, desks, and books. In some, the teacher is 
a white ; in many he is either a black or half-caste. 
Old men, young lads, were equally intent on learn- 
ing in these humble schools ; fellows of sixty pot- 
tering with the pen, and flat-nosed little urchins 
tugging at their ABC. All were w^orking with 
a will; bent on conquering the first great ob- 
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fltades to knowledge. These men are not waiting 
§ar the world to come and cheer them with ita 
gnmd endowments and its national schools ; they 
have begun the work of emancipating themselves 
from the thi"aldom of ignorance and vice- In 
Bichmond only there are forty of these negro 
schools. 

In the front of men inspired by Huch a spirit, 
the planters cannot afford to lie still and rust in 
their ancient pride. Knowledge is power, and the 
weaker man always goes to the wall. But though 
the planter may, and must, prepare himself to 
compete with a new class on his own estate, does 
it follow that he must mix his blood with that of 
\m former slave ? 

The feeUng of aversion to the negro as an asso- 
ciate, even for a passmg moment in a room, a churdi, 
a railway carriage, though it may be softening, as 
the negro grows in fi-eedom, wealth, and culture, is 
veiy strong; not only here^ in Eiclunond, where 
the negro was a chattel, to be bought and sold, 
starved, beaten, spat on, by his lordly brother ; but 
in the west and north, in Indianopohs, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago, far away from the sights and sounds of 
a servile class. Since the War was closed, a negro 
has a legal right to enter any public vehicle plying in 
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the streets lor hire ; but^ in many cases, he dares 
not exercise his right. A cabman wonld not drive 
him ; a conductor would not let him step into a 
ladies' car. In passing through Oliio, a state in 
wliich the coloured folks are numerous, being 
struck by the absence of all dark faces fi'om the 
cars, I went forward fo the front of our train, and 
there, between the tender and the luggage van, 
found a separate pen, filthy beyond words to sug- 
gest, in which were a dozen fi*ee negroes, going 
the same road and paj^ng the same fare as myself. 
*' Why do those negroes ride apart — why not travel 
in the common cars ? *' I asked the guard. " Well,'* 
said he, with a sudden lightning in his eyes, 
" they have the right ; but, damn them, I should 
like to see them do it. Ugh ! *' The ugly shudder 
of the guard recalled a black expression of Big Elk, 
one of my Cheyenne comforters on the plains. Here, 
in Virginia, all the railway companies have posted 
orders to the eflect, that when a negro has paid 
his fare, he may ride in any car he pleases, subject 
to the common rides ; but, gracious heavens ! what 
negro dares to put his feet on the white man's 
[Steps ? Sam likes his free condition : at times, he 
may air his Hberty offensively under his former 
master's nose ; but he also loves his skin ; and in 
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a land where every man carries a revolver, fingering 
it us freely as in England we should sport with a 
cigar-case, Sam knows how far he may go, and 
where he must stop. Habits are not changed 
by a paper law ; and the day of a perfectly free 
and friendly intercourse between whites and blacks 
is yet a long way off. 

In Massachusetts and Ehode Island, you wffl 
hear it said, in favour of miscegenation, that this 
scheme for blending races and nuxing blood is no 
new method ; but one which has long prevaOed in 
Virginia, Carolina, and Alabama, Your teachers 
tell you that miscegenation is a fact, not a theory, 
a Southern habit, not a Northern project* They 
take you into streets, hotels, and barbers' shops; 
they bid you look at these yellow negroes, 
some pale as Moors, some white as Span- 
iards ; and they ask you to tell them whence 
come these Saxon features, these blue grey eyes, 
these delicate hands? They show you a negress 
witli golden hair. Do such things prove that the 
white blood will not mingle with the black ? Sail 
to New]>ort, ride to Saratoga. These idling places 
swaiTB with coloured servants; every man, every 
woman of whom might l>e put in evidence of 
the truth. What is seen in Newport, in Saia- 
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tx)ga, is ako seen at Niagara, at Long Branch, at 
Lebanon Springs, at every wateriog-place in tins 
republic. North of the Potomac, it is a rare thing 
to find a pure African black. Many of your house- 
servants ai'e half-castes, more stiU are quadroons 
and octoroons. Broad traces of cither EngUsh or 
Spanish blood may be seen in nearly all; in the 
colour, in the caiTiage, in the contour, in the style. 
This pale white negro, Pete, has the air of a 
grandee. Eh, my friend here, has the bearing 
of a judge. Who knows where Pete, where Eh, 
got that lofty air? Lx Virginia, in Carolina, the 
black squat face, with its huge lips, its low fore- 
head, its open nostrils, is seen m every street It 
is not a comely face to look on: though the folks 
who wear this form and hue are not such bmtes 
as they are sometimes called. Many of them are 
bright and thri\^ng; Harry Piermau is a full- 
blooded negro. But even in Eichmond these co- 
loured people have a large admixture of Saxon 
blood. Eli Brown is a half-caste ; so is Pete ; most 
of these clever lads, our servants, are quadi*oous. It 
is certain, therefore, as the New England teacliers 
say, that miscegenation, instead of being a new 
thing in the South, has been known and practised 
for many years. 
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Thus far, however, it has been practised only on 
one side, — on the male side ; and the new plan for 
mixing the blood of white and black appears to be 
only a branch of that mighty theory of reform, now 
agitating and unsettling all society — the theory of 
equal rights for sex and sex. Hitherto, miscege- 
nation has been open to men, denied to women. 
Male Saxon life has long been passing into negro 
veins ; and that shrewd observer, Captain Anthony, 
who said he should look for a good heart under 
a sable skin, a good head mider woolly hair, gave 
tliis strange reason for his faith in negro courage 
and negro talent — that the best blood of Virginia 
and Carolina Hows in the veins of this coloiu-ed 
race. For ten genemtions, he asserts, tlie youth 
of this English gentry has been given up to 
negi^o paramours; nearly all that time the breed- 
ing of slaves for the market has been a trade in 
these Southern parts. No sense of shame, he says, 
either prevented a father from givmg his heir a 
pretty quadroon for a playmate, or from afterwards 
selling the fruits of their illicit love. Wlicn, 
according to Captain Anthony, his youth was spent, 
his heart was sear, and his brain was dull, this 
heir of a gentle house was married to a white 
woman, who bore him children and preserved his 
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Is it not clear, asked the speaker, that the 
sfrength aiid freshness of that gentle fiimily should 
be sought for in negro ranks ? 

Why, the reformer then comes in and asks, if 
such things can be allowed on one side, why not 
on the other ? If it be right for a man to love a 
negro mistress, why should it be wrong for a woman 
to wed a negro husband ? Thus it would appear 
from a review of facts and sentiments, that tliis 
sudden and alanning theory of miscegenation is no 
more than an effort to make free for all that which 
is now only free for some ; an effort to give legal 
standing, moral sanction, to what is already a habit 
of the stronger sex. 

But among this stronger sex, with the rare 
exception of a poet here, a philosopher there, tliis 
idea of introducing a fashion of love and wedlock 
among white women and black men excites the 
wildest rage. Gentlemen sitting at table^ sipping 
soup, picking terapin, will clench their hands and 
gnaw their lips at any allusion to the subject- 
Americans are not squeamish as to jokes ; but 
you must not jest in their society about the 
loves of black men for white women. Merely 
for paying a cooiphmcnt where it is thought he 
should not, a negro would be flogged and tarred 
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aiid hung. No punishment would be deemed brutal 
and fierce enough for such a smnen A friend who 
knew what he was sayiug, told me in the western 
country that he had seen a n^ro seized by a mob 

for having insulted a wliite girl ; his offence was 
that of giving the girl a kiss, with an appearance 
of aiming at a ftu^ther freedom ; and on the girl 
screaming for assistance, he was collared by a 
soldier, a native of Oliio, and dragged into Fort 
Halleck, where he was cuffed and kicked, tarred 
and feathered, sot on fire, skinned alive, and 
finally stuck, half-dead, in a firkin^ and exposed 
on the open Plains, until his flesh was eaten away 
by wolves and hawks. 

My friend, who told me this story, a Missourian 
by birth, a soldier in the War, had no conception 
that I should be shocked by such details, that 
I should consider the punishment in excess of the 
offence, that I should think the Ohio soldier 
guilty of a grievous crime. In the Western country 
life is lightly held and Ughtly taken. No one 
puts the high value on a drop of blood which 
we of the elder country set upon it. A white man 
counts for little — ^less than for a horse ; a black 
man counts for nothing — less than for a dog. All 
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this I knew ; and therefore I could understand my 
friend. 

A time may perhaps come, as poets feign and 
preachers prophesy, when the negro man and the 
Saxon woman will be husband and wife ; but the 
day when they can go to church together, for the 
celebration of their marriage rites, without exciting 
the wrath, provoking the revenge, of these mas- 
culine protectors of white women, is evidently a 
long way off. 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

In the great contest now going forward in every 
part of this Eepublic as to the safest theory of 
reconstruction, — that is to say, as to the principle 
and plan on which the New America may be built 
up — every party seems to have put tlie Union in 
its front. Under the dome of yon glorious New 
Capitol, men from the North and from the South 
appeared to be equally eloquent and ardent for the 
flag. All speakers have the word upon their lips, 
all writers have the symbol in their style. Unity 
would seem to be, not only the political religion of 
men in office, but the inspiration of every man 
who desires to serve his country. No other cry 
has a chance of being heard. Not to join in this 
popular demand is to be guilty of a grave offence. 
" We are all for the Union," said to me a Virginian 
lady not an hour ago, " the Union as it was, if we 
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may have it so ; our sole desire is to stand where 
we stood in '61." So far as you can hear in Eich- 
mond, this expression would appear to convey the 
general wish. North of the Potomac, too, the 
desire to have done with the past five years of 
trouble and dissension is imiversal. 

In the new elections, every candidate for 
office has been forced by the pubUc passion, 
though often against his will, to adopt this 
watch-cry of the nation for himself and for his 
friends ; while he has found his profit in de- 
nouncing his enemies and their partizans as dis- 
unionists, — a denunciation which, in the present 
temper of men, is taken to imply all the worst 
treacheries and corruptions, present and to come ; 
in fact, to clothe a man with such uncleanness of 
mind and body as lay in the Hebrew phrase of a 
whited-wall. Union is a word of grace, of sweet- 
ness and of chann. Everybody takes it to himself, 
everybody claims it for his section. Dis-union, 
a word so musical in Eichmond, Ealeigh, New 
Orleans, not thirty months ago, is now a ban, 
a stigma, a reproach. Its day is past. Eepub- 
Ucans call their Democratic rivals dis-unionists ; 
Democrats describe their EepubUcan adversaries 
as dis-imionists. Each section writes the word 
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Union on its ticket, and the shout of this common 
word from the opposite camps is apt to coufiise a 
free and independent elector when he comes to 
vote. 

Even here, in Richmond, the capital of a 
proud and fallen cause, in whicli the streets are 
yet black with fire^ around which the fields are 
yet sick witli blood, there is scarcely any other 
cry among the wise, the moderate, and the 
hopeftil. A few, imquestionably, cliog with a 
passionate Avarmth to the memory of the past; 
but every day, as it goes by, is thinning the ranks 
of these sentimental martyrs. The young, who 
feel that their life is before them^ not behind, are 
all coming round to a larger and more practical 
view of facts. They see that the battle has been 
fought, that the prize for which they struggled 
has been lost. Slavery is gone. State^rights 
are gone. The dream of independence is gone- 
Men who are hopelessly compromised by events — 
who feel that the victorious states can never again 
entrust them witli political power — may urge on 
their fellows tlie merit and the virtue of despair; 
but the younger men of this nation feel that sullen- 
ness and silence will not help them to undo the 
victories of Sherman, Sheridan, and Grant Except- 
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ing in the society of women — a class of generous 
and noble, but illogical and impracticable reasoners 
— ^not many persons in the South (I am told) regard 
the prospect of re-union with a free and powerful 
republic, just awakening, at their instance, to a 
consciousness of its colossal might, with any other 
feeling than a proud and eager joy. 

Eichmond is not, just now, in a mood of much 
emotion ; since she fell into Northern hands her 
habit has been that of a proud and cold reserve ; yet 
60 soon as the pending elections roused in her a 
little hfe, her enthusiasm, such as it was, ran wholly 
in the form of the ancient flag. At a dinner-party 
given in this city the other day, a politician pro- 
posed as a toast, * The faUen flag/ " Hush, gentle- 
men ! " said a son of General Lee, " this sort of 
thing k past. We have no flag now but the 
glorious Stars and Stripes, and I will neither fight, 
nor di*ink, for any other/' 

From the k>ne and temper of such political 
debate as one hears in Eichmond, I see no reason to 
suspect (with some of the New York papers) that 
this patriotism of Virginia is the result of either 
fear or craft ; for in my poor judgment, no disaster, 
however dark, no privation, however keen, could 
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have driven these proud Virginian gentry into 
pleading for a renewal of friendly relations on 
other than the usual grounds of political science. 
The return to wiser feelings on the part of these 
vanquished soldiers seems to have been the natu- 
ral consequence of events. The life before them 
is a new life. Slavery is gone, and the hatreds 
provoked by slavery are going. Men have to 
look their fortunes in the face, and it is well that 
they should do it without suffering their judg- 
ment to be warped by the disturbing passions so 
commonly found on a losing side. How are the 
planters to maintain their place — not in the Great 
Bepublic only, but in Carolina and Virginia? At 
present they are an aristocracy without a servile 
class. They have great estates ; but they have 
no capital, no mills, no ships, no labourers- They 
are burdened with enormous debts. They have 
scarcely any direct and independent intercourse 
with foreign nations. Worse than all, they are 
surrounded, in their fields and in their houses, by 
a popidation of inferior race. Does it need any 
more than a little good sense to perceive that the 
English gentry in the South may find their best 
account in a partnership w4th the English citizens 
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ot the North, even though these latter should im- 
pose on the repentant prodigaL^ a forgiving kins- 
man's terms ? 

The blacks are strong in numbers, clannish 
in spirit ; they are fond of money, and have the 
virtue to earn and save. Can you prevent the 
negroes from growing rich, from educating their 
children at good schools, from aspiring to oflices 
of trust and power ? They will rise, both individ- 
ually and in classes. The day is not for distant 
when, in states hke Alabama and South Carohna, 
the race may be swift and hard between the black 
planter and the white. Wlien that day comes, %vill 
it not be well for the white man to have gained for 
himself some support in the power and enterprise 
of his brother in the North ? 

In these semi-tropical parts of the Repubhc a 
white man faints where the black man thrives. 
Nature has, therefore, put tlie wdiite planter at a 
disadvantage on this southern suil For a dozen 
years to come, perhaps more, the negroes, who were 
only yesterday in chains and poverty, may be sorely 
tried ; for they are rooted to the soil ; they have 
neither trades nor caUings ; they are ignorant of 
letters ; they have very httle money ; scarcely any 
of them have friends. Before them stands a world 
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in which they are free to labour and free to st 
At first^ they must be servants in the families, 
toilers on the plantations, in which they have re- 
cently been slaves ; yet in some cases the negro 
has already become a planter on his own accoimt^ 
having gained, in a few months, a supply of tools 
and a lease of lands. 

Take the example of my friend Henry Pierman, 
a negro, who has planted himself out yonder in 
Harrison's Fort, in a log-cabin, amidst the reek 
and stench of the great battle-fields. As no white 
man would rent such land, the lady who owns it, 
poorer and less proud than she was in former 
years, has been glad to let a great patch of forest 
to Henry* The log-hut has but a single room, and 
in this one room he hvea with his black and 
comely wife, his four young imps, and a brood of 
cocks and hens. Harry was a slave, until Gmnt 
tore his way through these formidable lines, when 
he became free by the great act of war which made 
all his people free. Happily for him, he had been 
a domestic slave in one of those rich Virginian 
households in which nobody cared about the laws. 
One of the young ladies, more for fun than with 
serious thought, had defied the police and the 
magistrate by teaclmig him to read. Her father 
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being the Governor of Virginia, she snapped her 
pretty fingers at the judge. Harry read the Bible, 
and became a member of the Baptist church. Like 
all his brethren, he is keenly alive to reUgious 
passion, subject to dreams and voices, one of 
which had told him, he asserts, while he was yet 
a youth and a slave, that he would one day 
become a free man, would marry, would have 
children, and would rent a farm of his own. Many 
years WTut by before his dream came out, but 
he prayed and waited ; in the end he found that 
this promise of his youth was kept. So soon as 
the liberating armies entered Eichmond, he left his 
old place, though his master had been kind to him, 
and wished to keep him as a servant on hire ; but 
the passioo to be free was in his veins; voices 
called him from the city into the fields ; and, with- 
out money, ploughs, scythes, seed, horses, stock of 
any kind, with only his black wife to help him, and 
his three youngsters to feed, he threw himself on 
the forest land. Last year, his trial-year, was found 
to be bitter work, but he had put his soul into his 
I task, and he got on. Up early and late, pinching 
his back and his belly, he was able to send a few 
onions and tomatoes, a little corn and wood, to 
market. This produce bought him tools, and paid 
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his rent in kind. By patience he got through the 
winter months, Li the second year his enter- 
prises have extendetl to a hundred and forty a^res^ 
and lie has now the help of two other negroes, one 
of tlicni his wife's father^ whom he has lodged in 
another of these soldiers' huts. One-fourth of his 
produce pays the rent ; the remaining three-fourths 
he divides into two equal portions, one of which 
he gives to his negro helpers, the otiier he retains 
for himself and wife. Henry is clever, pushing, 
devout; for his children, if not for himself, he is 
ambitious. One of his lads is shortly to begin 
liis school- work ; at present he must toil upon the 
farm. *^I heard de angel say in my dream,*' he 
said to me with simple faith^ *' dat I bring up my 
children in de fear of de Lord, and how man bring 
dem up in fear of de Lord, unless he teach dem to 
read and write ? " 

Tlie field of entei-prisc for working men like 
Henry Herman is extremely wide. Two-thirds of 
the soil of Virginia arc still uncleared ; indeed this 
old and lovely state is everywhere rich in mines, 
in water-ways, in wood and coal» which a splendid 
and careless people have left to wait and rot. 
Each year will see the band of negro farmers grow 
on these Virginian waste lands ; and when the 
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coloured people have grown rich and educated, 
how can they be kept from sonial and political 
power? In some states of the South, they are 
many : in one state, South Carolina, they count 
more than half the population ; so that South 
Carolina, standing by itself and governed by uni- 
versal suffrage, would vote itself a negro legis- 
lature, perhaps a negro governor. These dark 
people are growing faster than the pale. In time 
they will own sliips and mines, banks and gra- 
naries; and when they have gathered up money 
and votes, how will the wdiite man be able to 
hold his easy and safe supremacy in these serai- 
tropical states unless by union with his white 
brethren in the North ? 

Of course, while every hope and every fear 
may be thus impelling North and South to re- 
imite, each section may still desu'e to construct 
'the New America on tenns best suited to itself. 
Deprived by the war of their slaves, laden with 
debts, both personal and territorial, the Southern 
])lanters would like to rejoin the ancient league 
as equals, if it may be, as more than equals. 
Under the old constitution they were more tlian 
equals, since they voted for themselves and for 
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their slaves; and what thej were aforetime they 
would like to be again. 

But Xoitbera stitesmeii^ flushed with their 
leoent glories^ have no mind to put back the 
sword into its sheath, until they shall have fiilly 
secured the objects for which they fought; one 
of which objects is, to prevent, in future, a 
Charleston planter from exercising in the national 
councik a larger share of power than falls to the 
lot of a manufacturer of Boston, a banker of New 
YorL Such larger share of power the Constitution 
had given to the Charleston planter, on account of 
his holding property in slaves; representation in 
the Capitol being based on population ; five negroes 
counting for three free men ; and the masters 
voting, not for themselves only^ but for their slaves. 
The strife of poUcy rages for the moment wholly 
around this point 

The two moderate parties, between which the 
struggle of the coming years will mainly Ue, are 
the Republican and the Democrat The Eepub- 
hcans, strong in the North, are weak in the 
South ; the Democrats, strong in the South, 
are weak at the North; but each paity has its 
organisation and its followers in every state of 
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the Eepublic. They have other points of differ- 
ence ; but the chief contention now dividing 
them, is as to what guarantees shall be demanded 
from the rebeUious states before they come into 
Congress and take their chances in the fight for 
power. 

The Eepublicans say, that all white men in 
the Union, that is to say, all the voters, should 
be made equal to each other before the ballot-box ; 
that each man should poll once and for himself only, 
with no distinction of North or South. The black 
man they leave out of their account ; he is to them 
as a minor, a woman ; having no rights at the poll 
and in the legislature. This change in the law of 
voting cannot be made and put into force until 
the Constitution shall have been first amended. 
That charter based the pOTver of representation on 
popidation, without regard to the number of voters. 
T]ie negroes counted as people, and their masters 
got the political profit of their presence on the 
soil. In the Old America, the planters who 
exercised this power may have fairly represented 
the negro mind, so far as negroes had opinions and 
emotions ; but this Old America is gone for ever ; 
. the planter can no longer answer for his slave ; 
and liis claim by the old law to give this vote 
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on the black man's behalf, must be done away. 
In future, all white men in the united States 
must have an equal power at the poU; hence, 
the Republicans have framed a bill, amending 
the Constitution so far as to base the representation 
in Congress not on the number of persons, but on 
the number of voters. A majority in the new 
Congress is certain to be of opinion that this bill 
shoidd pass. 

The Democrats assert that any amendment of 
the Constitution is illegal, revolutionary, needless. 
They say, and in theory they rightly say, that 
representation should be based on population; 
on a great natural fact, easily ascertained, capable 
of proof; not on a whimsy, a convenience of the 
day, a mere local act, which may be passed to-day, 
recalled to-morrow. They clench the doctrine 
which the moderate section among Eepublicans 
profess to have adopted, that a black man, in 
his present state of ignorance, is not fit to 
vote ; but then they add, that as the black man 
shall not vote himself, his more hberal and en- 
lightened neighbour, like the electoral classes 
in a European state, should be allowed to cast 
his vote into the urn. These Democrats have 
the great advantage of seeming to stand by the 
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law and constitution, but their reasoning against 
the constitutional bill is seen to be futile and un- 
sound. President Johnson and his cabinet are of 
opinion that this Constitutional Amendment should 
not pass. 

Each party finds a certain amount of sym- 
pathy in the hostile camp. The Northern Eadi- 
cals object to the Constitutional Amendment as 
illegal and unnecessary ; asserting, with the Demo- 
crats, that representation should be based on 
natural population, not on the number of legal 
voters ; asserting, with the Eepublicans, that all 
white men should have equal rights in the urn; 
and declaring, in the face of both these parties, 
that the negro should be allowed to give his 
vote for himself. In like manner, the Southern 
moderates, while they hold to many doctrines 
which the North will not endorse, are not un- 
willing to unite with them on the terms of 
equal rights proposed by the Eepublicans. This 
party of peace and compromise is perhaps the 
strongest, numerically, in the South ; but the 
hopes of more fanatical men have been so hotly 
fanned by President Johnson and his agents, that 
calm and reasonable counsels have been heard 
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among the old governing classes with a certain 
stiffness and impatience. 

We need not judge these parties with heat 
and haste. After her losses in the field, the South 
may easily persuade herself that she has a right 
to ask for much, and to take whatever advantages 
she can of the divided counsels of her foes. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

UNION. • 

The main obstacle, then, to a Union, such as late 
events have made possible, and the interests of all 
parties would suggest, is not the temper of either 
North or South, but the existence of a paper-law, 
for which every American has been trained to 
express a veneration almost equal to that which 
he professes for the Word of God. 

If any human effort of the pen is sacred in 
the eyes of these people it is their Constitu- 
tion. Indeed, a stranger in the land can hardly 
comprehend the reverence — sometimes rising into 
awe — ^with which brave Virginians, practical Penn- 
sylvanians, bright New Englanders, always speak 
of their Organic law. Apart from the affection 
borne to it by a great people, that organic law, 
from whatever point of view it is regarded, 
fails to impress a student of politics as being 
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the highest effort of human genius. It is less 
than a hundred ye^rs old, and has none of the 
halo which comos of time. It was not a growth 
of the soil and of the English mind, but an 
exotic^ drawn from the foreign and artificial at- 
mosphere of France. On the day of its adop- 
tion it was no more than a compromise, and ever 
since that day it has stood in the way of progress 
in the United States. The principles embodied in 
it are in direct antagonism to that splendid dtxju- 
ment, which often lies by its side in the text- 
books — the Declaration of Lidependence ; for the 
Constitution denies that aU men are free and 
equal, and refuses to large classes of the people 
the pursuit of their own happiness. 

Wlio can forget how often, and with what 
success, that Constituiion has been cited in evi- 
dence that the negro slave was not considered 
by the founders of this EepubHc as a human 
being ? If all men are pronounced free and equal, 
by the fact of their birth, it is only too obvious 
that creatures held in bondage are not men. But 
every one knows that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence set forth the true and final views of 
those founders, while tlie Constitution expressed 
no more than the jx>litical compromises of a day. 
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The very men who signed it wished it to be 
amended ; in the first convulsion which has tried 
the pohtical fabric of this country, it is found to 
be the cause of a thousand disasters. It has 
brought the country to such a stand that years 
may possibly elapse before the facts which have 
been accomplishedj and which cannot be reversed, 
can be set in harmonious relation to the paper 
laws. 

While Americans are busy, unmaking and 
amending their Constitution, may they not fairly 
put to themselves the question, What is the use of 
this record ? At best, when the letter of a consti- 
tution is true in every detail — true to the designs 
of God in His moral government of men, true to 
liie life and home of the people in whose name it 
is drawn up — it is only a definition of facts. It 
is a thmg of the past ; a record of what the 
people have been, and of what they are. But the 
act of defining is also one of narrowing, Umiting, 
restricting. Why should the hfe of a great con- 
tinent be narrowed down to a phrase? How can 
a progressive country pretend to limit its power of 
future growth? By what right may a free com- 
monwealth presume to restrain the march of ideas 
and events? In a despotic state, where men are 
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neither free nor equal, where growth is not ex- 
pected, where prosperity is not desired, a paper 
law, unchanging as that of the Medes and Per- 
sians, may have reason for existence ; for under 
such a rule the people can never hope to rise 
into that highest state of being a law unto 
themselves. In a country like America, a real 
constitution should be a vital fact, not a piece 
of paper, and a dubious phrase. England never 
had a written constitution. How could she have ? 
Her constitution is her life. All that she has 
ever been, ever done, ever suffered — these are 
her constitutions, because they are herself. What 
would she gain by trying to write down this story 
in a dozen articles? She would gain a set of 
manacles. No dozen phrases could express the 
whole of her vitalities. Some of these are ob- 
vious, others latent ; no one can remember all 
the past, no one can foresee all the future. 
Why not be content to let the nation live? 
Would any sane man think of making a consti- 
tution for a garden, of hanging a paper chain 
on the stems of plants? Yet men in a free soil 
have wider possibilities of change in them than 
trees and flowers. Could anybody dream of 
devising a constitution for sciences like chemistry. 
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astronomy, and physics'? Where you have power 
of growth, you must have order, method, under- 
standing ; not a final theory, not an infallible 
law. 

And what are the advantages derived from 
a Constitution ? Are you afraid that people 
would forget their principles and betray their 
freedom, unless they were restrained from wan- 
dering by these paper notes ? That is the com- 
mon fear. But see what this fear implies, and 
say whether all that it implies is just. As men 
cannot wander from their own natures, their own 
instincts and passions, you have to assume that 
your Constitution has a life apart from that of 
your people ; that it is a pohtical fiction, not a 
moral and social truth. K the Constitution exists 
in the blood and brains of this bright and tenacious 
people — if it be the genuine product of what they 
have done, of what they are — ^you need not fear 
its being forgotten and betrayed. If it is an 
alien statute, what right have you to force it upon 
them? 

In the present state of feeling with respect to 
the Constitution, I do not think that anybody 
would be heard with patience who should pro- 
pose to set the people free, by putting it to a 
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decent end. The time for such a work may come. 
At present no one dreams of doing more than 
amending a defective instrument in several 
places ; so as to cast away some of the very 
worst articles inserted in it by the slave pro- 
prietors. Only the radicals propose to bring it 
into harmony with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. But while the poUtical doctors are at 
work upon it, may it not be worth their while 
to consider — Whether it would not be better to 
confine their task to cutting away the obnox- 
ious parts? Why not open the Constitution by 
removing its restrictions? Why add to a docu- 
ment which they admit to be defective ? They 
know that if this paper barrier had not stood in 
their way, the differences between North and 
South would liave ended with the defeat of Lee- 
Why then prepare fresh difficulties for their chil- 
dren, by adding new compromises to the organic 
statutes ? 

In a few years North and South will be one 
again; state rights will have been forgotten, and 
the negro will have found his place. A free 
Eepubhc cannot hope to enjoy the repose of a des- 
potic state ; to combine the repose of Pekin witli 
the movement of San Francisco, the order of Miako 
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I with the vitality of New York. Ebb and flow 
f may be predicted of tlie future ; at one time 

public thought will be found ebbing towards separ- 
f ation, personality, and freedom ; another time it 

will be found flowing again towards union, brother- 

Iliood, and empire ; but the tides of sentiment may 
be expected to roll from East to West, from West 
to East, without provoking a second wreck. That 
article left uncertain in the Constitution, as to the 
power of any one state to part from its fellows 
without their leave, has been now defined by facts* 
War on that question will not come again ; but 
heats will come, passions will be roused, and 
orators will take the field, even though the sword 
may not again be drawn; one side in the fimy 
waxing eloquent on tlie rights of man, the other 
side on the power of states, Wlio shall say which 
ftny burns with the whiter rage? One party will 
take its stand on personal freedom, the other will 
take its stand on national strength. These forces 
are immortal One age will fight for independence, 
a second will fight for empire, just as either the 
Saxon or the Latin spirit slmll happen to prevail. 
When these two p*_>wers are in poise and balance, 
then, and then only, will the repubhc enjoy tlie 
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highest share of freedom with the widest share of 
power. 

When the armies came into collision after the 
fall of Fort Sumter, the true banner of the war 
was raised, and the battle was accepted on a 
broader ground The issue of the fight was 
then, — ^What principle shall the Great Repubhc 
write upon her flag ? Shall her society be founded 
on the principles of Chivalry, or on the principles 
of Equahty ? Shall industry be branded as ignoble ? 
Shall the New America be a slave empire or a free 
commonwealth ? 

Under these walls of Eichmond the battle of 
that principle was fairly fought; with a skill, a 
pride, a valour, on either side to recall the charges 
at Naseby and at Marston Moor ; but the Cavaliers 
went down, and the Middle Ages then lost their 
final field. 

When the reign of that martial and seceding 
spirit came to its close in the midst of rout and 
fire, the milder spirit of Unity and peace, which 
had only slept in the heart of these American 
hosts, came up to the front. A new order was 
commenced ; not in much strength at first ; not 
without fears and failings ; yet the reign of a nobler 
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sentiment was opened, and every eye can see how 
far it is daily gaining in strength and favour; 
even though it has to contend against craft and 
passion more fetal than the sword. Years may 
elapse before this Union sentiment in the South is 
strong with all the riches of its strength ; but the 
heralds have blown their horns, and tlie soldiers 
have raised their flag. Fulness of life must come 
with time ; enough for the hour that the desire for 
Unity has been bom afresh. 

Yes; here in Eichmond, among these gallant 
swordsmen of the South, on whom the war has 
fallen with its deadUest weight — men broken in 
their fortunes, widowed in their affections — ^many 
admit, and some proclaim, that they have made a 
surprising change of front. They are still the 
same men as before the war, but they have 
wheeled about and set their faces another way. 
Some, it has been said, cannot make this change ; 
they had their part in the past, and with the past 
they fell. Men whose last act was to bum this 
city, when they fled, leaving these blackened walls, 
these broken columns, these empty thoroughfares, 
as a message, a memorial of their despair, may think 
they have the right to be heard, and to be con- 
sidered in these southern cities ; but it is coming 
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tu be understood that if the past is theirs, for 
weal and woe, there is a fiiture before the world 
in which they can have no share. The victors 
have set their mark upon them^ so that they shall 
fill no further office of command. Their friends 
may grieve over this exclusion ; but the nation has 
to live ; and the rank and file of the South will 
not punish itself for ever, even for the sake of those 
who, in their enthusiasm, may have misled it into 
death. In fact, the tide has turned ; the same sea 
rolls and swells; but the ebb of separation has 
become the tide of Union. 

Though late, a goodly number of these planters 
see that their fiery haste, their brave impatience, 
their impetuous valour, had ui^ged them on too 
fast and far ; so fast, that in thcnr rage for libeity 
they woukl have murdered law; so iar, that in 
their quest of independence they woidd have sacri- 
ficed empire. In their passion to be free they had 
forgotten the saving power and virtue which 
belong to order^ balance, equipoise of powers. To 
gain their darling wish — the right to stand alone — 
they would have rent society to shreds, and put 
the world back in its course a thousand years. 
Tliey see their error now, and would undo their 
work ; so &r as such a deed can ever be undone. 
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A few still Img their pride and weakness ; reading 
no promise in the skies ; and courting the fate of 
Poland for the South. Others among them may 
be silent : scanning these crumbling streets, yon 
Yankee sentinels, those shouting negroes in the lane, 
with bitter smile ; but time is doing upon these sad 
spirits its healing work. They feel that, having lost 
their cause^ they must jdeld to nature:— an Anglo- 
Saxon cannot sink into a Pole. 

I do not mean to say that here, in Richmond, 
the banner of Eobert Lee is trodden in the mire : 
it is not ; neither should it be, since that banner 
gleamed only over men who had armed to defend 
a cause in which they found ranch glory and felt 
no shame. I only say that the banner of Lee has 
been rolled to its staff, and put away among things 
of the past, with much of the chivalric error, the 
romantic passion, of the South laid up and 
smoothed among its folds. Good sense, if not fra- 
ternal love, has been restored to these gallant 
people ; who see well enough that the past is past, 
that rage is vain, that the fight is over, tliat a 
place in the countiy may yet be won. At present 
they are nothing ; less than the mean whites ; less 
than their own negroes. The situation cannot 
last. ** Most of our young," said a Virginian to me 
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just now, " are in favour of going in ;" that is to 
say, of compromising the dispute, and taking their 
seats in Congress : " they do not like seeming to 
desert their old generals, but they want to live; 
and they won't stand out for ever." These younger 
men, against whom the victors entertain no grudge, 
have nearly forgotten the past five years. Youth 
keeps its eyes in front, and there it sees nothing but 
the flag. 

Hence it comes that in these very streets of 
Eichmond, men who were yesterday on horseback, 
charging for the Confederate device, are now heard 
whispering of the Stars and Stripes, with a regret 
not feigned, an affection not put on. " Our grand 
mishap," said to me a Georgian soldier, not an hour 
ago, " was our change of flag ; we should have 
kept the old silk ; we should have gone out boldly 
for the Union ; we should have put yon Yankees 
on the outer side ; we should have taken our 
ground on the Constitution, making our enemies 
the Seceders ; then, we should have won the fight, 
for all the West would have been with us ; and, 
instead of stamping about these blackened walls to- 
day, we should have had our piquets at Niagara, 
our sentries at Fanieul Hall." Perhaps he is right. 
But is not this regret of the Georgian an after- 
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stroke ? Was any such thought aa that of holding 
on by the old flag, of preserving the Great Eepublic, 
to be found in the Southern States when the war 
came down ? The rage was then for separation. 
If wiser thoughts have come, have they not come 
by trial, in the wake of strife and loss ? Those who 
now put their faith in Union, who look to the 
Capitol, to the White House for safety, held in 
those years by another doctrine ; putting tlieir 
trust in freedom, independence, personality. That 
dogma failed them ; isolation would not work ; 
personality would not pay. Law and poHcy were 
against them ; the instincts of society were too 
strong for thera* They fought for their scheme of 
separation ; they failed ; and, faiHng, lost both prize 
and stake ; all tliat for whicli they had tempted 
fortune, nearly all that which they had put upon the 
die. 

Happily for the world, they failed and lost ; 
failed by a law of nature, lost by an ordinance of 
Heaven* No adamily in politics could have 
equalled the success of a slave-empire, founded ou 
the ruin of a strong republic. All free nations would 
have felt it, all lionest men would have suffered 
from it ; but even with their mistaken cause, their 
retrograde policy, their separatist banner, what a 
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fight they made! Men who can perish gloriously' 
for their faith — however false that faith may be — 
will always seize the imagination, hold the affec- 
tions of a gallant race. Fighting for a weak and 
failing cause, tliese planters of Virginia, of Alabama, 
of Missiasippi, rode into battle as they would have 
hurried to a feast ; and many a man who wished 
them no profit in their raid and fray, could not 
help riding, as it were^ in line with their foaming 
fi-ont, dashing with them into action, following 
their fiery course, with a flashing eye and a bound- 
ing pidse. Courage is electric* You caught the 
light from Jackson's sword, you flushed and panted 
after Stuart's plume. Their sin was not more 
striking than their valour* Loyal to their false 
gods, to their obsolete creed, Ihey proved their per- 
sonal honour by their deeds ; these lords of every 
luxury under heaven, stri\iQg with hunger and 
\\ith disease, and laying down their luxurious lives 
in ditch and breach. All round these w^ills, in 
sandy rifts, under forest leaves, and by lonely pools, 
lie the bones of young men, of old men, who were 
once the pride, the strength of a thousand happy 
Anglo-Saxon homes. Would that their sin could be 
covered up with a little sand ! 

Out on yon lovely slope of hill, from the brow 
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of which the reddening woods and winding waters 
of beautiful Virginia gladden the eyes of men 
for leagues and leagues, the pious North has 
gathered into many beds, under many wliite 
Btones^ the ashes of her illastrious dead ; of youths 
who came down from their farms in Ohio, fi'om 
their mills in Vermont, from their schools in Mas- 
sachusetts ; the thew, the nerve, the brain of this 
great family of free-men ; who came down, singing 
their hymns and allehijahs ; giving up ease, and 
peace, and love, and study, to save their ooimtry 
from division, from civil war, from political death. 
Singing tlieir hj^mns, they fainted by the way- 
side; shouting their allelujahs, they were stricken 
in the trench and in the field. New England 
gave its best and bravest to that slope. I know 
a street in Boston from every house in wliich 
death has taken spoil ; in the houses of poet and 
teacher, I have seen Rachel mourning with a proud 
joy for the sons who will never come back to her 
again. Tliese heroes sleep on the hill-side, in tlie 
city which defied and slew them ; they have en- 
tered it as conquerors at last ; and here they will 
keep their silent watch, the sentinels of a bright 
and holy cause. All glory to them, now and for 
evermore I 
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Out, too, in you swamps and wastes, by the 
deserted breastwork, by the fallen fort, by the 
rank river margin, lie the ashes of a broken and 
ruined host ; of young men, of old warriors, who 
rode up from the cotton lands of Louisiana, from 
the country-houses of Georgia, from the rice-fields 
of Carolina, to fight for a cause in which they had 
learned to feel their right; soldiers as honest, as 
brave, and proud as any of their stronger and 
keener foes. But the strong were right, and the 
right were strong; and the weaker side went 
down in their fierce embrace. They fell together ; 
their duty done, their passion spent. Many a 
tender office, many a solemn greeting, passed 
between these falling brothers, who spoke the 
same tongue, who muttered the same prayer, who 
owned one country and one God. They died on 
the same field, and whitened on the same earth. 
StiU, here and there, some pious hand picks up 
their bones together, just as the warriors fell in 
battle, and laying them side by side, leave the two 
brothers who had come to strife, victor and van- 
quished, unionist and seceder, to sleep the long, 
sleep in a common bed. 

Would it were always thus ! would that the 
pious North, noble in its charity as in its valour, 
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would condone the past ! The dead are past 
offending any more, and the pious searcher, in 
presence of a soldier's dust, should ask no ques- 
tion of state and party, but lay the erring prodi- 
gal by his brother's side. Yon sunny Eichmond 
slope, on which the setting sun appears to hnger, 
tipping with pink the fair white stones, should be 
for North and South ahke a place of rest, a sign 
of the New America ; an imperishable proof of 
their reconciliation, no less than an everlasting 
record of their strife. 



THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

h\B Privato Correspondence and Fnmily Piipers^ in the powiesalon 
of JoeKPH ilATEii^ Krtq.. F.S.A., FRAXcia WiaxiwooD, Esq,, C. Dar- 
win, Eftf^.j M,A,, F,R.S.^ MirtH Wedgwood^ and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery In 
England. By Euza METi-TTAiiD. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. GLADflTom Compljjto in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beautiful IHiistrationB, elegantly bound, price 42a. 
**ThiB ie the Life gf Wedgrwoocl lo the expected appciLmnce of which T referred 
ftt Bariilem."—Ejrtni<t from a Letter to ifm Autfwr bi/ the Rt^ht Uofu W, E, Gt^tdMtoM. 

"We hftTO to PongTAtnlAte the anthoreHit on the publication of her Li/e of Wedg- 
wood. We can •.wiird hor the pratite due to the nio«t paluj^t&kiniir luid conacien- 
tioQfl ApplicatloiL She hea d«vat«d her whole mLnd nnd enerxy to her sabtcM?!:, liud 
hAH nrhieved & wotIc riot Ibrr credit Able to henujLf than It H UidlBpenn'&ble (u ft II 
who w)«h lo know Aoythinir atKjut £ngUAh cerftmic art a&d lt» great hivenkir. The 
two vulrunen hefure i\» arc Id rhomfieWefl manrels of deooratlTe and tTpotn^phtcal 
akilL ilore tteiiuFl Tally printed [wgeR, more creamy paper, and more dattitj wlkcxI- 
CQt« httvt* Kittdfmi met our eyes. It In rarely thnt au author in no well eecooiled 
by his coadjtilorB aa MIrs Meteyard hai been by her publiAhonA, priutera, and the 
BtafT of drmaghtAmcn aud cngraveni who have contributed the nameraani LUaatm- 
tlonfl which adorn thin HumpluutiJi boo It" — JSttiurdap i?^ie«P. 

'"Tlilj( Yery beftotifu] book con ta his that Life of Wedprood which for the laat 
flftc«ti years MIkk Meteyard has h&d In view, and to wlilch tho Wed^ood fAnxlly. 
aod all who haTO pepen valnable in rctation to ita aabject, hare been coPdlnlly 
contributing. In hit adrntrahte aketeh of Wettgwood, griven at Buraiem. It was 
to the publication of thb biography that Mr Gladstone looked forward with 
pleaiQirtt. It hi a very aceorate and vulojible book. To give tlieir ftUletit value to 
the emgrarLnjcB of works of art which largely enricli the volnmea, the biography 
haa been made by Ite pabli«hena a choice itpocimen of their own art as book- 
Neither care nor coiit bare been gmdgedL Tho two volnmen form m 
! a txwk an haw ever been poblliihed." — Ejeamimr. 

*^Tlie appearance of tueh a work aa Mlm Meteyard'a 'Life of Joeiah Wedgwood* 
la an event of importance hi the slater Bpberes of Uterature and art. The biographer 
of oar great potter has more tlian ordinary fitnees for the fu]dlint>nl of her luboar 
of k>ve. She b an enthnaiuatie admirer and a practised connciiKr»eur of Cerumic 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of IndividnaJ tjinte and fcf^ling to the bid of 
completB, authentic, and weU-arr&nge^t inforamtion, aiul the well-hiiJanced 
style of an eiperienoed tdtirattur. The hiterost of the book grows with every page. 
The reader wiU nenuse the numerous interesttag nartkulartt of Wedgwood's 
family life and aflairs with unuimal sattsfaetioa, and will lay down the work 
with midoultting cMmndenrc that it wiU rank as a cl&Jisk among biographies — an 
exhaustive work of the llrHt rank in lu MchooL" — Mifmxng PoaL 

'*Aq atlmirable, weU- written, honourably elaborate* and most interesting book.*' 
At/mueum, 

" No l>ook has come before ub for Aome time so stored with interostfng informa- 
tlom. Miss Meteyard is a blogruphar diKtingulshed by a clever and energetic stylo, 
by delicate judgment; extensive infonnaticja, and a deep tntetieat In her sohjoct. 
The hlMiorv of the Ceramki Art In England* and the biograpliy of the eminent man 
who btougnt it to psrfeotiaci. have evidently been to her a labotir of love; and ol 
the HpWl and miimier hi which she has executed it we can hanJly Riwuk it>o highly. 
The titilendid getting up of tile work reAecle much cc«dit on Che hotue from whioh 
It b Isaned."— />u^/tn UnhtnUp Moffoxuv. 

" In thb magniflcent volume we welcome one of the very noble at coutributlons to 
the hlMtory of the Ceramic art ever nuMiiihed. We place U ut once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Plahssy a MemuirB and with Denvenato CeUtni's 
Antoblography. An abundance of rare and sery preciooji muieKals b here admlr- 
Rl>ly pnt together by the dexterous hand and ciciuisite teste of &liaa Metejrard. A 
more conscientioas discharge of tho reHponelblo duties devolvhig upon the btogf^- 
bhcsr of a really great man has not been witnessed^ we l)«Ue ve, sLooo Ihe days of 
Boffwoll* the greftteet of «I1 biogmpherB.*^--«8Mi> 

1 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WOUKS^Condnued. 



NEW AMERICA. By William Hepwortu Deson. 

2 rob. domj' Svo, with IMuslTations. 30s. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS. By the Mabquis 

OF LoRXC. 1 vol. 8to, with UJaslratioiu. ISi. (Jiut rendy.) 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. Jeaf- 

WRmos, BurriBU^r-nt-Law, nuthor of * A Book nljotit Doctor*,* d«. 
New, RovisimI, and CheApcr Edition. 2 vols* po«t 8f o. 24b. 
PutSfTTAi. ToyTKirr*:— Th* Hreat S«*l, Boyi^l Portnliflt. Tb« Prwrtic* of SMlliyCi 
Ixtfdii C<immiMioaei% On I>*oj*i»kiflK, Tlw aiimi 8^K Purwea of 8«»t©, A Isdj 



tiuu^e, Powts Ho^w, 
the LaiTTBrR, Th* Thnw 

\m*» to n>iiii*ct Betatocri 

I a «itd 8>liM, JcLdiQlat SttLuiet, 

t ColUrR, Bft|5« Qiid Oowo«» Thm 

iwv^tA 1 h« PMira, lAwjwri in 

inr^ry* l*wy fire and 

T.x)«nw»a, PopiJ* in 

■Ak &nd Pacist«>n in 



Kfioper, L&WTeni t& Ariiu» The Derll'pt 
oeUoni" OttTiiottdei^ L*dJc« in L*w i 
liDiOOln't Inn Field*; The Old Iait Qun r 
Qraeee. B*jeeted Addrwae* Ttr.aK^^hu 
SpecJiJ eod Oenerwt Judi 
Coeiotne uid ToUet, MiUini 

; B*niiiier, Amorm «li l. 
, Leg«J EdncAUoit. Ijiii> 

a, I^wFreneli uid Li* 

Ohuotwn^ Wit of L*w79f% Hidul ._ 

KrraJDfl^ Olrnolten, Wltueiaee, iMwyan *od S^iut^ Ltiwy^ra lo Court and 

8ode«7. Actomeja el Law, We«tinbi«ler HaIU I^w eud Ljteratai«, Ac 

Fnoif **Tbb Tmn," Dsa H— '*'A Bixnk ftboot Lewyera* deeerroe (o be vrrr 
pppalftT. Mr. Jeeffroeon bee ecooniplUhed hie work in e Taty eredltebte menuer. 
He hee tekefl imIqb to eoUeel tnformAtion from pereons ma waU ee frmn liooke, and 
be wrii«e wtth e eenee of keen enjoftnent which greatly enhencee the reeder'i 

Cteeenre. He Introdmcee ne to L*w7erdom under e Tartety ctf pbaeea — we here 
Lwyera in arma; lewyere on boreebediL lewyers in lore, and lewyen In PerliemenL 
We are told of their eelarioB and fees, {belr wtge aod cownik tlwlr Jokes and 
galetiea. Wf me^t them al home and abroad, la oomti tn eluunber«. and tn oom- 
(lezty. In the chAptets headed ' Hirth,* the aatkor hae sathered togvlbar « ebolee 
abeaf of aneodotee from the days of Mcm» down to Enkioe and Eldoo.** 

"Tbeae Tolntoee will afford nloarare tod tn«tnictioii lo til wko reed fbem, and 
they wfU Encreeee the repotatJon wlitch Mr. JeafTreeoo hae already earned by biJi 
large indnetry and great abUity. We are indebted to him for about Hirbt htimlnyl 
peH|ee. end that rare and valo»ble addition* a capital Index, all dcToted to the hlHt^>ry 
and UJiwtretion of legal men and thinip. It la tnoclt thet we eui eay (or a book. 
that there la not a anpeHliioaa paire in i\^""^AVlm m tm. 

**'The meoeae of hie *Boole about Doctore* has Indnoed Mr. JeafTrmoa to write 
another book— ahont Lawyera, The subjeot la attraetiTe. It i:^ ' kw.k* ^frinj; of 
aneodotoei ekOlnJtly pot together, on legal topymxft all aoru, bi^ 'm tllQ«- 

tratiMm of the llree of famooa lawyera Mr. JeafTreeon ha« not oi i lur>;o 

nmabor of good aloriea, bat he hae grouped them pleaeantly, ui... .. l.h ,^oia well 
We need lay little to rocontmend a book that can a|>eak for itself eo pleaeantly. 
No llvflllar rending ia to bo fotmd among the tiew booke of the eeaeoiL" — 



** Thia book !■ f^ of amoieznent It ta a mine of cuiiocui anecdote. gfttbert>d 
apparently from a wide eJttent of reading. The volamea detaU the Htrang<^!tt of 
ajQtiial romAncea, the wUdeet of adTeatorea, the drolleat of htmumra^ the brightest 
of witty itayingB and reparteea" — Lemdon Retiem. 

** Tbeae two tery delightful go«aiping volnmoi oontaln a Taet emrmnt rtf jAt^^imt 
anecdote and intereetlng InformatkMi. Mr. Jeaffreeon baa ex*-" ' :o 

Indnatry in the collection, and baa dlaplayed both taete and 
tangemenl of hie materiala Lawyera of every grade and evi i f 

character* from the attident below the bar to the L(m) Cbaiirol!" 
lawyers of ancient timoa* and Lawyers of our own riiy, here l)n^< i 

are aubject to the doeeet Iniipectiun. The an^dotejt of eelebri * 

are acatterad throogboat tbo chaptera, are moKt nmoiiing. We tj.ivc 'hihi tniou^h 
lo demooatrate the rery attractive character of thIa Book abotit Lawyerv, in which 
oar readetv will And ample materiala for ooct^jtng many a pleaeant and not tm^ 
profltable hom,"^Sun. 
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MESSRS. nURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WORKS— Continued. 



MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

FIELD-MARSHAL \lSCOiTXT COMBEUMERE, 0X3., d'c. 
From Ilia Family Paper». By the Right Hon. Mary Visc:oi;?«tkss 
CoMBERMERE ftiid Cjipt. W. W. Knollys. 2 V. 8vo, With portraits. 3flfl. 

**Tbe urallftQt SUpIeton Cotton, VlHCOimt Comb^^nnGrc, wua one of ihoRo tnea 
wlio toelotijj lo two cp<H.'hH. De wan u ayUlipr, act! vol y <Mi^a«oil, iif^urly te« ye»ira 
twfaro the last coiitu^ cuino Ui ItB n-ouhlod ctM*;!}; and he wah itmonft bh but at 
yiMterdjiy, a ni>b1o vnteran, (EEoritHiwIy ladt'ii with yc»it^, laxirel«, o&d pl«ABUi( re- 
mlnioooneea To tli(<^ lavt ihj» noble Holdi^r and mci^t perfect K«au«inftii touk 
ctie#rful part In the daiira unU jvloaKurcH uf life, Icaiving to on only Ban iin lalierlt- 
UIO0 of a greot nanii% Mid lo ii i^'^rrowrhii? widow the tA»k of reoonllng how *he 
bearvr of the ximtw won for it all hiK i;n?atnf«KR. Thfe haw been done, cvidvudy ».« 
ft livlionr mF fsivp, by Ijuly t.'<:inib45rmore, nod (the h.tis been effldently jk^Kli»t4Ml In Lh»» 
Toili by i'tiptrtln KnollyK, ApiLrt from thd blo^ifraphic^il and pivrfeM«tonA.l 

ii< ' "iiieH, nioriKJver, arw fall of jiketi-hf^si of jtentunH of importiiDce or 

ini' \me into connection with Lord Combennure." — AikftmrntK 

** A welcome And grucefuUj written memorial of one of the groiLteflt of En^lRiiiri 
loldiore^ and wortluo*! of her fti>na. It ia a moat intorostiag work." — Mitrnimj I*ott. 

*'T1il« biopraphy, aljonmltjiff in Ifittors aad other onpahHRhed matsriala, la «U 
freah nnd LruMrwortby lufonutitlon, aa to the lile of a man whose oaraBr diWBrved a 
reconL " — Examou^r. 

*' Atl throngh the lon;rihi?iied cjii^er of thiH friund old mldter we are cmabled to 
follow htm ntep by Rivp. in4'idt''eU ^ly iiuldf^int. ihrougli tito pAgOB oftheae ihorvnghlj 
readiiblei and mosl ctiterUikilng voiuiucH." — ^un. 



I 
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THE HON, GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. HL and IV. coin pie ting tho 
Work. 30j*., bound. 

Amooir the other difltfngtilflhed peraona mentioned in theitci volnm^i aro th« 
Emperor* Alf^n«.nd<^r, NicbMl^is, undi Naixileun TH ; Kinp-H rjnarj?«T IV,. Wll- 
Itiua IV„ anif I^iL!.puld L; Prinee« Tttlleyruudi. i: u, Paekler 

MuHkiiu; t\m DukcM of Sussi^x, V^rk, rambr d'OrlonnA, 

d'AomnJe, Dninswick, MuupheKter. BcauJori, I'h l, Bocking- 

hftm ; Jxjriiii Byron, M*»tlKiuj-no» Lanadownn, liolluid, iii.m^hjioi, AlTanley^ 
Yaruiouth, Pei4?r»hiiin.rrtiven.S*li«bury, I>evoiJHhIr«*, Dade, Glaagow, Malmna- 
hurj', UaMiltTuagh, BrcndjiLlbnnii, Ac. Stn* Itobfii. Poel, T, LAwronco, W. 
Kutijht+jtu Uoi>riC6 lijiMhwootl, Oeorffp Wiirrt^mliT, l.omley SkefUnirtuu. Bidwer 
Lyttoir, Conut d'Onssiy, t'ouut de Moniy. ihe Ilev. Syklnoy Suiitb, 'riHti Mf^ure, 
Shelley, Tliomn*! Ciinipboll, ItoAU Hrammt'lU Tln-'^o^buxi Hook, Lel;th £junt, 
W, S. Ijftntlor, Jamefl nnd IJoracc Smith, Jack Mu*t*rR, A**t*boti>n Smithy fte 
Liuliea HoJItiOtl, .lortKty, Uimdonderrj', Hlo-s«ln(fton, Sht?lley. I^uib, Bt-CiiclijLlbaiMS 
Morgan, Mrs. B'itAhcjrburt, ilr«. Jorxiiui, MiftS Ijitudon, the CiionteBB Uuiocioll^ ^ 

♦* A book nBTivalleil in its po«ltloo In tho nmgo of modem lit«nCnre."— TVumal 
" II 1« ploaft&nt to b© told iih*jui men of note, or the varionji phaaea of high aoolal 
life. In thn bghi and Kfuirklinif mbuoerpecallrir to tboae memoirs. The moatfaali- 
dJouHtritlr will f»ctirct^ly detiy that Mr, B^^rk'.Moy poaaeaaea tho jfifi of wrftiiag ill An 
»mu«iuK strain on soclJaJi HiKirtiug, orgcnontl fluh|ectfl." — MiirnUtg J*<>,if. 



"A clever, frecapoken mjw of the world, aan of an earl with £7" 
>3rhoi 



who 



ba.li Uvcd frofln boyhood the life of a cJub-man^ vportsman* and mu i <■ 

thrown hia b««t ttoriea abont liimaelf and hla friends, into an aneci - i^ru* 

phy. Of course it Is eminently readable. Mr. UrantJey Borkol^y ^iUtritj*ubily and 

welL The Ix'ok Is full of ploaaant atorlea, all told as eaaUy and clcJirty as If they 

were relutod at m club-wlndowt and ail with point of groator or leaa piquancy,"— 

SjmcUii<fr. 

LITE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. II. Jehmxohjui, Esq. 1 vot pont **v", with Illustrations, lOs. Cd. 
(JuMt Bead^l 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

I8r,5 AND 1866 : Incltnling a Steam Voyage down the D*nulic, 
and a Ride jicroas the Motmt4iiiifl of European Turkey from Bel- 
gmde to Montenegro. By Captain SrSiiGiK, author of * Trayek in 
Circaaiija,' &o. 2 Tola. 21b. 

**T1iia wprit would al aoy tlma be rmA with pleanit«» Imt at im« moment 11 le 
InTeited wtth peeollar b&teraal It pnarati a dear end ooBipr«1ieii«iT« riew of 
0«nn«ay aa tha eve of war^ mod throws tnoc^ light on many qnettjocie whkh have 
raceotl J occupied, and are ttlU dentined to oocapy, a ooiuklerable flhare of attentiatL 
It tt more than a uairatite of traTeU althongh it poeaenee all the anractiooa of a 
well written work of that ntttara There ii «aJBcieot of ad venture for Ihoee who 
loT« thttt whleh U tixcitlug ; Kk^tche« of wUd and bekOtlfBl ecenee i glhapsee of life, 
not only Id citie«, hut in necluded vUlageH, &nd notes and obsenraUou on the eocSal, 
mofmU and poUtteal coadlUon of the coantrlee paMwyS ihrouith. The imlty of G«r^ 
many la reganled as a gi^n to the whole dvilijed world ; tliA excliuton of AiutrlJi 
fnnn Germany a mhi to benielf and to the m«|^ii)cefit coontrie* «he mlec over Ln 
eaetern Enropa with tbeee eoontHee tbe ratder extendu his acqiiaintenoeL. A 
characteristic iketch of the preeeat elate of Hungaiy !■ giTea In cosuiecU<m with 
the etonr of » voyage down the Lower Danebe, The namtiTe of a ride acroea Uie 
moontauu of European Turkey Lb filled ap with a de«aiptlon of tbe mannem and 
outona of a people atill living in a aute of primitive ftiznplleity. The aathor^e 
etyle !■ Indd and aaeodotal and tbe range of U\n TKX)k gives scope for macb plea»< 
fag Tariety as well as fur niach ufieful informntlon." — J^otdL 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Karratire of Capture and Captivity. By W, J. C. 
MoE!«8. Second Edition. Revised with AdditionB. 2 vols., with 
Portrait and other Illuatrations. 2U* 

** Iff, Moens had a bad Ume of It among the Italian Briganda Bat his mlef oi^ 
Inaea are now to himnlf and to his frifindR a nourre of no little Qntertalament, and 
we eao say for those who IUt«D to hiji story that vre have fotlowetl him In his 
■dTentoree with pieaflore. Be t«UB hia tule in a dear and Atmple style, and with 
that oonflldmit manUneaa which in not afraid to be naturaL" — Th* Timei, 

"* Mr. Moent has 1um:1 an experience and an odventure of startling magnJtnde in 

we prosaic times of oom. He has iieen what no other Kngli«hinan has seen, and 
has dune what no ooe else haa done, Sttd has written a bright and charming book 
as the resQlt*'— AU tM Ymr Rovmd. 

*^ In theno volumee, tbe literary merits of which an^ Dan.u>^nn», we have the true 
ilory af thC' etipttin* ol Mr. HofOH by the brtip^nd* of South Italy, We have no 
doufu thtti thfl htmk will bo exteuaivcly roiui ; we nrf t\xxMe Kure tlmt U will do an 
iTmitf^DHe Ktnoiiut of ^ckmL It lets m a flood of light uptm the dens of these rotj1>erB. 
It wiil brLag to boar iii>ou the whole sysiom the public opinion of Earo|>&" — Ihtil^ 
Jfati, 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA, By Matilda Betham EIswards. 8to^ viith Illuatra- 

^^A plcAfvaiu votome; a gennhie, graphic record of a time of thoroogh enjoy- 
inenl."^J tfu^rneum. 

'^A bright, hUthe, plctan^sqne, artititlo hook, foil of colanr and sttniihina, and 
replete with good Mcnm aud sound observation. To the enthosiasm of the bi>3k a 
greut portion of its l>eaaiy wid its attraction are owing, but solid iurormaUun and 
the reality of tblnga in Algeria are never disgoieed in favour of the bright laud to 
which the author followed the Swallowa'^ — /W(. 

*' Miss Edwanlfl' ' Winter with the Swallows * Is a pleaMmt account of AlglerVi a 
trip Into Kabyiia, and eketdfaes of Algerian ootmtry ISfa" — Ejramhitr* 

*'A particularly agreeable volume, in which Miss Edwards baa embodied her 
reoolleotlons of travels In the intJorcHtiag colony of Algeria. The book is one aUke 
c«.1cahited to lntere«t and amuse tho reader, and r«>11eut credit npon its clever 
aatbjQrBsa"-^dlfar. 
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THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notea on tbo Natural History of tlio Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that oountry. By Major W. RofiS Krao, 
F.R.G.S.^ F.S.A.S. 1 vol. supor roynl §vo, Elustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Platea and Woodcuts, 20b. Elegantly hound* 

♦♦Trnthfal, simple, ttud ejEtremely obseiTiiJH; Jlftjor King huft been mble to throw 
mach ll^t Bpoa the habiui an we El a» tlie xoological relationg of the ULLm&l0 with 
Whlcil hfi c&ma In ciotltBiun ; and hlK detacrlptiirtiJi of ihf^ coantry, as wall &a of tha 
craatoiva tnbmbltiii^ It, &re «« bright imd graphic ut they are evidently correct" — 
JLtfteruBum. 

^* In 'Tho SportflTnan And Natnrftlhit !n Ganut& * we hftTO ft tvM, tme, and ccnn- 
prohenKlYa rocord of nil tlio fiurta conc^mbig American iULLnulM which tbo »utbor 
waa &bIo tn a ihroa yenn' realdunoA to collect. We h&vo these tucia in a goodly 
Tolmne, splendidly Ulnatniied^ and wttb Its oontonis so well airangod thiit a reter- 
enoe to any deacription of bird, be««t. or flab may be made almost instAUtly. It la 
an Important contribution to Natimil Himory, and a work the Intending traveller 
will cutiHult oiici* nnd iif;atn., nlnce it gives him tbo informiitioti bi> mo«t noede^ aud 
flnda loiwit generally awjeaslble. The iKujk will t^ke Us i>oail<on in ihe furemoat 
rank of works of its claaa Tbe dc^cnptiiiaa tbrougbuut are written by uno who !a 
a mitstcr ©f hla aubject, and who wrltea EngUsb siich ah few am able to eqmiL Of 
rfM:ent Britiah traTeUera few can vie with iia atithur In close obsonradon of nutur©, 
and in those graces of style and tcbolarahlp which nukke the Information cou- 
labied tn hJs volume a« pleaaant to obtain as it ia raJnable to presenre. In fact, 
since the works of Eliol Wartmrton and Kinglaka, no book of travels with whleh 
we ara aeqaaJnted has been written in a style more dear, foit^ble, ptetnrteqaou"— 
Sunday iTimca 

'* To aU British sportim«n who may rooditato a viait to Canada, or who ai^ 
cnrioua about its game and ttsb, this work will prove most valuable,*' — Th* /Wd 

A LADY'S GLIMPSE OF THE LATE WAR 

IN BOHEJILi. By Mi^ft Edkw. 1 toL post 8to, with IUa»tr»- 
tion^* lt*a* tid. (JuM Rt^ad^), 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
monta. By Elizabeth CoorEB, 2 yols.^ with Portrait, 2 la. 

" The * Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stnart * la an nnoBoaliy good apedmen 
of Its class. MhM Cooper haa rBaJly worked at her subject She baa road a ifood 
deal of MSS, and, what Is better stUl, she has printed a good deal of what slie has 
read, Tbe book has a real and aabatahtlaJ historical valoe."— So^itn^y Revine, 

'*One of the most InteresUng biographical works recently pabllahed. The 
memoLrs have b«ea arranged by Mhia Cooper with mueh cure, djligonco, and 
judgment " — Fout, 

*' mm Cooper has laid before as a work of eqaal valoo and interest, reapeottng 
one of the moet romantic and Interesting paaaageH in Englliih biatory, in which the 
actors are living men and women, not merely historioal flgnres.**— Ofoba 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

By a pHiflON Matmom, Author of * P'omalo Life in Prison,' 3 v, 21s. 

*^ These volumea are hitercatlng and aoggeatlve."— itt/teMrinn. 

*^ A woman lodged amaog imprisoned women, with a kindly aymnathy, a qnlch 
^ra, and a mind apt ro record clearly lite well-directed obaervationa, baa aumethiag 
to tell that tbouMinda will be gbd tu leariL Her qtdck-wltted tranecrlpta of Uwiag 
obiotacter are stiidiea tkat nothing can moke obwJetO or deprive of interest for 
Uvtng men."— £'jTtwni««r, 

"This is a work of tbe most striking bitareat It onght to bo widely read and 
deeply oonjddered, not coily by all in authority, or posseaaed of influence, but by 
the public m general, to wnom the subject Is of tnterett and importanoei"— /'oM. 
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SPORT AND SPORTSMEN : A Book of Kocnl- 

lectioDft. By Charles Stbbttox, Esq. 8vo, witli lUnstratiom* las. 

** TliSi b ma tmmtiig book ; »« inl<«r««tiae m genotiw booki* at sporyof ftdveo* 
tarai Mldom r«l] to tMX Tbo Hif^liliuidK, Wato^ ih^ CogliBh eooatin, Aaiitnklfai, 
hmf All bt«a Tlidted by the wHti^r, iifMl w^ hmvm bis odraatiirM In eiick*'^<»9fe«, 

" Mr. StrettoD liM naoc*^ i a, work de«crlpts to of brtmo scenery, 

cb&rmctefB, ftud apotta v1j> nieut, abcI will Interest ih<; nMider a« 

mucii a* Kiont d««or(ptloti>' un'*. A chann thin book nndoubt«dly 

hall, and few who heifin lt> a 
llaJalied." — Svnutt*y Timu, 



, ana aipk* ut lUt ror field tporla, will l&y It aside lill i% ia 



ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORXEO By I^'bkdbbick: Botlb, Esq., F,R.G.S. 1 toL 8to, with 
BlDAiratioiis. 15*. bound. 
*' Mr. Boyr«*a AdirentarM are wtsj pleuant reiuUnir— «in«rt| Urelyi uid indlcatlTe 
of no allglit ainoont oT bonbaeoJe to the writer." — Athtaumm. 

" Thia ia an entcrtaJAln^ book. Mr Boyle «aw « good deal of the conntry, mndo 
tntimato rrlcndnhip with a large oiunber of eava^ eblitfa, Uveal for some ilitio tu n 
xiative vllla^^ and h*a jttYen oa, tn an eniertattibiie and bomoroaa atyltt, u Tory 
Urely and pleeaaot ftccoont uf bl» lrip."—Sa(Hriiajit JUvkw^ 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. I4s, 
" Lord KtiaiAce Cecil haa aelecited from TUlotM jonnjcya tho points; v ' t 

IntenMied bbn, aiid ha« reported thooaa In nn tmafTeou>4l ktvIcl The M 

one. and la earH«sd ool witli sooooiia. We ai« ^jateful for a good deal 

tlon f^ivou with tinpretiinding good eenRe.'*— <&MFHr«&^ Jteviett. 
*'*nir^ft fiparkJin>; papers ere reinwrkablr foil of aeoatble thought an«1 aoltd in- 

forniuiiutL Tliey \«rf oleterly and very pleaaiuitly amn up their author^a judg* 

meiiit uo nmoy muttere of hnvreat" — £jpeuHmer, 



YACHTING ROUND THE WEST 

LAND. Bv tho Rov. A. G. L'Estkaxob, B.A,, of 
Oxford, R.t.Y.C. 1 Tol. 8vo, lllustnitcd. 15«. 



OF ENG- 

E&etor College, 

pleaaant and ro- 

rcitmrl the rimgb 

'^-■\^ arid IVvmo- 

ii'iol. tilt- tlno 

an 11 nickon 

■•• "^iutfr up 

niiuiy 

'in hie 

,,u I .-uiuifa. 

vork, which 

e have oor- 



"A very Intcrtsfttlng worlL We caai itearcely Ifnujfine a 
niMitic yachting voyiijfo thjin tl\At i"f the aiaihur mf this Totanie 
«LXid ruKK*'^ west c*j«iiI of Ejif^Siind, which fpmv ^« . - . i ,» - , r 
ahlrtv The twid chttract#>r of thow coaHta. t^ 
old lowu of lliilefoiil, UumiLnl'a HeiwL, tho 
which the EddysK'no bravoH the furr ' ■' 
Channel, «h? auionf; ih^ aUruetkiti* wh 
fdivilli towiiM liuil villrigi'A, imil ihoiir liiL 
nmotutt ttf plcuwur^ tt> tlioM who fyr tlu: ...rv ..,.„ ,.-. 
\\> luijshtj If Bpivt'p pel T-u lilted, glvemajiy uitcreHUUiJ exim 
w«nil*l i"<itivt^y t(i tJio roiulof the e&mo g^xxl opiiiioa of the '. 
aelvvH furmeil from itn perusal." — 06Mrt«er. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maffei. 

2 yola. 8vo, 2»b, 
*'Two trolnmea of inlereatlng retuaLTcK'—Titm*. 

A PERSONAL NAERxVTlVE OF TIHRTEEN 

YEAHS^ SEH\^CE AMONGST TOE AVILD TRIBES OP 
KH()NDT1>T.\N, FOR TIIE SUPPItES^IOX OF HUiALVN 
SACRIFICE. By 5Lijor-GonDr:il John Cami'bell, C.B. 1 voL 8vo, 
with niiistrniionfl. 
'^MAjur-rieD^ral t'ampl>tfir<i book ta one of thrilling httereat, and tnttal be pro. 
Qoaooed (he moat retoaj-kable niuT»tiYe of tbe present a - ■- 
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FROM CADET TO COLONEL: The Record of 

a Life of Active Servico. By Major-Gonenil Sir Thomas Skaton, 
K*O.B, 2 vols, with lUuBtratioiw, 219. 

"It l0 dUUeult t43 ima^tno aiayiidng mora interetting botb to soldlfin and 
oivUiajna limn Sir Thomas S««ton'R record of his ucHtb careen Apart fram Ita 
timoAliig cuiiumtB tho work moist be Tie wed m a r^lit&bJe addition to oar Mtor»- 
ttLTtt " — A tkemrttm. 

*' Hons ftre two rolnmcfl of plwwftut, racy, portomoJ TOPmuIni hy a, TOteran 
noldler. wba wftb ihe r^rrc^ihiDg fmnknena df ala dasa, gfre^ an nil liiii exporteDcoi 
frum tfee dAy be totjk Hhippini^ uu ttm l>i}wu» mi b Cndet under the Old Compuny, 
40wa ftlmoftt to the pm»eut tlmti, vrheu, Tnll of yuAiit att<l liouours, be enjoys bts 
rdirttUe ha a Mjijor<letienLl in tbe Quoon's Berviee. And bis welt^won dccorution am 
» Kni^bt Commonder of tbo Bath. Tbe writcf bu^'kled on bin iword in li^39^ and 
made It de good service tbrouKli the diaoetroiu) Cabul campaign and At tbe l««t 
■lege of Delhi Sir Tbomaa Seatoo haa, tu truth, pnjdoced a deligbtfol t>oolc^ 
—Uttiitd Settiu OoMtttt. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 

TURE. By William Stameb. 2 vols, ^ith Portrait. 2 1 a. 

" Mr. Stamer haji heetx by tnms n. siulorp a Roldior, a dasher in Paria. a rwndt in 
A forelim leglou, a aportHmjui In AtHorica, lHn Ixwjk in a atory of a wtid Itfc^ not 
without A certain rivocity and amuj!feuiuaL"^.lfAmM'ur^ 

*' The two volumoB in whk-b Mr. Stumor Iukj rectmlo*! bla a4T(ml;m'e« ftr« of deep 
ftod TBTied iatereitt, and a career bu reuiArkable as hla boa aeldom been de«crfb«L" 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2vol8.2l8. 

■* Mr. BaUXle Coehnme hM pubUabed two efitertatnlog Totomoa of Btndtas from 
hiatory. They are livclv r^sidLag, *My aim,^ he aaya, *bae been to deplict evonta 
aeneraJly known In a ll^Sa miit, U poaRJblrs. a pictareaqoe manner.' Mr. CocbfAne 
Eae been qoJte atic<:eiiNfuI in cmrn'mjcout HiIh luteutioo. The work ta a »ti>dy of (be 
more Intereating mtTmenta ot hUtury^what, iudoedl, tba author bimAQlf CAllii ]t, 
*HlBtorlc PictureA* "— JY/ifcM. 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANXE, Edited from tho Papers at Kimboltoo, by tho Dukk 
OF MANCiiKaTER. Sfrofid Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fin<* Portraits. 
**Theae volumen are nnre to exdte eurloHlty. A grvAt dsAl of Interest Ing rnAtter is 
there collected^ from soorcea which are not withlu everybody*! ruacK" — Titn€$* 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Tiiornrury. 

1 vol 8vo^ with tmmcroua IHualrutiouA by F, W. Fairuolt, F.S.A, 

"BIr. ThomburyixjiJitaout to oa the legeodofy bmuwR, the great men'a birth- 
pla4>e» And tombe, the hamit» of poote, the aoouea of mar^yrdomf tlie bntMe^floldji of 
old fbcdona. Tbe book overHowa with ao^cdoticAl goaBip^ Mr. FofrboUa drjiwLugi 
wthi a\[kts to iiM value and hitei-mnV—yvtfi tmd Queritx 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; inclndii]^ WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMLV, AND PERSIA. 

By J> UflSECBB, E«q.f F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with nmueroua beantifnl 

Coloiired Illustrations* Elegantly bound* 
"^Thla ia a very Sntereatbig naLrmtlv& Mn Uaelier ia one of tbe plaaaasteat com* 
pADlona we have met with for a kung time. We have rarely read a book of tmvela in 
whUdi no much was aeen to raiddly and so eAsUy, and In whldi the acenery, the 
Uitlqaitteo, and tlie people Impreaaed the aatltor'a mind with aucb firQntlemaaly 
BAtiafactioQ. Mr. Uauier merited hia atioceea and thia apleodid moDumenl of hia 
tnvela and t>leABant expkcvtkiitA^'flJivMA 
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MY PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

By Eliza C, Bltkil tSvo^ with lUustrations. 16s. 

"TIi1« w.>rk rontalna a jfrrenl do*! of intenwtiiin m&tter, ftoii it will b« read with 
pleuHin by »!) wh.j *n.> iJU^_^rcNrod In the coontry Ut wh.lch »q twLoy devout Chri»- 
Umii hAve uiftde Ihvit pti^miagtiL'' — utmrrvfr. 

NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD FRANCE, 

By the Rev. 0. M. Musorxtk, M.A. Oxoa. 2 Tola, post 6vo, with 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE PACIFIC ISLAND- 



KUS. By K. II. Lamont, Es<i. 

OUR PECULIARITIES. 

Yisoouimns CoitBKai[BRi&. 1 vol 



1 vol. 8vo^ with numerous lUmatra- 



By the Rt. Hon. ILiRY 

(^J(/iti Etadif). 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 

By the author of * Mirk Abboy^ » Lost Sir Miussiiigbcrtl/ 2 vols. 2ls. 

**» Ligbti. and Shfl*!"- -f t i.,n Life/ fa a r -H' ' 

ail author whi>so ftir' ii|^ tlmr riMiH'' 

fxit})f*iiii-, the HoU'tiUi |ije, ttud th* 

remurkubto aK his t.LU ... ,., .,. :,..ii, KlooJ-iit > 

rtrV'Uory, and inHjfinaHly mark ihouL Most 
tlipsfi Hketcht^R dfiworlbc, or renieavl>er th" ■>''■■ 
jnU (a a ii^w poiwt of view, iuvcuted ytVA. 
mind of the reader by some liaippy Ulu^' • 

REMINLSCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMS LuMLEYj Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's The*tre. 
8vo, with Portrait of tho Author by Coimt D'Orsuy, 

"Ur. Ltimley'i boolc, with all its ^ArkUng eptsodea, Is resUy a well-dl^esicd \ki»^ 
tory of AD InaUtutlon of «uclal iiiipoH&nc« In tts time, iaterspersed with iotizul 
opinlona aad shrewd and mature reflections*" — Titaes, 

" An a mpertory of ntiec<lot«, we have not for ii lonif while met with aaythlog at 
all commrublft to theiio nnnsually brlllLiut and nioRt divcraiiled Rcfnlnlt»c>oncfi& They 
rovejil I he Twenty Yaara' Director of lior Majt'#ty'8 Theatre to us iu the thick uad 
thrvttigr of all hln tnctdiunt ansociatloiia Altogether, Mr. Lmnley^s tkook k an onthml- 
HnK one. It ifi written with BptirbJJnfi vivacity, sod is delightfully uiteresUiig 
UiivufihouL ' ' — Sttn. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHIN.V, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. iluTKH, Wife of Lieut-Colonel D. D. Mittkr, 13tb (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 2 is. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTAHY: being a Sunimer's Ride Ix^yond the Cireat WaU of 
Cbitia. By Gkoroe Flkmino, Military Train. 1 vol. royal 8to, 
with JMiip and 50 El ust rations. 

*'Mr. Fleming's narrative is a moat cliarmitij; one. He has An imtro<ldim ref^on to 
tell 4jf^ and he photographs it u^nd ha ptMjplc und thoir ways. Ltfe-IUce tteflcriptiotie nn 
in tt'nsponsed with personal juiwdoieK, lot-al Jngi^i^dK, otid siotifls erf advooture, bouiu of 
thatu rvvL'uUiig no couHuyu artistic iiov,i>T."—ifpfciaior* 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

WiSEMiM. 1 vol. 8to, 58, 



By Caedinal 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND AKT. 

By Mrs. Elub. Author of * The Wuiiioti of England/ &c. 1 vol. 

crown Syo^ with fine Porlrait. iOe. 6d. 
*• With pleAfinre her nnrc»M\mfl admirers will welcome A new book by the popular 
aiithoreas of ' The Woiiipn tjf Eu^jliijut' A very cbArraing volame In thh ru^vt work 
by Mra Ell jut lL*q atin In to imsiHt ilw yomi>t ntnrleuU of art in tliusn Atudiei ivtid 
nahjectii of tboaf?ht which shall onrthle'thoni rtfihUy to apnreciftte and n>ull»o that 
oft-quoted tnitk, 'A thiiiji; of honuty is a joy forever.* * The Trutiiftilno<M of Art,' 
* Tho Love of Be<iaty,' ' The I>jv« of Omnnneat,' *E*rly dawn of Art,' ftod various 
cbupters of a kindred ujiiare, aro foLloirod by oliiorfli doiiurlptiTe of ' Learuliif; to 
iJniw,' * Imltatloii,' * Light itnd Shadow,* 'Form,' 'Colour,' *L»dy'B Worit,' *«. Tho 
work will intefest many fair readers. It deeorres a wekameuid rery cordial com- 
tnendation*"— 



"• The AUlhor of * The Women of Englirad * hu writtod a book which duflorrea to 
be hlj^hty eommwndfld It lu Intiindeti for the yoanfc of hor own nfljt, and it will be 
Btmiigi" if they tio not llnd it attnic'tlvc ft» woll m jxnattkl and ln«truotive. It is tho 
work of a k«*ttn-«ightod, tboaghtfal, aenalbidv and ejcpurieuii^ed wriuir. It ija calcu- 
lated to train tJhe young; eye, the young band, «.mi the young ralod ro apiJrtH-lntion 
and adoption of wbaiover there ift of beauty in tho storahuuueii of nature Jiud the 
faJleries of art: and al>ove all, It ia Ukoly to promote genenl coltiraUou tLOd general 
uiiefulneaSL" — /flusimkd jVrw-«» 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 

Capri>ni. By Sm Cbaele3 R. McGRWOUt Bart. 8vo, with Ulna- 
trations. los. 

'^Btr Cborlee MoGrlgor'a book la full of an<>odnte and ftntertalning aketcbefl 
nlAtive to his Tiait (o OariboldL It will comzuiknd a rery extenslTo circle of 
rrarderfL" — Ot/terver. 

" Tbis boolr gives tiB aoma faithful and agnwable record* of QoHbaldl hlmaelf 
and hla daily UJe at Caprera,*' — Ejtamintt*. 

LIFE IN JAVA; WITH SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By Wjujam Babwkoton D'Auosxjja, 2 vols, post 
Byo, with IlltistitktioBS, 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES amon^r the 

AXDA>L\N ISL.VXDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., Jco ' 1 vol 
deiiiy Hvo^ with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN IIORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON nL Choapor Edition, in 1 vol. Os. 

'* A blo^rrmpby of the >i«atitlftil and unhappy Queen, murci satlafaetory than any we 
have yet met with."— />ai/y ^Vew*. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OP TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. AJTOKasHON, Author of ** Luke Ngaini." 1 voL Illustnilionsi. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND TmE Russian AcxjiTt&iTioNs on the CoNFLNEg op Ihshx 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.Q.S., Author of 
** Orieiitiil and Western Siberia." Dedicatod, by poimiAaion^ to 
Her Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and b'A LIluBtfalioiiit. 

THE LIFE OF J. M, W, TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Pa|ior<i. By Wai,tbr Tuornburt. 2 Yok. 
8vO| with Portraits and other IMnntrationa. 
9 



TOE XEW AND POPULAR. NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



TWO MARRIAGES. By the 

Halifax^ Geutloiniui,' * A Noble Life/ d'C. 



Author of 

2 vols. 2 la. 



< Jolui 



SYBIL'S SECOND LOVE. By Julia ICavanagu, 

Author of * NiithAlio/ * Adele/ &c. 3 Tola. (Just Rcndy), 

MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of * Agnee*,' At% 3 vols. 
•' From first to iMt ' >' ^ - ^^iry'ln TnittCT with CTcmiftfta and rigour, Md 
ov«rflow^ witb tho b«' i lis wxii<?r"H fiincy And bttmonr. The story ia 

Uioroa^hJy uriginal, u- >t aad lutkdin^ lncldeui» ure eoaLxcni^l : and ihn 

■trenjfui of the UAriulivv la nuiu that we queAtlon If any rewler w '^ ' " '' "«M<\ 
notwitlutaudl&g the rolnoM In hit Ibroat, And ibe ccmBtiictla& of h' ^ Uo 

hJtB Bbarod In rJie bAppiueftn which \m liberftllv adKignod lo the act' cao, 

before the falling of the greoa eartatiL Bo( Uie pdocip*! oitann« . u„ ., uk ^re 
inabtle hmnoiir, tlueueiis uf toticb, and nMudng miM witti which iln. uliphoiit do- 
llii«ato« aud ecnitrustii her nuiueruuja cha^mcters.*' — A ' 



" ' MadootiA Mary ' Id & book of gro&t power and tNMakT— « perfect work of Ita 

CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of 'No Church,' 

* Owc>u/ * J^lailiH,' tV<\ 3 vols. 

**ThiH bcmk dcRorvf" "ho ordinary run of novels on mora 

than oin? flO'oudi, '] i nin both good. Th« charaotwra are 

origlual, ekMirl> (iunc'M strongly deiiiMiated. GhrliiUeher- 

ReU la a deli^fbtful sketch —iW^ Mail u^^lu. 

" Thia atory ia well worth reading for other thinga ib&n mere amnBomttaL**^ 



ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By GkohjOE JUo IkmAXJ>, M.A., Author of 'Alec Forbes/ 'Diivid 
Elginbrod,* &^c> 3 voir*. 

" Mr. Mac Donald ia a tme poet Thft ' Annale of a Quiet NoighbourhOud ' arc as 
fnll of moitie aa waa Proapero'H islaud : rich La Htraina that take the ear captive 
when they are flntt hoard, and aft^nvonls llngor long apcm it Jkboiy of Ibe acetiea 
Hr. MtJLc l>i>Da1d box p(iiut«id are very boaatlfol in tnemaelvea, besides being 
thomuicbly lii keefiinK with the pleaaantiy-fikotohed charucteni with which ho peo- 
pleH iheuL" — &iturftay /ii-rkuf. 

"The chanue and valnn of Mr. Mac DciniLld'a work nood ncil be soni^ht — the^y pre- 
UiBt tbom*olvt*« una^skml for, la tln> t^?ndcr beauty of h]» ili^wr\iii\im% whether of 
nattirt^, ur uf life and character; in hla almost Rapernatnrtii ioatKhi into the workings 
of the bumfto heart and in bia tmocastnt; fertility of thought nud happy exactiuide 
of iiluftiriiUon. WTionver i-eada tho book unco wiii reud it uiikuy LLmea," — /*uW 
Mall Otuttte. 

LEYTON HALL, AND OTHER TALES. By 

>l4B£ LSKON, Author of ^ Fulknor Lyle,' &c. 3 vola. 

^* Thfae volttmoa are foil of uileredt hantonr^ t;tnd pathua, They on tnro io he 
popular.'' — Star. 

"' We eointnetid *I,«ylon Hall ' most hourtjly. Thontijrj* ia an extremely Rood one, 
and tha ahurter tales are aii of a very oJTcotlvo chaiuctor."^///Mi^nil<t«f y««. 

A WOMAN^S CONFESSION. By Lady Camp- 

BELL, 3 vok, 

" * A Woman's Confoaslon ' deaervea to lie a ■nocesaTal novel'"— /Vtl 

ST. ALICE, By Edward Campbell Tainso. 3 vols. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISnED BY HURST & BLACKETT, 



A NOBLE LIFE Bj the Author of * John Halifax, 

GonllcmnrL,' A'C. 2 vols. 2 Is, 

"Thii In itnoJbor of those pleaBaat tales in wWcli the nutbor of * Jobn HalirAX ' 
■peaks, oat of a geuoroas he&n, tti<^ |>an»et trathe of Utn.^—Ej'amuur. 

^^ A Xohlo Llto ' is remarkable for the high (ypei of cbaracler Upresoata, and 
tbe flklll with wbich tboy aro mado to work oat a 8ior7 of powerfal and pathotlo 

■* A heautiroJIy written tm<] toodiliiir tala It is a ttoble book— thai will take deep 
root in tho inpniory." — P6*L 

^Tew men and no women wiU read 'A Noble Life* wiOioot TeelLDg theoiBelTes 
the Ijctler fur the ©fTort"— <5i>/>ectotor, 

CHEAP EDITION op CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

By the Author of ' John Halifax,* &C5, Illiistrated by Sandys, 

Price OS. bound. Forming the Now Voliinio of * Utirst and 

Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modem 

Works.' 

" A more charming itory^ to onr taste, him rarely been vn>ittea. ^'^ithln the 

eompaPii of a single Tolome the writer has hit off a circle of varied chjLractere all 

trac U) nature — some true to tJie highii^t nature— aad aho hat entanglcni thorn In a 

atkJnr wliich keppH hb In Ba«ipe.ii»c till \ta knot Hh happily and graoefully re«ta!v€Sfl : 

wbuc at th0 muoo tinic"., a iii^thelie ioterest ia auatalnea by an art of which it wockid 

be difllcult to arkiiiyKQ ibo secrt^t It ie a choice gift to be able thtu to render 

humjui nutore so truly, to penbetrate ita deptttfl with eoc^ a eearching angautty, and 

to lliiimlnate thorn with a rn^liance ao eminently the wrHer> own. Even if tried 

by the Htandiini of tho APL'bblnliop of York, we Rhonl^l eicpeet that even he would 

pronoooco ^ChrlHtljiu's MiaiAke* a novel without a faidL"— K/ntt. 

KINGSFORD. By the author of * Son and Heir; 2 v. 



By the Author of 'The 



I 



* * Kingsfonl ' la one of the moat tutaroatiug Htortea we have read this i 
and wo are auro our rwiderft will thank oa for reeommcn<Hng to them a work ao 
attractive and enihrullLog. The pU>t Is of a very inten&ating ckaracteri and there 
la powerful ability display eil In tlio creation of the charaolera"- " 

RACHEL'S SECRET. 

Master of Mjirton/ 'd vols. 
** * Eachel'ft jSecrot,' Is a ilpcply ioterealhig and affecting Htory, iirttBtlc*lly and 
powerfully vn-uuKbt Whoever lakes up the drat of Ibeae delightful volumes la sure 
to rea4 them aiL"— /*(>if. 

LORDS AND LADIES. By the Author of *Mar- 

garet and hta- Bridesmaidt/ ttc. 3 vols. 
'**Ijonis and I^adicR' In one of ijie' moat chftirulng books with which the literature 
of Action hiia l>et»n eurlchcwl Uila tK^aMon. Tlio trutla ami value of the moral of Uio 
story will recommond It aa highly wa the vivacity aud homour of ita aiyle and the 
iugtutioity of ita C43nHtraotIoii."— /'cj#t 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTII. 

By tho Author of Mohn and I^' * Doctor Jacob,' drc. 3 toIs. 
•'A beiiutiloi iaie, written with deep focliagJ'—IUmtnU§d2fam, 

NORA'S TRIAL. 3 vols. 

•' ^ Noma Trial * con lain r many shrewd remarks on life, and nieaaant aketchoa 
of chitmcior, with aome elociucnt deiscrlptlotiB of tiatarai Boooory. *— if«n»Mj/ ro^ 

THE MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By S. Russell 

Writnbt. 3 Yols. 

" TblB Rtciry in inieretthig and well auatalned Tbm dukiMtar of MmswsI Wera- 
dell Ih mj exquisite ereatioiL'''-i^w(. 



Wintin tfee €sper'ml ^patronage of |jtr |Bajestg. 



AMUbflf ammaOff m On$ Fo/., myal 8(>>f iiTi'e^ ike Arms hemuifiH^ 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY- 



THE THIRTY-Si rrH EDmOir rOB 186 7 18 HOW BEADY, 

I«ooob'b Pbebage AM) BABOTriTAGt 19 acknowledged to be the most 
complete, aa well «0 the most elegant^ work of the kind. As tui esta- 
blkhcd and aiithentio authority on all queetioos respecting the family 
hiatories, honournT and cotmecticnft of the titled aristocmc^r^ no work has 
ever stood %o high. It b published under the especial patronage of Her 
Mftjeetj, and is annually corrected throughout^ from the personal com- 
lUunlcationE of the Nobility. It is the only work of its clasd in which^ ike 
type hting hpt conatantt^ standing^ every correction i^ made in ite proper 
place to the date of publication^ an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all ita competitors. Independently of ita full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the e^dsting Peers and Baronets of the reaboa, the most 
sedulouB attention ifl given in ita pages to the coUaieral branchea of the 
vanoofl noble familieef and the namea of many thousand indiridaala are 
icttKHlncedf which do not appear in other reoorm) of the titled elaaaea. For 
ila authority, corrcctnedn, and facility of arrangement, and the beantj of 
itD typography and binding, the work ia justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of lier Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Hlatortoal View of the PMm^e. 

P4I tiJuiumlaiT BoU of the Houm of Lorda 

KuKllth, Scotch, and IH«b Peers, In their 

urtlctra of PreoedBocck 
A)]ihaboiii^al LiRl of Peen» of Great Britain 

■.lid the rfniied Etngdoni, hoUliag eupe- 

rior ruik Ln the Scutch or Irinh PL><?m£;«i. 
Alphibotleal list of Scotch antj Iri»h Poore, 

huldinf? «ap«rior title« lu the Pc^rftge of 

Great Britain and tjje United Kingdonu 
A CoUoctlvi} lUt of Peert, ia their order of 

Pppoedence. 
TuIiIg of Precedency among Slen. 
'TtMtf^ of Itocedoncy ajnoag WomeiL 
ThD (^eeo Mid the Boyal Family. 
Poom of the Blood IUiy*L 
The Peeragiv Qlpbat>citfc4t1ly armntfod, 
FaniUfea of eneh Extinct Feem a« have left 

Widows or I»tue. 
Alphabetica] Ll«t of the Surnames of all tbfi 

Feera 



The AichbishoiMi and Btshopa of Englandt 

Ireland, and the Ckilotdaa 
The BameetiiAe olphatwtically ammged. 
Alphabetical Lint of Suraames ooBiimed by 

mombers of Noble FamlliesL 
AlphatieticBl list of the Second Titles of 

Peero, osaally boroo by their Eldest 

SOQOL 

Alpliabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dakea, MarquifWS, and EaiK who, hav- 
ing marrifid Commoaers, reubi tlie title 
of Lady before their own Chriatian and 
tbotr Hnsbond'a Snroomea 

Aliilii]il>etlcAl Index to the Daoghten of 
Vi»eount» and Baroaa, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honoar- 
ahle Mm ; and, in cose of the Itosliand 
being a Baronet or Knighti Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically ornuaged and tron^ 



'*Lodge'i Peora<^ mciBt irai)er«ede all other works of the kind, for two reasoni: flmt, it 
Is on a better plsrn ; and MHrondiy, it is better oxocuted. We eon wifely pronoimoe it to be 
the readle»t, tbc mt>at tiiMsfuJ, and exocteat of modoro works ou ihe aabJecL*' — SptcUUor- 
•* A work which corrects all errors of fotmer works. It is a m o»t use fa] ptibUcatioa."— ITwiea 

♦VA work of great value. It la the most folthf ol lecord we possesB of the aristo- 
cracy of the day,"^ — /*ott, 

*' 'the be«t exlHting, and, we believe, the beat possibla peeiaee. II is Ihfi standard 
aqthority oa the Bttbject*'— /ierolti 




row 19 COCTBSB OV FITBLICATXOir, 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EBITIOXS OP 

FOFITLAE MODEEll WOEXS, 

ILLUSTBATBD BT MILLAIS. HOLMAX HUNT. LEECH, BIRKET FOSTfiB» 
JOHN GILBERT, TEXNIEL, Ac, 

Each ill & filiigle volume, eloBantly printed, bound, and iUuatmt^ price Sn 



VOL, I.— SAM SLICK S NATTTEE AliTD HtJMAN HATUItE. 

•'The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Bljick«tt'a Standard Librao' of Cheap Editiona 
forras % very Ifood beginning to what wdl clcitibl]e«* be a Vf>ry succikarul imdvrtakinK. 
* Nature and Hiuunaii Nature" is one of tho best of Sam Slick's witty and hniuonMim 
productions, and well i«ivtillo<i to the larK'-* cireulation which it cannot fail ioobtahi In 
its present convenient ikud cheap fthapo. Thfi volume combine*) with the cn^tat iiK^m* 
mendationa of m dear, bold tjrpe, ana good paper, tlie lesser, hut attractive mcrita, of 
buing weil illuatrated and ele^iuitly hoan±^—PoMi. 



VOL, II.— JOmr HALIFAX, 0ENTLEMAir. 

** Thin ii a veiylKoad and a very intcreiting work. It it desi^«d lo trace the career 
from txjyhood t-o ue of a perffeetman— ftCliinatian«fentl«3mAn,and itaboundit in incident 
both woli and hiKWy wrought. Tlm^u^hont it is conceived in a bttch<«pirit, and written 
with great ability. Thia cheap &ud band!*(inie m^w edition ta worthy to pass finely from 
hand to hand a* a ffift book in many biiiiiif'hLiiKls."— iij-owmer. 

" Tho new and elieajjeredition of Ibiisintojreritiiii work will doubttcss raoet with grre«t 
aucoeaa. John HalifajE, the hero of ttiLa moat beautiful fitor>\ In no ordinary liero, and 
thia hla hiatory is no ordinary book. It U a fidl-lenKtb portrait of a true gentleman, 
ono of naturci'H own nnluility. It in also the history of a hDnie, and a tbaroughly ETigflwh 
onei The work abonnUj» in incidfut. and is full of graphic prjwer and true pathoa* 
It i« a book that few will read without iKToming wUcr and holier"— ScuUman. 



VOL. 



HL— THE CEESCEHT ANB THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBUETON. 



'* Xtidi^petident of tta value aa an oH^'iial imrrative, and ita aaeful and intereatfnK 
information, tbiH work Ik reEoark*ble for thfl oulO'Uiiiw power and play of ftwicy with 
which ita deacriptioiu are enlivened. Amoni; fU fciwest atid mod laating charma in 
ita reverent and «ennna splriiJ^^Quart&H^ E*vi4W. 

*'A book ralculatod to prove mon' practlmlly n}<ePLil wai never penned than 'Tlio 
Credent and tlip Cross —a work whion suqjasscsall others tn its homajErt' for theiub- 
lime aaid its lovf for tho beautiful in thofo f>imou}i rejrioni coniiecmttKl to cverLaating 
immortality in tbe annaia of the prophets,, and which no other writer has 6vcrde> 
piotfld with a pencU at ont^ ao reverent and ao picturesque."— f^xn. 



VOL. IV.— BTATHALIE. BY JTTLIA KAVAKAGH. 

'"Nathalie *iA Miss Ravana^h'^a best inuurinative eflbrt. Ita manner ia frmdoiui 
and attrat'tivo. It* matter is pood. A aentununt, a tendemeaa, are commanded by 
her which are aa individual a^ they are elefnint.'' — At^henavfn. 



VOL. v.— A WOMAN S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AFTHOB OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A btwk of iiotind onunfi<^»L It is one of tlm most sensible works of its kind, w« 
written> true- hf>art*d, and aUoK»Hher pra^'tieal. Whoever wtahetto give advice to ft 
young lady may thank the author fbr meuia of doing m"^JSgfm i in r * 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

tCONTlNUED). 



VOL. VI.— ADAM ORAEME. BY MES OLIPHAKT. 



" ' Adam Graeme' is » story »wmkenin)i p-'u-i 
t|« idmimblo pirtujrvs of 8<H»ttiHh lift* aiul - 
tbeoflK!titial attribiitM of Christian virtue 
ind their beuitifVil muiift-staticiu^ in lift;, v« 



!i^ rT3infiM,ns rf ir,trr.-.T nr,,! ,].-'l1^|it by 



VOL. Til.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AHD MODERN INSTANCES. 



"We have not the slighteAt Intention t- 
luid will ftUJid an long aa that of Sixitt 
finality of Its pitrprtsr, and tho hnjipy dr 
n«»n», «l f JJ ' 
ftaji' enough, 
Hur%l mtid 



N b(Jok. 1t«TTpnta(ioni«ni*de, 

-^ Novels. The n*markabit» uri- 

-Morda of American life and luaii- 

I III a.huirutiom. To «^y thus much b to 

\ hat the ucw edition forms « pttrt of MGsan 

rnry, which liasi included aome of ihe veiy 



bcMi »pcdmt;nii ui ii^iii iiiti-uiurt iii;it v\i-r have been iirTittca."— Jlf«utfN^r. 



VOL. 



YIII^—CARBIirAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOTTR POPES, 

" A pictur(;8que )KK>k on Rom<? and it* ecoli-^iftitii-al .<njvf>n:niriis, by an elnquont Ro- 
man riftthoiic. Cardinal Wi»<?ro»ii ha*tt«al*'da sfH^ial «iiljj|f><'t with an much jceiriality, 
that hiBrocollccttionJi wiU6i.cit«»noill*feehii|c in llv*'%f xvlirtan- m-ift couscifinliuusJy op- 
tXMod to every idcaof liimuwiuJktlibilityrepmentc.Hiin I'lijua! domination."— .^^A«m«tii«». 



VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are alirajTB f^lad to weloomo Miss Mulock. She writes tmm her owii conric- 
lic3Tii« and alie hw tho power not only to txiiioinvt^ cloiu-ly what it i* that she wishes to 
■ay, but toexpivsa It in lanKuo^ otfective atul vifcorou^. *In * A Lifu for a Life ' sht ia for- 
lunate in a good subJLM:t, aud Iimb produced a work of strong efftct,**—Athe%a»n. 



VOL, X.^THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BY LEIGH HUHT. 

*' A di'li»rhtful lKx»k, that will he welcome t<! all nwlei^^ and mcwt welcome to those 
who have a lave for tho best kinds of reading.'*— ^jramiKker. 

" A mrtrc affn^t^ble and entL»rtaiiuniir Ijook has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duoed bu ruminiioouoea of Johnson.*'— 0^/^<frrfr. 



VOL. XL— MAROARET AHD HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

** WerccomiiiPiui all who tkre in Bi'ian-'h of a faACiuating novel t** n-ad this work for 
theiniH'lves, Th^y will find it well worth their while. Thcn.i are a frL'shiieM,-* and urigiu- 
ality o^ut it qmie churming/'^MttfintiButH. 



VOL. XII.— THE OLD JTTDOE. BY SAM SLICE. 

'*Tho pnhlicationii inehidod in this Library have all been of good C|ualSty ; man^ririve 
biformmLlon whDt^ they enlert&in, ami of that oJaH«i tho l>t*ok bttforo u> h a .specimen. 
Tlie manner in which the Chmi Editimiii fonnhip the series* i» prtniuced d(«erva 
eaproial mention. The jiappr and print nre uncxet'ptioiiahle ; thero is n uteel iingraving 
in ea4^h votuine, and the cur«>idejt of them will Mitiatf the purelmser who likes to see 
bookM in handaomu uniform."— -^fi/«iiier. 



VOL. XIIL— DAREEir. BY ELIOT WARBURTOIT. 

"Thla last prtiductlnti of the author of ' The Cresoc^nt and the Cross * has the sawnr 
elements of a very wid« popularity. It will plea»o its thouisaiida."— &/(^tf. 
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HURST AND BLACIffllTT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINITED). 



VOL. XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOimSTIC 
JUJHAIS OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BITRKE, Ul^teh Kino of Abmb. 
** It were impofwiblo to praise too hijelily this mmt iiitoppsting btx>k. It ought to bo 
foimd on tn-ery drawiji^r-rooiii taltle. llcre jou have nearly fifty cjij>tivatin.g ronmdriceii 
with tbti pith oT aJl their intc^n^L pre&ervud m uiidimiitiMhad poigniuioji aad miiy one 
may be read in lialf an ho\xT"-~St^iwdarti, 

YOL. XY,— THE LAIRD OF NORIAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF **MRS MARGARET MAITLAXD/' 
" The IjLird of Norlaw fully stistAinB the author's high rt-putation "— *S"H«tiaif Times. 

TOL. XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

•' Wei eaii praiic Mrs Gretton'i book ua mterestmg, unexB^gonitCd, asd full of oppor* 
tune iiiBtnictioii/'— TA« Titles. 



YOL. XYII.— NOTHING NEW, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHiX HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/* 
" * Xothinp New 'displays all tho«« BiijHfrior merit* which havu made' John llaMfwt* 
one of the mt.«t popular works of the day."— Pw*^. 

YOL, XYUL— FREER S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

** JfothJwK ran he njore interesting thati Miss Freer"* story of lh« life of Jfeuintt 
D'Albret. and the narrative is aa trustworthy as it ts attractive.*"— Po*f, 



YOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HITNDRED FIEES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "MMIGARET A1^V> HEE BRIDESMAIDS." 
*• Wo know no novel of the list thrp«5 or four years to fiquAi thk Ub^t production of 
Ihefx^yJar aulhnr<.<«M nf 'Marjcai^t and htT Bridf^maidn/ If «,'<kedl (fidassify it, wc 
ihoidainvo it s place botvreeu * John Hulifax " anil * The Cailons." "'— J/traW. 



YOL. XX.— THB ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BTJRKE, Serjeant at Law. 

** A work of itingidar interest, which can ncii'er fkll to charin. The preMtit chMp and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the CoUeea Eb,wn."--TUmtratefl Newa* 



YOL. XXL— ADELE. 



BY JULIA EAYANAQH. 

it la A charmitig story 



" ' Ad^le * t* the best work wi» liAve read by Miss Kavaiiagh 
full of delicate character paintioir."—^f/nr«<Miw, 

YOL, XXIL— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP *'JOttN HALIFAX, CExN'TLEMAN/' 
•• Thwe * Stud i tat from Life ' ar« remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not dimhilsh the reputation of the accomplished author."— Sjfurd^lf K^vUw, 

YOL. XXIII.-^GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. 

•* We commend * nratidmother** Monoy "^ to readers In sesjch of a fcood novel* Th*5 
character are true to human nature, thct story ia iutoreating, and therti Is throughout 
u healthy tone of morality.*"— ^^A^nhtww. 

YOL, XXIY.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. G. JEAFFRESON, ESQ. 
'* A delij^htfiil hook,"—Aihtwf^m. ** A liook to he rea^l anifC-Tcad; fit for the sludy 
;iM well as the drawing-room tabh* and the circulating hhniry."— JUiikm*. 



nURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

CCOXTINDBD). 



VOL. XXV.— no csxmcs. 

** W» Adv1«e aU who have the opport unity to read this b«»lK. It ii well wortti ttiQ 

YOL. XXVI.^MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '< JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

' li... -k. Lrrnreftillv writt**!!. mid as plca&unt Ud read a* it U instruct* 
1 lin tall? i:<hmrm4iif ]y told. All tht? chnnu*t*r* are (Irnwin 
Irstald. " Tiifftpint ofthc* whole Ixwrik is pit'eH**nt. It 
I n^rt«d eanii'^tiiess oa ' John UaLilkJC,' "— jE^awiWr* 



with I 

iiwnii 



VOL. XXVII— LOST AND SAVED. 
BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 
•* ' Lost and 8«Ted * will be roid with eager intorest* It is » vigorotia n&ft^,**--Tim^. 
**A novel of rare «xceUeiDc«: freah In it« thr>iu^ht. and with a brave •oul apeaki&s 
Ibrouith it. It i« Mm Norton*! bent prose work,"— Examin^^ 



VOL. XXVIIL— lES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
" The merit* of * L'si MlserabTi^s ' do not naertlv coBsfet tn the conception of it M a 
whole ; tta)Kmnd«;, p&Rc after pa^\ with dctailft of um^qualled beauty. In dealinK with 
ail th« emotionH, doubtik fean, whioh go to make up Dur comman humauitv. M. Victor 
Hu^ hu ftamp«d upon overy page the hall-mark of g\mmn"—QuarUrt^ Bepitw, 

VOL. XXIX — BAEBAEAS HISTORY, 

BY AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 

'*It ti not often that we li^lit upon a novel of »o miirh merit aiid interest at 
' Barbara's History.' it is a work cxjiispicuoius for Lvtc and lit<*rary culture. It its 
very j^raoefu) audi charmiu|; book, with a wtL^ll-iuaiia^HJ «;tor>\ rb-arly^cut characten, 
atid ftentimeaiB fnpriwaed with an ciaulsite elocution. Thp di[i.l*>|ii,ie« especially fparkle 
with repartee. It is a book wlik-h tho world will like. TUbt is high pmlse of a work 
of art, anid to w© Intend it."— IVwitft. 

VOL. XXX.— LITE OF THE REV. EBWARD IRVUTe, 

BY MRS OMPHANT. 

"A gocxl hook on a mmt int<?re»tTn«r thema"— TimM. 

**A tnily [utc*iTntlui?and nioat air<M!tiiiK memoir. Indng's LlAs ouirht to have a ntebo 
In eveiy gallery of r<?li«iouH biography, riiero are few lives that will b© flillerofin- 
■truction.^ intfrc^t, aun coii^wlation."— jSafwrdatr Bwt^no. 

" Mrs Oliphiuit'a Life of Irving «uppUt»9 a Ioii|r-fclt dcsidcmtuni. It i* copiom, 
cflniest, and t^tKiueni. Irviiisr, a» a man and aa a pastor* is eihibited with many broad, 
powerful, and lifu-like touc haft, which leave a strong iiurircsaion."— .EJiwAttr^rA Ktmaur, 

VOL. XXXL— ST OLAVES. 

" Thii charming novel is the work of one who jK>ss<»«i*p« a p^rcat talent for writing, 
as well a« eiperienco and knowlcdgo of tlie world. ' St Olavo'ii * is tlie work of an art- 
bt« The wbolo l>ook ia worth TeadiyiK^—^thf-mrum, 




VOL. XXXIL— SAM SLICK'S TRAITS OF AMERICAK 
HTrMOUH. 

"Dip where you vrtll Into this lottery of fun. you are sure to draw out a pdieu 
TlicHc racy ' Traits ' eihiblt most sucoessrully the broad national featuret of Amerimn 
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